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FOR TIRED 
MACHINES 


PATIENT: Style 215 Precision Boring 
Machine— built in 1939. 


SYMPTOM: Speeds too slow for mod- 
ern production, tooling outdated. 


DIAGNOSIS: Continuous duty from 
16 years of heavy work. 


CURE: Ex-Cell-O Machine Renewal 
and Repair Service. 


RECOVERY: Fast, complete, guaran- 
teed. 


FUTURE: Longer life, “like new”’ 
performance. 


This 16-year-old Precision Boring 
Machine, recently rebuilt and re- 
tooled by Ex-Cell-O, is back on the 
job, giving profitable, “like new” 
service. Renewal or modernization 
of standard or special machines by 
Ex-Cell-O experts restores original 
precision and greatly extends the 
value of your investment. The seiv- 
ice is quick, the workmanship thor- 
ough, and your complete satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed. Call your local 
Ex-Cell-O Representative, or write 
direct for full details. 


EX-CELL-O FOR PRECISION 
58-52 


CORPORATION 
OETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Complicated Casting 


Because several large foundries reported 
that they are using Cecostamp drop ham- 
mers to form, bend, or coil malleable 
castings, STEEL assigned Machine ‘Tool 
Editor Robert Huber to look into the 
matter. Rapid Robert came up with a 
story about it (Page 152) which aside 
from revealing how foundrymen cut manu- 
facturing costs, gives us an opportunity to 
relate a true story accenting the peculiar 
worth of malleable castings. 

Many years ago, when the late Pat 
Dwyer, long time engineering editor of 
Foundry (a Penton publication) — was 
foundry superintendent at the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Co., Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
one of the top executives summoned him. 
“You,” said the great man, “are Mike 
Dwyer, are you not?” 

“Yes, I am not,” replied the foundry- 
man. “I am Patrick Dwyer. Tell me 
quick — am I a former employee?” 

It came about that the great man 
owned a carved plaster-and-wood frame 
for a mirror, about a foot square, and 
it was falling to pieces. The thing bore 
Egyptian motifs and hieroglyphics in 
bas-relief, and a sort of a shoehorn effect 
resembling a snake hung down from the 
top. The owner inquired if Dwyer could 
make a casting from it. 

Several days later Dwyer again was 
ushered into the presence. He handed 
over a sharp, clean casting of the mirror 
frame (see cut), and calmly accepted a 
cigar. “Marvelous!” cried the great man. 
“But how in the world did you pull the 
pattern from under the 
snake’s head?” 

“I cast the whole 
thing flat,” Patrick ex- 
plained, “in a cope and 
drag. After it was heat 
treated, I gave the 
snake a couple of belts 
with a hammer to 
bend it over the frame, 
and it’s amazing, so it 
is, how much: he re- 
sembles Oliver Crom- 
well!” 


Model Representative 


The art of illustration is a demanding 
art; good models are hard to come by, too. 
Matthew Brady used tired Union troops; 
Velasquez often used the king’s spaniels; 
and Whistler used his own mother. Surely, 
in view of these precedents, SrEEL should 
be permitted to use its own salesmen! 


You are all familiar, of course, with 
STEEL’s mighty helpful and informative 
feature “Metalworking Outlook.” Associate 
Editor George Howick assembles this in- 


dustrial news digest each week, and its 
high readership often makes him sweat 
(although George would prefer perspire) 


with responsibility. Indeed, “Metalwork- 
ing Outlook” is read by more metalwork- 
ing men in one week than the combined 
writings of Milton, Jean Paul Sartre, and 
Gene Stratton Porter. 


On Feb. 2 the Outlook carried an item 
(Page 40) revealing that it probably 
costs your company $50 to $60 each 
time a salesman calls on a_ prospective 
customer. The item was illustrated by 
a standard shot of a salesman waiting in 
a reception room. The gang at General 
Steel Castings, Granite City, Ill., examined 
the illustration and sent this question: 


‘How many observers observed that the 
salesman (is he really, or is he just a 
model posing?) on Page 40 of this 
week’s issue is using a copy of STEEL to 
help him sell?” 


Well, now, cats and chicks, that boy 
ain’t just a model posing. He is STEEL’s 
own representative from Rochester, N. Y., 
Harold A. Dennis. When the call was 
sounded for an illustration to fit the item, 
the editors ignored celebrated models, like 
Union troops, royal spaniels, and 
Whistler’s mother, and settled for a good 
shot of Hal Dennis. The print was in 
STEEL’s files, and in good condition, too. 


Smoke Signals 


An entirely uncalled for comment comes 
to mind after learning about the Los 
Angeles firm that uses an aluminum chip 
cleaner (Feb. 9, p. 85) to clean chips 
before they are remelted. Uncleaned chips 
give off a lot of smoke and fumes—and 
as you know, those are naughty words 
in the Los Angeles area. The technique 
described in the story will interest other 
firms troubled with smoke abatement 
problems. Oh—the uncalled for comment 
was that if the Indians had treated buffalo 
chips that way, the technique would have 
wrecked aboriginal communications all 
over the Great Plains. 


No Detours 


Three bus lines in Ohio run from 
Ashtabula to Gnadenhutten, and four 
from Gnadenhutten to Wapakoneta. How 
many choices of routes are possible from 
Ashtabula to Wapakoneta via Gnadenhut- 
ten? 


Lee 


(Market Outlook—Page 85) 
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hich Grout* 
Do You Want 
Supporting Your 
Costly Equipment... 


. - 


Plain Grout Shrinks... 


LEFT PHOTO... Plain Grout shrinks and leaves only a web 
of mortar and a small shim area to support bedplate.. . results 
in a short-life grout which causes costly shutdowns, possible 
equipment damage, and loss of production. 


a RIGHT PHOTO—Fmbeco Non-Shrink Grout... provides full 

EOUN jies bas sa.0 Pe | bedplate support, maintains alignment and has high impact 
TARA F847 resistance... is a long-life grout that avoids trouble and cost 
of untimely re-grouting. 


Full information on Embeco Pre-Mixed Grout and ‘Grouting 
Specifications’’— a valuable guide on machinery and equip- 
ment grouting — on request. 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN-MARIETTA. co. 
Genera Offices: Cleveland 3, Ohio ¢ Toronto 9, Ontario ¢ EF 
Branch Offices In All Principal Cities 


from Torrington on 
| ) SMALL PRECISION 


SS METAL PARTS 


Ordinarily, one would not think of 
“eustom manufacture” and “mass 
production” in the same breath. 
Exeept at Torrington’s Specialties 


Division, where the production af 
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day occurrence. 


A good example is the valve stem 
we make for a leading pump manu- 
facturer. Operations include turning, 
threading, slotting and tempering. 
Nothing unusual about that, except 
that Torrington can do it to such pre- 
cision that the specified finish of 4 to 
6 micro-inches is achieved without 
grinding. This saves our time—and 
our customer’s money, yet every part 
is produced to perfection. 
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Another interesting case 


lated contact pin. It is driven into 
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The Torringion Company, Specialti 


TORRINGTON SP 


Div 


wood to check moisture content by 
electrical conductivity. The reduced 
center section is insulated. The shank 
must be accurate to =.0005”, and 
the diameter of the tapered neck to 
+.005”, —.000°. Torrington’s engi- 
neers devised a way to back-swage 
the neck to required taper and trim 
square between head and reduced 


section auiomaiically. 


The manufacture of such parts as 
these, in the tremendous quantities 
required of us every day, demands 
highly specialized engineering skills. 
To serve you most efficiently, our 
Specialties Division maintains a sep- 
arate engineering department. Staffed 
with engineers who have wide experi- 
ence in precision metalworking, the 
department can help you with any 
engineering problems that might arise 


ul 
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in the manufacture of your special 
metal parts. For prompt service, just 
cirele our number on the reply card, 
eall our area salesman or write 


ision, 900 Field Street, Torrington, Conn. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Good Training Class Material 


May we have two copies of “Metal- 
working Managers Expect 9.2% More 
Sales in 1959” (p. 99), two copies of 
“The Changing Role of Metalworking 
Managers” (p. 95), and two copies of 
“Facts & Figures of the Metalworking 
Industry” (opposite p. 138) from the 
Jan. 5 issue of STEEL? 

This excellent material can be used to 
great advantage in our supervisors’ train- 
ing classes. 

Otto W. Feierabend 
Foreman, 1060 Electrical Area 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee 


Will Distribute Facts & Figures 


We find “Facts & Figures of the Metal- 
working Industry” (Jan. 5, opposite p. 
138), extremely interesting and _ useful. 
We would like to have six copies to dis- 
tribute to our departments. 


R. A. Neate 
Chief Estimator 
Canadian Steel Improvement Ltd. 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


This compilation of information would 
be valuable to our office. 
Carl B. Tufts 
Sales Engineer 
Marathon Electric Mfg. Corp. 
Wausau, Wis. 


This section is outstandingly done. May 
I have a personal copy? 
J. E. Hackbarth 
Distributor Section 
International Nickel Co. Inc. 
New York 


Corrects and Adds to Statement 


I would like to call your attention to 
an omission in your edited version of my 
comments on basic steelmaking (Jan. 5, 
p. 192). The first sentence of the second 
paragraph should read: “The campaigns 
on most of the basic roofs installed in 
1958 will not be completed until April 
this year.” 

It is now possible to add to that com- 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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4 OF THE MANY STYLES OF THE 
ONE-PIECE SEAMLESS DOOR KNOBS 
FABRICATED FROM RUGGED 
REVERE BRASS STRIP. 


REVERE 
BRASS STRIP 


The one-piece door knobs shown are drawn froma 
single blank of Revere Brass Strip, presenting an 
attractively smooth, unbroken surface without the 
need for seams or welds. 


Because they are made by a unique procedure the 
manufacturer tells us that the brass must stand up 
under mighty rugged going, and that to produce 
the quality knobs they do, at an economical produc- 
tion level, the brass they use must have: 


1. Uniformity of gauge. 


2. Absence of any sign of fracture or crimping 
when drawn. 


3. Consistently correct grain structure to insure a 
smooth, flaw-free surface on the finished knobs. 


The manufacturer also tells us that Revere Brass 
Strip has been filling that bill, with utmost satisfac- 
tion, for some time. 


Revere Brass Strip may be able to help you make a 
better product at less cost. You'll never know until 
you talk it over with one of our TA’s (Technical 
Advisor). There’s no obligation, of course. And 
such a discussion could save you a substantial sum 
REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED of money. Such has been the case many, many times. 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chicago, Clinton and Joliet, Ill; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and Riverside, 
Calif.; New Bedford, Mass; Newport, Ark; Rome, N. Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
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THE NEED 


On multiple tool operation, 
where fasteners are positioned 
manually, the distances be- 
tween sockets and mating fas- 
teners will vary. Despite this 
variance, all the fasteners must 
be run in simultaneously and 
securely, without impairing the 
workpiece, fastener or tool. 


APEX CLUSTER SOCKETS 


The Apex cluster socket, specifically designed for multiple tool 
applications, automatically compensates for any variation in fast- 
ener height. As the bank of power tools moves up to the fasteners, 
the spring-retracting action of each Apex cluster socket “levels” 
the fasteners, insuring uniform, positive seating and eliminating 
any possibility of cross-threading. 


At Apex—the authority on fastening—the need creates an idea, 
closely followed by a new product. What’s your need for special 
fastening tools? Our new Catalog 30-D lists several Apex “specials”, 
one of which may solve your fastening problem—and your cost 
problem as well! Write, on your company letterhead please, for 


your copy. 


SCREWDRIVING ° NUT RUNNING ° SPECIAL 


LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


ment. The shift from silica to basic 
roofs is still accelerating. There are now 
a number of complete open hearth shops 
which are committed to this major change 
for all furnaces. Operating life is being 
extended so significantly that it is now 
evident this will become a major factor 
in gaging the production capacity of 
American steel plants. 

R. E. Birch 
Director of Research 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 
Pittsburgh 


What Firms Try Leasing? 


I found “More Companies Try Leasing” 
(Dec. 15, 1958, p. 113) interesting. Of 
particular interest was the fact that out 
of the 221 companies surveyed, 30 com- 
panies are offering products on a rental 
basis and 10 are considering the practice. 
May I have the address of the National 
Industrial Conference Board so that I can 
obtain a list of these companies. 


E. A. Massey 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 
Skokie, III. 


e@ The board’s address is 460 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Only One Metallurgist 


In the Metalworking Outlook item 
“Welded Rings Come into Their Own” 
(Dec. 29, 1958, p. 22) you mention two 
metallurgists at Dresser Mfg. Co. E. U. 
Blanchard is a metallurgist. However, 
H. Collins is product manager. 


E. U. Blanchard 
Dresser Mfg. Div. 
Dresser Industries Inc. 
Bradford, Pa. 


Excellent Requirement Survey 


We consider “Wanted: A Revolution in 
Manufacturing” (Nov. 24, 1958, p. 100) 
to be an excellent survey of requirements. 
We are sending a review presenting some 
of our comments. This review also in- 
dicates the efforts of the Manufacturing 
Methods Division toward meeting these 
requirements. 

Preston L. Hill 
Colonel, USAF 
Chief, Manufacturing Methods Division 
Directorate of Resources 
AMC Aeronautical Systems Center 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 


Gains Tooling Knowledge 


We feel that SreEL presents excellent 
technical and administrative information 
and we gain considerable knowledge for 
use in tooling from it. 

O. L, Rumble 
Tooling Manager 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. 
Leng Beach, Calif. 
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' CALENDAR 
| OF MEETINGS 


Feb. 15-19, American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical & Petroleum Engineers 
Inc.: Annual meéting, St. Francis, Shera- 
ton-Palace, and Sir Francis Drake 
Hotels, San Francisco. Institute’s address: 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Secretary: E. O. Kirkendall. 


Feb. 15-21, Association of Steel Distribu- 
tors Inc.: Annual convention, British 
Colonial Hotel, Nassau, Bahama 
Islands. Association’s address: 29 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. Counsel: 
Morris Rosoff. 


Feb. 16-18, American Management Asso- : 
ciation: Midwinter personnel confer- Buell Cyclone System on gas duct exit of sintering machine 
ence, Palmer House, Chicago. Associa- at Jones & Laughlin, Cleveland. 
tion’s address: 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y. Personnel division’s 


manager: John D. Staley. BUELL High Efficiency Cyclones 
Feb. 17-19, Caster & Floor Truck Manu- at Jon es & Laughlin 


facturers Association: Winter meeting, 


St. Moritz Hotel, New York. Associa- Specially designed for sintering machine operation, these Buell 
tion’s address: 27 E. Monroe St., Chi- ERENT g g 


. extra-efficient cyclone collectors handle 280,000 CFM of dust-laden 
ee Bee See AY ATTY gases from sinter bed before entering exhaust fan. Sixteen large- 
igen diameter cyclones at exhaust fan and four at the discharge end 
recover an important extra percentage of dust, beyond the abilities 
of ordinary cyclones, that contributes to the operating efficiency 
of the machine. 


Feb. 18-19, Malleable Founders’ Society: 
Technical and operating conference, 
Wade Park Manor Hotel, Cleveland. 
Society’s address: 1800 Union Com- Only Buell Cyclones have the “Shave-off”, which traps dust rising 
merce Bldg., Cleveland 14. Ohio. Ex- in the double eddy currents within the cyclone. This uniquely suc- 
ecutive vice president: Lowell D. Ryan. cessful feature increases cyclone efficiency, permits large-diameter 

design which eliminates bridging, clogging, or plugging. Heavy 


Feb. 19-20. Eastern States Blast Furnace & plate construction and 34” refractory lining provide long service 
Coke Oven Association: Annual winter life and minimum maintenance. 
meeting, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. Information: J, N. Kunkle, Don- Decades of experience in the collection and recovery 
ner-Hanna Coke Corp., Box A, South of industrial dusts back up Buell engineers. An anal- 


Park Station, Buffalo 20, N. Y. ysis of your plant’s dust collection problems may 


be made without cost or obligation. For a copy of 


Feb. 23-25, American Management Asso- the booklet, “The Exclusive Buell Cyclone”, just 
ciation: Research and development con- write Dept. 26-B, Buell Engineering Company, Inc., 
ference, LaSalle Hotel. Chicago. Asso- 123 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
ciation’s address: 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y. R&D division’s man- 3 


ager: Philip Marvin. S. 


A 
Feb. 25-27, Electronic Industries Associa- —7F 
tion: Annual industrial relations con- \/ 
ference, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, 2 
St. Louis. Association’s address: 1721 2 Sa ay een ane 
5 L “SF” ELECTRI : 
DeSales St. N. W., Washington 6, Paper SREciniTRTORS COMBINATIONS 
D. C. Secretary: James D. Secrest. 


Feb. 26-27, Alloy Casting Institute: Win- 
ter meeting, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca 
Raton, Fla.  Institute’s address: 286 
Old Country Rd., Mineola, N.Y. 
Executive vice president: E. A. Schoefer. 


Mar. 9-10, International Acetylene As- 
sociation: Annual meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. Assnciation’s ad- 


dress: 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 


N. Y. Secretary: L. G. Matthews. DUST COLLECTIO PRS SYSTE Pua S 
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Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
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IF YOU PROCESS... 
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YOU CAN UV) ALL THESE OPERATIONS: 
@ cleaning @ phosphating 
@ pickling @ scrubbing 
@ plating @ paint prep 


@ electrogalvanizing 


SCHOHOSCHHSHHHSSOEHSSHHSOSESOHE® 


SPOSHSNSHSHSSHOHSHSSHHOHSHOHSHSHHSHOHSHSHOHSSHSHSSSSHSHOHSSHHOSSEHSHSSEHHEEHSS 


For Faster, Better Production... At Far Less Cost 
with an 


H-VW-M CONTINUOUS LINE SYSTEM 


WRITE today, at no obligation, for the facts about an 
H-VW-M System that can bring cost-saving automation to your 
continuous line finishing—a system that can be integrated with 
your shearing, forming, slitting or annealing operations. 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Company, Matawan, 

New Jersey. Offices in principal cities 


PLATEMANSHIP —Your H-VW-M combination— 
BS hee of the most modern testing and develop- 
ment laboratory—of over 80 years experi- 


ence in every phase of plating and 
: ‘ ‘ ‘ok ig ; : polishing —of a complete equipment, 
Industry’s Workshop for the Finest in Plating, Anodizing, and Polishing Processes * Equipment * Supplies process and supply line for every need. 
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9 of 10 Steel euler® pains Stocks as Strike Hedge 


Purchasing agents, people who have to 
put money on the line in betting about 
steel strike possibilities, are almost unani- 
mously wagering that we'll see a walk- 
out this summer (Page 93). Some 96 
per cent of 200 queried by Sree1 think 
we'll have one, and 90 per cent of the 
200 plan to build inventories by July | 
as a hedge against curtailed steel pro- 
duction and higher prices. Says one of 
the few who predict no strike: “Steel 
stocks will be so high by July 1 that most 
‘ users of the metal won’t Salter unless a walkout would last longer than 
eight weeks. The union will be in such position that it won’t dare strike.” 


Labor News Notes 


President Walter Reuther of the United Auto Workers is calling on Con- 
gress to legislate a shorter workweek as a step toward full employment, in- 
creased purchasing power. UAW itself has made a second reduction in its 
staff personnel, voted a second short term pay cut. Reason: Union mem- 
bership has dropped 200,000 in the last year and a half . . . IAM Research 
Director Carl Huhndorff says that more than 263,560 machinists will re- 
ceive pay raises from 800 U. S. and Canadian industries as part of two 
and three year contracts written in 1957 and 1958. 


Rails Lease More Equipment 


; Lack of investment capital is causing more railroads to turn to leasing. The 
4 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad just signed a $4.6 million lease with Morrison 
Plan Inc., Buffalo, involving 1300 pieces of equipment. Included are 400 
trucks, with flanged wheels to operate on road or rail, for track maintenance. 


Antitrusters Stirring Against Autos, Steel 


Where there’s smoke, there’s fire. But 
how much fire? That’s the question fac- 
ing the steel industry concerning reported 
grand jury investigations of alleged mo- 
nopoly. Smoke was so plentiful last week 
that facts were almost covered by rumor. 
The major fact: Lyle Jones, chief of the 
San Francisco office of Justice’s Antitrust 
Division, says a federal grand jury will 
begin an investigation in April of “pos- 
sible price fixing and channelization” of 
steel trade on the West Coast. About 30 steel firms with western operations 


chnical Outlook—Page 147 Market Outlook—Page 189 
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may be subpoenaed. The major rumor: U. S. Steel Corp. will be investigated 
by a federal grand jury in New York, similar to the current study of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. (Page 100). U. S. Steel Corp. says it hasn’t been con- 
tacted by the government in any way on this matter. 


Mitchell Opens Door for Kennedy Bill 


Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell, the administration’s watchdog over labor 
legislation, has indicated he will not oppose the Kennedy-Ervin labor reform 
bill if Congress will guarantee action on a second bill soon. Mr. Mitchell 
considers any bill a “half-measure” if it does not contain tighter controls over 
secondary boycotts and coercive picketing—also the view of employers. The 
secretary implied he would be satisfied with a commitment by Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon Johnson that the Senate would have the opportunity 
to consider a second piece of legislation. It would contain the union-sought 
Taft-Hartley amendments, as well as the picketing and boycott amendments 
which Senator Kennedy and the unions view as too harsh. . 


Was Air Force Justified in Its Choice? 


Rep. Chet Holifield’s (D., Calif.) Military Op- 
erations Subcommittee, created to study the 
armed services’ missile procurement techniques, 
has heard witnesses from the Air Force, Space 
Technology Labs, and Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge Inc. The question: Is it best to have one 
firm do all the systems engineering and tech- 
nical direction for a multibillion dollar program 
like ballistic missiles, or should the sponsoring 
service ae more control? The Army and Navy will state their points of 
view soon (Page 98). 


State May Guarantee Business Loans 


Michigan Gov. G. Mennen Williams proposes an industrial FHA program 
to promote business in his debt-ridden state. The governor seeks a consti- 
tutional amendment this spring which will permit the state to guarantee 
loans for manufacturing projects and industrial research up to a total of $100 
million at any one time. Individual loans could not exceed $1 million, or 
finance more than 90 per cent of the project’s cost. 


Restriking Cuts Cost of Malleable Castings 


You may be able to trim the cost of process- 
ing malleable iron castings and get closer tol- 
erances by restriking them. Four foundries 
have run production jobs; they report they 
can eliminate hand straightening, cut down 
on subsequent machining, and in some cases 
reduce the weight of castings. The parts (Page 
152) cover a wide range of shapes and sizes. 
Tooling cost is also relatively cheap. One com- 
pany reports an average die set costs $80 to 
$90. It has more than 200 sets in production. 
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Electronic Device Sales To Reach New Highs 


Sales of transistors and other solid state electronic devices will grow by 30 
_per cent this year, reaching a record $255 million, predicts H. B. Fancher, 
general manager of General Electric Co.’s Semiconductor Products Dept. 
Affected only slightly by the recession, sales of transistors, rectifiers, and 
diodes rose 35 per cent last year, setting a new high of $195 million. Mr. 
Fancher says that, of the total market, rectifier sales will be about $50 million; 


transistors will grow to a $140 million level, and diodes will account for 
$65 million. 


How To “Cope with Future Talent Shortage 


Yowre liable to be hurting for creative en- 
gineering talent by the early 1960s unless 
you begin now to build the kind of corpo- 
vate climate that will attract topnotch per- 
sonnel and bring out the best in your staff. 
Technical manpower consultants say that, 
with a demand for 46,000 engineers an- 
nually through 1961, colleges will hand 
out a peak of only 43,000 engineering di- 
plomas per year. The long term solution: 
Don’t stiile the individual with “teamwork”; give appropriate rewards when 
and where they’re due (Page 108). 


Road Building To Hit Record $6 Billion 


Road building to the tune of $6 billion will make 1959 the “biggest high- 
way year in history,” says Maj. Gen. Louis W. Prentiss (ret.), vice president 
of the American Road Builders Association. The Federal Interstate High- 
way System will account for about $2.3 billion. General Prentiss warns that 
Congress must act this year to avoid a major interruption in 1961 of work 
on the 41,000 mile interstate highway system, pointing out that construction 
costs have jumped 37 per cent since the program was authorized in 1956. 


Here's a Big, New Area for Metalworking 


Note to diversifiers: Don’t overlook your chances in 
the electrical components field. There’s a lot of poten- 
tial here for metalworking, much of it in work that 
most shops can do today. STEEL takes you into the new 
Westinghouse plant at Bloomington, Ind., for a look 
at some typical electrical manufacturing that’s just 
plain metalworking. Case in point: A  Westing- 
house transformer housing which is just what the 
industry is looking for. It’s made of aluminum extru- 
sions (Page 148). 


India's Steel Capacity Rises in Cold-War Contest 


Steelmaking capacity is creeping upward in neutralist India as Russian and 
western interests race to complete new steel producing facilities. India’s 
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President Rajendra Prasad recently inaugurated blast furnace operations at 
two new plants. One was built by the Russians at Bhilai with | million 
ingot ton capacity, the other by West German companies at Rourkela with 
another | million ton potential. Capacity has been doubled at Tata Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur, a project directed by Kaiser Engineers Inter- 
national and financed by World Bank loans. Another plant with | million 
ton capacity is being built at Durgapur by a group of major British firms. 
Steel consumption in India goes into such new products as industrial sew- 
ing machines, concrete vibrators, gear cutters, locomotive boiler tubes, and 
inboard and outboard boat motors. : “ 


Wire Clothmakers Losing Foreign and Domestic Markets 


Wire cloth producers tell Sree, they’re ex- 
pecting better business in 1959. Their prod- 
uct is found in hundreds of applications, in- — 
cluding many in your plant. But foreign com- 
petion is prompting U. S. producers to aban- 
don the manufacture of fine mesh cloth. Tar- 
iffs are not high enough, say domestic pro- 
ducers, and there are no foreign markets in 
which U. S. makers aren’t hopelessly under- 
sold. The usual reason is behind it: High U. S. 
labor costs (Page 191). 


Nationalization Hot Issue in British Election 


Look for further nationalization of industry, including steel, to become the 
major political issue between the Tory and Labor parties in the next British 
general election. Balloting may be held this spring, or it may be delayed 
for a year. If victorious, Labor is committed to restore public ownership 
of the steel and long distance trucking industries. Conservatives are bank- 
ing on results of a public opinion survey showing a vast majority of Britons 
interviewed to be opposed to extension of state ownership. Of the Labor 
voters polled, 30 per cent were against further nationalization; 10 per cent 
favored reduction of public holdings. The survey, conducted by the British 
Market Research Bureau, was backed by more than 200 companies using or 
making steel. 


Straws in the Wind 


Price reductions on six types of Raytheon Mfg. Co.’s transistors are an- 
nounced by Harvey J. Finison, manager of Raytheon’s Semiconductor Div. 

Whole-house cooling systems will be within reach of more fam- 
ilies in 1959, says the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association. Reasons: 
Stable prices, easier financing, improved insulation in new homes . . . Space 
Age demands will increase the number of astronomers in the U. S. (now 
800) fourfold in the next ten years, predicts University of Michigan Prof. 
Leo Goldberg . . . The U. S. aviation industry has invested $750 million 
to $1 billion in the jet transport program, says A. E. Raymond, senior vice- 
president, engineering, Douglas Aircraft Co. Ine. Douglas has put $250 mil- 
lion in its DC-8 development. 
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-. Dilemma in Machine Tools! 


Not long ago, an American machine tool company with a modern plant, its 
own foundry, and an excellent engineering staff purchased a machine tool plant 
in Europe. 

Like other machine tool companies, it had to acquire a foreign plant as a 
matter of self-preservation, to compete for business outside the U. S. 

The company found that it could build duplicates of its American-designed 
machines in its foreign plant and deliver them in the U. S. at savings of 30 
Pepe cent: 

A tempting expediency suggests itself. The company could fire its engi- 
neering staff. It could close its foundry and lay off several hundred skilled 
machinists. American customers could be served by its plant abroad. 

Of course, management has no such thoughts. 

But this company pretty much typifies the problems faced by our machine 
tool industry. 

At one time, the industry found strong support in exports amounting to 20 
to 25 per cent of production. ‘Today, they are only 10 per cent. As European 
countries recovered from the devastations of war, they were able to supply their 
own capital equipment needs and regain their former positions in the world market. 

Three European countries, Germany, France, and England, produced about 
twice as many machine tools as the U. S. did in 1958. A new competitor, the 
Soviet Union, produced about four times as many. 

The American machine tool industry can hardly be blamed for setting up 
shop in foreign countries to compete for world business. But the drift abroad 
eventually could have devastating effects on the growth of our economy and the 
status of our national security. 

The solution to the machine tool industry’s problems cannot be lifted out 
of a hat by magic, but solutions must be found. 


Here are three approaches: 


1. Tie machine tools more closely to the government’s foreign assistance 
program. 


2. Determine whether the present import duty (15 per cent) offers adequate 
protection to domestic builders. 


3. Revamp tax depreciation laws immediately so industry can replace over- 
age machine tools. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


6-g DRILLS AS SHOWN | 


Rycut 40 drills cleanly, cuts down on tool wear and breakage. 


Rycut 40 alloy steel 
boosts production 30%, tool life 50% 


Drilling piston pin bolt heads of 
AISI 4140 was a costly problem at 
Hyland Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

The job called for cross-drilling 
two holes in each face of the hex 
head (see diagram). A Ryerson spe- 
cialist recommended new Rycut 40, 
the world’s fastest machining alloy 
steel in its carbon range. 


Here are the results, from Partner 
Forest Hyland: ‘“‘We have cut down 
drill breakage. We have 15% fewer 
rejections. There is a marked im- 
provement in finish, plus a compar- 


able saving shown in milling the 
head of the bolt. Tool life on the 
automatic screw machines is 50% 
longer, total production is up 30%. 
Now we can produce this bolt at a 
competitive price.”’ 

There is a dependable, cost-cut- 
ting steel at Ryerson to meet every 
requirement. The Ryerson quality 
controls assure you of getting steel 
you can count on for dependable 
performance—every time. Ask your 
Ryerson specialist for help on your 
steel problems. 


Six-spindle automatic screw machine produc- 
ing piston pin bolts with cost cutting Rycut 40. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <Qff0> Stee! Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel—bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing—aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 


PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD * PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE «© CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND © DETROIT °* PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO * INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO * MILWAUKEE * ST. LOUIS * DALLAS * HOUSTON * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SPOKANE © SEATTLE 
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96% of purchasing men think a steel strike will recur next summer, so... 


9 of 10 Buyers Rush To Stock Steel 


“CRIPES! More trouble.” 

That’s typical of the reaction 
from 200 purchasing agents queried 
by SreEL about a possible steel 
strike and price rise next summer. 
The Buffalo steel buyer who fore- 
sees trouble is among the 96 per 
cent of purchasers who think we'll 
have a walkout. 


e Inventories Up—He’s also in the 
large majority—90 per cent of the 
respondents—who are building in- 
ventories as a hedge against trouble 
in steel by mid-1959 (see Pages 94- 
95). Here are samples of common 
situations leading buyers to boost 
stocks: 

“We have a backlog of orders 
through September, 1959, for which 
we must have steel.”—Warren, Pa., 
purchaser. 


“We'll increase our inventories 
by 200 per cent from now until 
July 1. That’s covered by firm 
authority — mostly automotive.”— 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., buyer. 

“Auto demand will lead us to 
boost inventories by 150 per cent. 
We'll have so much steel that we 
expect to use outside warehouse fa- 
cilities to store excess stocks.”— 
Cleveland agent. 

“We're raising inventories only 
10 per cent because we have doubts 
as to the financial advantage of in- 
creasing inventory to hedge against 
price rises. We will attempt to 
hedge against a strike by balancing 
our inventory against demand.”’— 
Shreveport, La., purchaser. 

“We'll increase inventories by one- 
third to one-half in the next four or 
five months. The inevitable price 


rise makes this a good gamble even 
if the strike doesn’t materialize.”— 
Des Moines, Iowa, buyer. 


e Price Rise Expected—Most steel 
purchasers expect an eventual price 
increase. Although they understand 
why it’s coming, they still don’t like 
it. Comments like this are com- 
mon: 
“A price increase of $8 to $10 
per ton will force us to consider 
foreign steel, via the St. Lawrence 
Seaway.”—Salem, Ohio, purchaser. 
“If labor and inflation get further 
out of hand, the government should 
step in.”—Houston buyer. 


e Long Strike?—Some 51 per cent 
of the respondents believe a steel 
strike would last six to eight weeks; 
14 per cent think it would last 
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longer; 35 per cent say it would be 
shorter. 

Some 50 per cent expect to boost 
stocks by 30 to 90 days. About 
half of the respondents to STEEL’s 
survey expect a six-to-eight week 
strike next summer. 


e Auto, Oil Firms Lead—All kinds 
of steel consumers are hedging 
against a steel strike, but automo- 
tive and oil firms lead the rush, 
judging from the survey. The Big 
Three auto firms are stockbuilding 
at a leisurely pace, but suppliers are 
almost frantic in their buildups. 
Manufacturers of parts are trying 
to lay in enough metal by July 1 
to carry them through initial runs 
on the 1960 cars. One major sup- 
plier is authorized to buy all the 
steel he will need through October 
on this schedule: 40 per cent for 
March delivery, 40 per cent for 
April, and 20 per cent for June. 

A purchaser for a major oil com- 
pany reports: “We’re buying all 
the steel we'll need through the 
third quarter, especially line pipe, 
casing, and tubing.” In contrast 
with the automotive pattern, the 
major oil companies are leading the 
rush to buy. Small organizations 
are much more cautious. 


e Effects of Stockbuilding—A Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., buyer thinks that 
“steel users are forcing a strike by 
banking ahead.” But a Reading, 
Pa., purchaser, one of the few to 
predict no strike, analyzes inven- 
tory building this way: “Steel 
stocks will be so high by July 1 
that most users of the metal won’t 
suffer unless a walkout would last 
longer than eight weeks. The union 
will be in such a poor bargaining 
position that it won’t dare strike.” 

At least one president of a steel 
company (a_ specialty producer) 
agrees with the gentleman from 
Reading. 


¢ Publicized Wage Talks — Most 
labor observers agree with the sub- 
stance of many comments to STEEL’s 
survey: The 1959 steel parleys are 
the most publicized in industrial re- 
lations history. The publicity is in- 
fluencing the surprising extent of 
inventory building. Note on Page 
95 that 44 per cent of the respond- 
ents will boost their steel stocks 26 
per cent or more between Feb. | 
and July | solely as a hedge against 
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a possible steel strike and price in- 
crease. 

“In past strikes, consumers hun- 
gry for steel have influenced the 
steel companies to come to quick 
terms with the union,” comments a 
Utica, N. Y., purchasing agent, who 
predicts no strike but is building 
inventories by 20 per cent as a 
strike hedge. “At the rate we're 
buying steel, we won’t be hungry 
on July 1. Our influence on steel 
management thinking will be far 
less than in many former situa- 
tions.” 

A Denver buyer sees no indus- 
try-wide strike but a series of wild- 
cats and sporadic walkouts like 
those in the auto industry last year. 
“This inventory buildup is leading 
to conditions that parallel those fac- 
ing Walter Reuther in 1958. The 
steelworkers will stall along, work- 
ing without a contract, hitting the 
bricks for brief periods, most of the 
summer maybe. When steel inven- 
tories go down, union pressure will 


go up.” 


e Pressure Building Now — Both 
steel management and labor are 
starting to build up the pressure 
now. One sign of it is the series 


of newspaper ads each side is run- 
ning. The United Steelworkers are 
hinting that their demands would 


cost $1 billion. That’s roughly 50 
cents an hour, calculated on the 
basis of present employment and a 
2000 hour year. 

Management is presenting statis- 
tics to show that the cost of living, 
as measured by the government’s 
consumer price index, doubled be- 
tween 1940 and 1958’s third quar- 
ter, but steelworkers’ average hour- 
ly earnings increased three and one- 
half times, and total employment 
costs per hour worked quadrupled. 


e Timetable — The pressure will 
build even more when the United 
Steelworker executive committee 
meets (probably in March) to de- 
cide on demands and strategy. The 
wage policy committee will meet 
in late April amid the blare of pub- 
licity to endorse what the execu- 
tive committee decided earlier. Bar- 
gaining will begin in May. The 
contract expires at midnight, June 
30. Thinking among steel company 
executives is that the contract won’t 
be signed until August. Some say 
September. 


e The Issues—As usual, wages will 
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be the central issue. Steelworkers 
will set 7 cents as the minimum 
they'll settle for. That’s what au- 
toworkers get next August. The $2- 
a-day pay boost won by soft coal 
miners, many of whom work for 
steel companies, will also put man- 
agement in a bind. With the new 
boost, miners earn about 30 cents 
more per hour than _steelworkers. 
Steel companies will show that the 
coal settlement is unusual, that the 
median increase in 1958 for all in- 
dustry has been about 8 cents an 
hour. 

The steel industry will argue that 
wage gains should not exceed the 
improvement in productivity. It 
will also contend that productivity 
cannot be measured by manhours 
alone; capital investment must be 
taken into account. Steelmen are 
working with data which show that 
productivity for all industries is not 
rising as rapidly as unions claim. 
Steel management reports a figure 
of about 3 per cent per year for the 
last nine years, compared with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 3.9 per 
cent, based on manhours alone. 

The steel industry also wants to 
change the cost-of-living provision. 
It has cost 17 cents since it was 
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In terms of days’ operation 
10 per cent say no increase 
31 per cent say 10-30 days 
28 per cent say 30-60 days 
: 22 per cent say 60-90 days 


9 per cent say more than 90 days 


10 per cent say 
14 per cent say 
29 per cent say 


25 per cent say 


first figured for Jan. 1, 1957. 

¢ Other Demands—The union will 
seek changes in job classes and more 
liberal Supplemental Unemploy- 
ment Benefits—an extension from 
26 to 30 weeks. Health and welfare 
demands are likely. 

Length of contract is a sore point 
with management. Many feel that 
three years is too long. 

A two year deal is a possibility 
this time. 


e The Bargainers—Two new of- 
ficials will help man the steel in- 
dustry’s bargaining team when ne- 
gotiations begin in New York City. 
Heading the negotiators will be R. 
Conrad Cooper, U. S. Steel Corp.’s 
executive vice president-personnel 
services (taking the place of re- 
tired John A. Stephens). The oth- 
er new man will be H. C. Lumb, 
Republic Steel Corp.’s general coun- 
sel. Returning will be R. Heath 
Larry of U. S. Steel and John Morse 
of Bethlehem Steel Co. Backing up 
that group will be executives from 
nine other steel companies. 
Representing the union will be 
David J. McDonald, USW presi- 


dent; Howard Hague, vice _presi- 


22 per cent say 


buyers on these three questions: 


3. As a hedge against a possible steel strike, how much higher will 
_ your steel stocks be on July 1 than they were on Feb. 1? 


In terms of a percentage increase 


no increase 

1-10 per cont 
11-25 per cent 
26-50 per cent 


more than 50 per cent 


dent; and I. W. Abel, secretary- 
treasurer. 

While those committees will do 
the major bargaining, preliminary 
and wrapup parleys will be done on 
a company-by-company basis, with 
each firm’s negotiators meeting with 
their respective union committees. 
* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 


Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Steel Output Climbs 


Production of steel in January was 
at the highest level in 18 months, 
states the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. Output of 9,312,000 net 
tons was just 79,000 tons shy of 
the previous high mark set in June, 
1957. It was 600,000 tons above 
December’s total and 2.5 million 
tons higher than the January, 1958, 
production. The operating rate for 
the month was 74.3 per cent of the 
Jan. 1, 1959, capacity. 

For the first time, the AISI re- 
port showed output of steel from 
basic oxygen furnaces. Production 
was 187,000 tons, or 2 per cent olf 
the total. 


U. S. Steel’s R. C. Cooper, chief bargainer for steel, tells . . . 


How Wage Inflation Hurts 


WORRIED about inflation? 

So are the people who will talk 
contract with steelworkers this year. 

The man who will head the steel 
industry’s bargaining team, R. Con- 
rad Cooper, executive vice president 
of U. S. Steel Corp., points out that 
employment cost per manhour is 
rising much faster than any estimate 
of productivity increases. 


e Invitation to Foreign Steel — 
“Prices charged for goods and serv- 
ices have increased, raising the cost 
of living, shrinking the purchasing 
power of the dollar, and opening 
wider the door to foreign competi- 
tion,’ Mr. Cooper reports. 

He adds that, since 1950, Ameri- 
can steelworkers have received more 
in wage increases than German 
steelworkers get in total wages. One 
result of the much higher American 
wage rate: Some 52 per cent of all 
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barbed wire sold in this country in 
1957 was made in foreign countries. 
In 1951, the proportion was 3 per 
cent. 

“In 1953, imports of woven wire 
fencing accounted for only 1 per 
cent of all sales in this country. Four 
years later, the market had dropped 
about 15 per cent, but imports had 
increased tenfold,” he adds. 


¢ No Longer Competitive — “We 
are well on the road to becoming 
noncompetitive with foreign indus- 
tries,’ Mr. Cooper believes. “Steel 
imports rose to near record levels in 
1958, despite a sharp decline in the 
domestic market for steel products. 
Preliminary figures indicate that 
1958 steel imports increased by more 
than 30 per cent over 1957’s, while 
shipments by domestic steel pro- 
ducers decreased by about 25 per 
cent. 


‘Direct exports of steel products 
from this country hit a postwar low. 
In the past, the U. S. has exported 
three to four times as much steel as 
she imported. In 1958, the ratio 
dropped to less than 2 to 1.” 


Look for contract negotiators to 
fight inflationary wage hikes in this 
summer’s talks with steelworkers. 
Mr. Cooper points out: “From 1940 
through 1957 the total employment 
cost per manhour at U. S. Steel rose 
at a rate over 8 per cent per year 
compounded annually. During this 
same time, our shipments of steel 
products per manhour of employ- 
ment rose 2.4 per cent per year com- 
pounded annually.” 


USW Revives Its 
Whitecollar Drive 


UNITED Steelworkers of America is 
putting more starch into its white- 
collar drive. 


Its goal: Organize 100,000 to 
125,000 office and technical workers 
in steel, aluminum, canmaking, and 
allied industries. 


Its approach: “. . . Simply this. 
We're asking them to join the 
union,” says Howard Hague, USW 
vice president. This is the year the 
union hopes to reap results of 
spadework done in the last two 
years. “It’s time to stop making 
sociological, psychological, and sta- 
tistical analyses of the whitecollar 
worker and go out and sell unions 
to him,” asserts John J. Pastin, 
director of the USW’s Office & 
Technical Dept. 


Its selling points: Union officials 
indicate they'll try to sell white- 
collar workers on these three 
points: 1. Higher wages. 2. Pay 
for overtime work. 3. Protection 
against being displaced by office 
automation. 

The USW claims a membership 
of 45,000 office and _ technical 
workers and 75,000 hourly paid 
clerical workers. It estimates that 
office and technical workers rep- 
resent 18 to 20 per cent of the 
steel industry’s employees who are 
eligible for union membership. It 
predicts that group will comprise 
33 per cent of the industry’s work 
force by 1970. 
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World Steel Capacity 
Up 25% Since 55 


RUSSIA and its satellites added 
19.8 million net tons to steelmak- 
ing capacity, vs. 53.8 million tons 
added by the Free World between 
1955 and 1958, says the American 
Iron & Steel Institute. 

Analysis of United Nations re- 
ports by the institute shows that the 
U. S. increased capacity nearly 14.9 
million net tons while Russia added 
10.3 million during’ that period. 

World capacity, at nearly 372.5 
million net tons in 1958, moved up 
about 25 per cent from the 1955 
level. Russia and China have an- 
nounced major expansion programs 
since the UN figures were reported 
late last year. 


e U. S. Capacity Up—This year’s 
domestic capacity is enough to pro- 
vide a record 1681 lb of raw steel 
for every person in the continental 
U. S., says the institute. The 
147.6 million net tons total amounts 
to 44 lb per capita more than in 
1958. 

At the start of this year, steel 
furnaces were operating in 29 of the 
49 states, a two-state growth ac- 
counted for by plants opened in 
Arizona and Florida during 1958. 

Of the 29 states, Indiana showed 
the largest capacity gain last year 
with an increase exceeding 1.6 mil- 
lion net tons, Pennsylvania was 
second with 1.5 million added, and 
California was a close third with 
nearly 1.4 million. Other large in- 
creases included: Illinois, about 
837,000 tons; Michigan, 766,000 
tons; and Ohio, 745,000 tons. 


e Ten-Year Span — Pennsylvania’s 
growth exceeded 9.9 million tons 
and topped that of any other state 
during the last decade. Ohio was 
next with a gain of over 9.6 million 
tons; Indiana added nearly 7.4 mil- 
lion tons; Illinois, slightly more than 
4 million tons; Michigan, over 3.8 
million tons; Maryland, over 3.6 
million tons, and New York, more 
than 2.9 million tons. 


burgh, announced last week that 
talks on a proposed merger have 
been terminated. 

They said: “It does not appear 
probable that a satisfactory basis for 
a merger could be reached.” Had 
the marriage taken place, the con- 
solidated firm would have ranked 
as the nation’s ninth largest steel- 
maker with a capacity of 3,421,000 
net ingot tons. 


Houston Firm Asked 
To Import Hearings 


THE U. S. TARIFF Commission 
has been asked by Rep. Albert 
Thomas (D., Tex.) to include the 
Houston area in its inquiry of how 
much the domestic steel industry 
is being hurt by imports of nails 
and galvanized wire and fencing. 

Representative Thomas invited of- 
ficials of Sheffield Div. (Houston) 
of Armco Steel Corp., to attend the 
commission’s Washington hearings 
Mar. 3-4. 

Sheffield said it will answer 
import situation questionnaires but 
won’t attend the hearings since the 
Houston mill did not participate 
in the original applications. 


e Sales Off—Sheffield said wire 
sales had slipped nearly two-thirds 
during the last three years because 
of wire imports. Shipments of 
reinforcing bars fell to about 500 
tons a month during the last quar- 
ter of 1958 (normal volume: 
6000 tons per month). 


The hearings were instigated by 
escape clause applications filed Nov. 
29 by Atlantic Steel & Wire Co., 
Atlanta; Keystone Steel & Wire, 
Peoria, Ill.; Northwestern Steel & 
Wire Co., Sterling, Ill; and Con- 
tinental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
The firms claimed their business 
is being damaged by imports. 


e Deadline May 20 — The Tariff 
Commission’s deadline for a de- 
cision is May 20. If it rules in 
favor of the petitioning firms, rec- 
ommendations for lower quotas or 
higher tariffs will be presented to 
President Eisenhower. The Presi- 
dent has 60 days to study the 
findings and make the final de- 
cision. 

Foreign mill representatives re- 
port January bookings of merchant 
trade products and a wide range 
of light materials were satisfactory. 
As domestic mills become busier, 
the possibility of increased foreign 
steel prices grows. 


THE LAWN MOWER OF 1969 will be started automatically by an electric eye 
when the grass reaches a predetermined height, predicts Moto-Mower Inc., 


Richmond, Ind. The mower will store solar energy for power, follow a precise 
cutting pattern, adjust to moisture and obstacles, dispose of grass clippings, 
return to its shelter, and turn itself off without human attention. With adjust- 
ment, it will dispense fertilizer and plow snow 


Pittsburgh, Sharon Say No 


Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa., 
and Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pitts- 
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REPRESENTATIVE HOLIFIELD 


. examines missile program 


Congress Probes Air Force 
Missile Contract Practices 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT meth- 
ods of the three services are being 
analyzed by Rep. Chet Holifield’s 
(D., Calif.) Military Operations 
Subcommittee. Three days of hear- 
ings have been devoted to Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp.’s (now Space 
Technology Laboratories Inc.’s) 
role in the Air Force’s ballistic mis- 
sile program (Atlas, Thor, Titan, 
and Minuteman). More hearings 
are scheduled on the Army’s and 
Navy’s buying practices. 

Crux: The AF made Ramo- 
Wooldridge systems engineers for 
its entire program; the Army and 
Navy have followed the conven- 
tional approach of arsenal develop 
ment of the big birds—private in- 
dustry steps in after the basic de- 
cisions have been made. Which ap- 
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proach, asks the subcommittee, is 
the most economical and efficient? 


® Several Motives — Beneath the 
surface, the subcommittee is also 
seriously concerned about charges 
that Ramo-Wooldridge may have 
profiteered on its AF business, that 
it may have pirated scientists from 
the government’s laboratories, and 
that its control of the AF’s program 
(though its contracts keep it out 
of hardwarework) may give it too 
much influence in the choice of as- 
sociate and first tier subcontrac- 
tors. 

The root of those charges is a 
General Accounting Office report. 
(GAO is Uncle Sam’s most active 
fiscal watchdog.) Much of the GAO 
report came from an AF inspector 


general's study which was partially 
released by the AF last year. 
Doubtless, there have also been 
complaints (rightly or wrongly) 
from disgruntled firms doing busi- 
ness with the AF, claiming that 
Ramo-Wooldridge exerted a good 
deal of influence in AF circles. 

So Congressman Holifield has 
placed himself in the unenviable 
position of investigating this na- 
tion’s heroes of the moment: The 
men most responsible for our bal- 
listie missile program. In the wit- 
ness chair so far: James Douglas, 
AF secretary; Maj. Gen. Bernard 
Schriever, Ballistic Missile Division 
commander; Maj. Gen. J. H. Doo- 
little (USAF, ret.), chairman, Space 
Technology (who just resigned from 
the President’s space council) ; Simon 
Ramo, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 
Inc.’s executive vice president; Rich- 
ard Horner, assistant AF secretary 
(R&D); and Louis Dunn, Space 
Technology's president. 

A less sympathetic subcommittee 
chairman than Representative Holi- 
field could have turned these hear- 
ing into a three-ring circus. But 
he has maintained that “no expose” 
is intended. “We know interserv- 
ice rivalries exist” on this subject, 
he said. Throughout the hearings 
(with Army and Navy enthusiasts 
quietly watching in the back of the 
hearing room) he _ consistently 
avoided inferences which could have 
placed his subcommittee on the 
front page of every newspaper in the 
country. 


® The Case for RW—In 1954, a 
few men anticipated the _ post- 
Sputnik hysteria of our citizenry 
and laid the groundwork for to- 
day's missile and space programs, 
reported Mr. Ramo. At that time, 
he and Dean Wooldridge had left 
Hughes Aircraft Co. to found their 
firm. They worked with a dozen 
or so top. scientists, executives, 
and military men on the Strategic 
Missile Evaluation Committee. It 
was headed by the late Dr. John 
von Neuman. The committee de- 
cided the Atlas weapon system was 
possible to build and that it could 
be operational in half the time 
ordinarily required to give the AF 
a new weapon. The problem: No 
company (or the AF) had the abil- 
ities and facilities to do the whole 
job. A new type firm was needed 
to give the program systems engi- 
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team; and the fact that the firm 
was backed financially by Thomp- 
son Products Co.. @ Cleveland firm 
well known to the AF. 


© Growth—Ramo-W ooldridge grew 
from 170 personnel directly in- 
volved in the missile program in 


- 1954 to 2580 missilemen in 1958. 


~ says the subcommitice. Thompson’s 
— investment of $165,000 
- combined with $8700 each from 
Messrs. Ramo and Wooldridge 
formed the kernel of what became 


Thompson 
__ loaned the firm about $16 mil 
~ Tion. (The Renegotiation Board 
has cleared Ramo-Wooldridge’s 
& orofits for 195456.) Representa- 


Fi tive Holicld estimated dat 2 $2 


share of the original stock was 


» worth $831 when the company 


it 


. merged into Thompson on Oct. 


‘31, 1958. to become Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge Inc. Personal 
‘ gains for Messrs. Ramo and Wool- 


De cilecspndat io be about $2.5 sail: 


lion each, while they received an- 
"nual salaries ranging from $37,500 
to $50,000. Other topflight scien- 
_ tists of the firm got salaries rang- 


» ing from $11,000 to $42,000 a year. 


Before the merger. Space Tech- 


| nology Laboratories was a division 
of Ramo-Wooldridge In 
| merger, it became a subsidiary corpo- 
_fYation of Thompson Ramo Wool- 
_ dridge, but operationally, was com- 
pletely separated from the new 


the 


_ parent company. 
Today, said General Schriever- 


“We have 1000 scientists and engi- 


| neers on the Space Technology Lab 
: stafi—some of the most outstand- 


saan gags Half have 
_ advanced degrees.” Biggest re- 
sults: The Thor became opera- 
“tional six months ahead of the 
’ original Von Neuman schedule: the 
Atlas (to be operational by June). 
of sched- 


_ ule. One of the most significant 


feats of the AF-Ramo Wooldridge 


_ relationship: It licked the problem 


of administrative bureaucracy. 
' Higher echelons in the AF and De- 
” fense Department demanded many 
levels of review on decisions which 
could have been reached “promptly 
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at the project level,” noted Sec- 
retary Douglas. But General Schrie- 
vers missile division cut that red 
tape. 


© Battle of Washington—Outspok- 
en General Schriever added: “I 
have been in the R&D business a 
long time. People are always 
shooting at your program. The 
only way to win in Washington is 
to have a strong management 
team.” The point: Individual air- 
craft firms (because they want the 
hardware contracts) tend to push 
their own programs in Washington. 
Concluded Secretary Douglas: “We 
have nothing to apologize for.” 
Cost of the ballistic missile program 
approaches $4 billion; Ramo-Wool- 
dridge and Space Technology Labs 
have received about $100 million 
(less than 3 per cent). In contrast, 
said the secretary. hardwaremakers 
usually get 6 to 7 per cent of the 
basic contract. 

Mr. Dunn cdaimed Ramo-Wool- 
dridge’s “willingness” to keep itself 
out of the hardware business greatly 
limited its profitmaking ability 
and assured the AF of “objective 
technical competence,” demanded 
by the Von Neuman committee. 
Defending his firm against the 
profiteering charge, he stated: “The 
value of all company furnished fa- 
cilities is $18 million, of which $49 
million is furnished to the govern- 
ment.” This is contrary to the 
“normal situation. where contrac- 
tors receive facilities from the gov- 
ernment.” Profits were less than 
those earned by major airframe and 
missile production contractors. Mr. 
Ramo reported retained earnings of 
Ramo- Wooldridge were $5 million. 


® Scientists Salaries — Mr. Dunn 
says two scientists resigned recently 
from Space Technology Labs—“out- 
standing people on whom we heav- 
ily depended”—for 40 per cent 
salary increases and stock option 
rights. Sixty-six top men left the 
company last year, mostly for more 
money. While 93 government 
scientists went to Ramo-Wooldridge 
between 1954 and 1956, Mr. Dunn 
stated one of the firm’s mest serious 
problems is “the retention of our 
key people” Last year, the firm 
spent $800,000 recruiting. It costs 
about $2200 to hire one scientist. 
The turnover rate runs from 10 
to 15 per cent a year and is up 


“markedly” in the last year, he 
said, adding: Space Technology 
Labs is “more subject to pirating 
than anyone else in the industry.” 

Implying a defense of his firm’s 
high salaries, Mr. Ramo spoke out: 
“A lack of exploratory development 
holds us (the U. S.) back. We 
must start more R&D than we can 
finish. We are in danger of not 
uncovering the breakthroughs as 
rapidly as we could.” Hitting close 
to the core of the problem, General 
Doolittle pointed out: The govern- 
ment must hire the people or firms 
it needs. “In the future we must 
consider how much a man knows 
and what he can contribute . . . and 
accept criticism” of high salaries, 
or a lack of objectivity. He mildly 
reminded the subcommittee: “Com- 
plete objectivity is difficult to 
achieve.” 


Koppers May Build Plant 


A steelmaking plant using the 
Strategic-Udy process may be built 
in Canada. Koppers Co. Inc., 
Pittsburgh, has received a letter of 
intent from a group of Canadian 
companies. 

The process was developed to 
convert many different grades and 
types of iron ores into semirefined 
steel, bypassing the blast furnace, 
coke ovens, and open hearth fur- 
naces. Frank Senior, manager, de- 
velopment section of Koppers, says 
negotiations are far advanced on an- 
other job using the Strategic-Udy 
Process. 

Plants using the process can be 
built at a cost of $30 to $50 per 
annual ingot ton of capacity, Mr. 
Senior declares. 


Packaged Homes Pick Up 


Home manufacturers expect to 
increase sales this year by an av- 
erage of 20 per cent. Estimates of 
increases range from 10 to 112 per 
cent in a 25-company survey by 
Home Manufacturers Association. 

Last year’s production soared to 
an estimated 110,000 homes; an 18 
per cent increase over 1957 and a 
366 per cent increase for the last 
10 years. Conrad Harness, HMA’s 
executive vice president, predicts 
that within the next 15 years, half 
of America’s homes will be factory 


packaged. 


Washington’s top trustbusters, Assistant Attorney General Victor R. Hansen, left, 
and Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) study steel industry production and price trends 


Justice Battles Bigness 


General Motors and steel companies are likely to get micro- 
scopic examinations by grand juries. Action is underway 
in New York. San Francisco probe slated for April 


ONE of the biggest three ring cir- 
cuses in history is being prepared 
by the Justice Department. It has 
some of the most luminous stars 
the industrial world has ever pro- 


duced. 


e In the First Ring—The main 
event is underway in New York 
where a grand jury is investigating 
the bigness of General Motors 
Corp., the largest U. S. manufac- 
turer. 


e In the Second Ring—In April, a 
grand jury will begin looking into 
the steel industry on the West 
Coast. Featured performers: Colum- 
bia-Geneva Steel Div. of U. S. Steel 
Corp., the world’s most colossal 
steelmaker; Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Co., part of Bethlehem Steel 
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Corp., the nation’s No. 2 steel giant; 
and Kaiser Steel Corp., billed in 
1959 for the first time as the No. 1 
steel producer on the West Coast. 


e In the Third Ring—U. S. Steel 
is tentatively scheduled to make its 
second appearance of the show in a 
New York grand jury investigation 
of its bigness. 


GM Possibilities 


On Feb. 4, Justice caught GM 
and the country by surprise by sub- 
poenaing its records, some dating 
back to 1929, for a grand jury probe 
into the full scope of the company’s 
activities. Company officials are re- 
maining quiet about the matter 
while they study the order, but it 
is no secret that they are irritated 


by this climax to prying which has 
been going on for five or six years. 

Observers in Detroit see it this 
way: GM will comply with the sub- 
poena and hand over records. Gov- 
ernment officials will probably want 
more and elicit countercharges that 
the jury is exceeding its limits. The 
byplay could go on for several 
months before agreement is reached. 
Deliberations of the jury will take 
several more months. If a lawsuit 
comes out of it, you can be sure 
that a series of appeals (regardless 
of the outcome) will tie it up in the 
courts for many months. 

Onlookers are speculating on 
three possible results of the grand 
jury probe: 

1. A criminal suit could be 
brought against GM for violation 
of antitrust laws. Justice usually 
prefers this action on grand jury 
investigations. 

2. A civil suit could result, based 
on evidence uncovered by the jury 
which could not be obtained other- 
wise. It could lead to the eventual 
breakup of the corporation into sev- 
eral competing companies, with the 
corporation’s financing division 
(General Motors Acceptance Corp.) 
coming in for the most attention. 

3. No lawsuits, but eventual an- 
titrust legislation based on the 
jury’s findings. 

It appears that GMAC is the 
principal target. If the investiga- 
tion fails to split the financing 
branch away from the parent com- 
pany, a bill introduced by Sen. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) 
may do the same thing. It pro- 
hibits auto manufacturers from fi- 
nancing auto purchases. Ford Mo- 
tor Co., which has announced its 
intentions of entering the financing 
field, is closely watching develop- 
ments. 


West Coast Squabble 


At the same time Justice dropped 
its GM bombshell, Victor R. Han- 
sen, assistant attorney general, 
warned of a full scale investigation 
of possible price fixing and unfair 
distribution of steel on the West 
Coast. About 30 steel firms are 
expected to be subpoenaed for this 
one, states Lyle Jones, chief of the 
San Francisco office of the depart- 
ment’s Antitrust Division. He said 
the probe probably would not begin 
before the new federal jury is con- 
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vened at San Francisco in April, and 
that all companies concerned would 
have ample time to answer the or- 
ders. 

All three principals—Columbia- 
Geneva, Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel, and Kaiser—emphatically de- 
ny that they have any knowledge 
of the investigation—except what 
they have read in the papers. 

Some west coast steel fabricators 
and producers feel this is the cli- 
max to a long squabble among in- 
dependent fabricators and steel com- 
panies with fabricating subsidiaries. 

The independents.claim that the 
big producers give their fabricating 
divisions an unfair advantage which 
allows them to win bids on price 
and delivery terms which the small- 
er companies cannot meet. 

But one Pacific Northwest fabri- 
cator told STEEL he can see no basis 
for the jury study. “We feel the 
producers have done a good job of 
distributing their output. There 
are times when we feel the pinch, 
but we have always been able to 
get our historical allotment when 
things have been tough.” A small 
San Francisco shop feels the investi- 
gation will be good for the industry. 
“When things are slack, we can 
get all we want, but when business 
picks up, we can’t roll with it be- 
cause we are held to a historical 
pattern.” 


Big Steel Breakup? 


The biggest question mark in- 
volves the report that U. S. Steel’s 
bigness will be investigated. The 
news broke last Monday, with of- 
ficials at USS denying any knowl- 
edge of it. STEEL queried govern- 
ment officials in both New York 
and Washington, and they would 
neither deny nor affirm the rumor. 
Usually reliable sources say that 
they know subpoenas are being 
prepared. 

The investigation allegedly will 
deal with: 1. The possibility of 
breaking Big Steel up in areas where 
it has a major share of the steel mar- 
ket. 2. An end to the present pric- 
ing system, supposedly taking the 
cue from Sen. Estes Kefauver’s 
(D., Tenn.) investigation into ad- 
ministered pricing last year. 

Like most three ring circuses, 
spectators are going to have trouble 
watching all three acts at once, but 
it ought to be quite a show. 
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Breaks Aluminum Record 


The home improvement industry 
consumed a record 300 million Ib 
of aluminum building products in 
1958—40 million lb over the 1957 
figure, says John R. Quinn, direc- 
tor of architectural and construction 
markets, Reynolds Metals Co. 

He attributes the expansion to: 
1. Maintenance-free advantages of 
aluminum. 2. Research and devel- 
opment which has resulted in new 
products and finishes. 3. Sales pro- 
motion programs sponsored by ma- 
jor aluminum producers, fabricators, 
and dealer applicators. (Reynolds 
will spend about $2.5 million in ad- 
vertising and promoting aluminum 
building products in 1959.) 

In addition to more usage of alu- 
minum siding, gutters, downspouts, 
and combination windows and 
doors, Mr. Quinn sees substantial 
increases in roof shingles, shutters, 
soffit and fascia materials for home 
improvements this year. Reynolds 
recently introduced what are said 
to be the first aluminum roof 
shingles in baked-enamel color fin- 
ishes. 


Recession Hits Germans 


West German iron and steel pro- 
duction suffered a moderate decline 
in 1958. Crude steel production 


slipped 7 per cent, totaling 25.1 mil- 


lion tons, vs. 27 million tons in 
1957. 


Raw iron ore output dropped to 
19.8 million tons (iron content: 5.23 
million tons) from 20.2 million tons 
in the previous year (iron content: 
5.32 million tons). Pig iron pro- 
duction slid 9.3 per cent to 18.3 
million tons. 


Production of finished rolled steel 
products came to 16.7 million tons, 
compared with 18.1 million tons in 
1957, a 7.5 per cent drop. 


Lackawanna Growth Seen 


Ranking high in Bethlehem 
Steel’s expansion plans is a 25 per 
cent increase in capacity at its 
Lackawanna plant. Edmund F. 
Martin, vice president-operations, 
says the expansion will take place 
when demand for steel warrants it. 
Planned facilities would add about 
1,500,000 tons of ingot capacity 
at an estimated cost of $250 mil- 
lion. 

Expansion emphasis would be on 
plate and structural steel products. 
Plans include a new plate mill, a 
slabbing mill, and basic facilities, 
including two blast furnaces, an 
open hearth shop, and three coke 
oven batteries. 

Annual capacity at Lackawanna 
has been expanded to 6 million 
ingot tons from 3 million tons 
since 1950, a 67 per cent increase. 


THIS HUGE ALUMINUM CRANE is more than 50 tons lighter than an equivalent 


steel crane, permitting a saving in building support and structural member cost 


at Reynolds Metals Co. Alloys Plant, Sheffield, Ala. 


The 150 ton (rated capac- 


ity) crane, 32 ft wide with 80 ft span, was fabricated from Reynolds’ 1% and 
22 in. aluminum plates by Milwaukee Crane Div., Cudahy, Wis., Industrial 


Enterprises Inc. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Can We Have a Long Range Atom Plan? 


PUBLIC HEARINGS start tomorrow on the “devel- 
opment, growth, and state of the atomic energy in- 
dustry.” This is an annual affair for the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee. Sen. Clinton Anderson (D., N. 
Mex.), chairman, says the hearings will center on our 
power program. Industry’s attitudes will receive special 
attention. “The optimistic plans of industry have not 
come about. We intend to look into the problems 
which have served as deterrents to the advance of the 
industry,” forecasts the senator. 

The committee also promises to ask industry and 
the Atomic Energy Commission about nonelectric power 
applications of the atom (like process steam and heat- 
ing), isotope development, and the maritime program. 
The atom plane and problems in disposal of atomic 
waste are also high on the list of committee interests. 

What concerns the committee most is our lack of 
a workable long range (five to ten year) power pro- 
gram. Headline catching ventures like Operation Plow- 
share (using an atom bomb to blast loose oil shale 
or create a new Alaskan harbor) take the public’s mind 
off the more serious needs of the 1970s, many com- 
mittee members believe. 

With Lewis Strauss moved over to the Commerce De- 
partment and John McCone installed as AEC chair- 
man, these congressmen (many of them westerners who 
tend to recognize power shortages before some of their 
eastern brothers) think the time is right to force the 
AEC to act. The big Democratic majority of both 
houses will help, because one of the big issues is the 
administration’s reluctance to commit huge sums of 
federal money for years ahead. 


Economic Spur Is Lacking 


Senator Anderson describes the committee’s efforts 
to get a program: “I am determined that a concrete, 
understandable program for insuring that this country 
takes its proper place in the development of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy for power shall be enacted 
in this Congress.” 
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Admitting that industry has already made heavy 
expenditures, the senator points out that more spend- 
ing may not come because industry does not feel “the 
economic compulsion” to act. Fossil fuels are plentiful, 
and new sources of energy, like shales and lignites, 
are on the immediate horizon. Industry is also reluc- 
tant, he says, because it fears that what starts as gov- 
ernment aid will end in government ownership. 

To get around those problems, he endorses a plan 
to have the AEC build first generation prototype re- 
actors (with industry participation under “exceptional 
circumstances”). On second generation plants, he 
wants a subsidy to private industry up to 90 per cent 
of the differential between the cost of a nuclear plant 
and that of a conventional plant. The hooker on this: 
He believes public power groups and co-operatives 
should receive “comparable” subsidies. Private in- 
dustry will fight that on the ground that it encourages 
unfair competition from public power interests. Out- 
look: No one will be surprised if the long range view 
is again mired in the conflicting interests of power 
groups. 


Secretary of Science Is Needed 


Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) and Sen. John 
McClellan (D., Ark.) have dropped a bill into the 
hopper creating a secretary of science who would 
“oversee all matters relating to science.” AEC, National 
Science Foundation, National Aeronautics & Space 
Administration, and National Bureau of Standards 
would come under the new secretary’s jurisdiction. 

Some observers are predicting passage on the ground 
that the White House is cluttered with science ad- 
visory groups. Why not make it official with cabinet 
rank for one man and give him the organizational 
power which advisory committees lack? 


Space Program Previewed 


Part of the interest in a science secretary is based 
on the administration’s admittance before several Con- 
gressional committees that we are behind the Russians 
in space development programs. As with atomic energy 
development, to some congressmen the cause appears 
to be partly a lack of long range planning. NASA 
Chief Keith Glennan estimated an 18 months’ lag to 
the House Science & Astronautics Committee. 

He gave this preview of events through 1966: 

1. By 1960, a second stage will be used on the Atlas 
to hoist a 6000 lb payload into orbit around the earth, 
or a 1000 lb payload to the moon. 

2. By 1962, a 20,000 lb payload can be sent around 
the earth (or a 4000 lb payload beyond the moon) 
with a cluster of engines supplying 1.5 million lb of 
thrust. 

3. By 1964, we should have a single engine capable 
of 1.5 million Ib of thrust. 

4. By 1966, we may be able to cluster four of those 
engines to put 150,000 lb into orbit. 
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. Communications: First class mail is air lifted; 


1959 brings direct distance dialing. 


average. 


Here's What Miami Offers 


These are the vital areas you will want to check in 
any plant location shopping you do: 


. Industry Wanted: No heavy, basic produc- 


ers; partmakers, precision tool firms preferred. 


Labor: Pool of skilled labor is called last un- 
limited source; state has Right-To-Work law. 


Markets: Retail market is good; Latin-Amer- 
ican export trade is active. 


No tax concessions given; no state or 


Transportation: Air facilities are good; city 


2. Construction & Land: Land supply is short, 9 
saturation expected in 1975. : 
3. Electric Power: Plenty available, but rates 
are the highest in Florida. 7. 
4. Finance: Most commercial banks have new 
business, foreign trade departments. 10. Taxes: 
local income tax. 
5. Fuels: City will be connected this year to Texas 
natural gas pipeline. 1. 
is served by two seaports. 
6. Government: State government is termed z ; 
“conservative,” fire and police protection above 12. Water & Waste: 


Heavy industrial wastes 
may be a problem; water is plentiful. 
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Miami Woos the Light Industries 


ATTENTION: Steel mills, found- 
ries. Don’t move to Miami, Fla. 
In a novel promotional approach, 


Dade County Development Depart- 
ment openly courts some types of 


companies, discourages others. Cit- 
ing Miami’s climate as a major at- 
traction, a 300-page survey of the 
county claims the area is the na- 
tion’s last unlimited source of 


_ skilled labor, formed by a “hidden 


labor pool” of workers who have 
migrated from their home town jobs 
to bask in the sun. 


@ Drawbacks, Too — The survey 
points out, however, that power 
rates are too high for big users, the 
location is bad for heavy, long dis- 
tance shipping, and that steel mills 


and iron foundries, after all, do 
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dump wastes into the water and 
smoke up the sunny resort air. 
Land is getting scarce, too, admits 
the report. : 

It says that high ground satura- 
tion is imminent in 1975 without a 
wholesale reclamation of swamp- 
land. 


What does Miami want? In a 


specific outline of acceptablé firms, 


the survey points out companies 
which produce electronic compon- 
ents; make plastic products; conduct 
research for the home office; or are 


engaged in light fabricating, pre-, 


cision partmaking, or allied fields. 

Among its assets (besides climate 
and labor supply), the area boasts 
plenty of dependable electric power, 
airborne handling of first class mail, 
and low construction costs result- 


ing from intense competition among 


builders. 


* Benefits which industry will en- 


joy at law, says the report, include 
a Right-To-Work amendment to 
the state constitution; rigid building 
codes; and no state taxes on in- 
heritance or income. 


~«@ Five-Foot Yardstick.— Applicants 


for a commercial location in Miami 
are evaluated by the Community 
Net Worth Analysis, devised by the 


“~ Development Committee of Dade 


County. The analysis measures a 
company’s effect on: 1. The com- 
munity in terms of labor relations. 
2. Air and water pollution. 3. 
Consumption of resources. 4. Burd- 
en on transport systems. 5. Effect 
on established business. 
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New handling efficiency. Locking one to another to form stabl 
rigid loads, new Alcan Trr-Lox ingots give you easier, faster handlix 
with a wide variety of equipment . . . safer, more compact stac 
ing. Save time from car unloading to storage and furnace chargin 


Co., Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles * Charles Batchelder & Co., Botsford, Co 


Additional distribution (Alcan Foundry Alloys:) Apex Smelting 


Free standing. Alcan Tri-Lox ingot bundles maintain 
their rigidity and stability even when unbanded. This 
free-standing advantage is a real timesaver in carrying, 
storing and furnace charging. For Alean Tri-Lox bundles 
need no pallets or special slings fer pick-up, can be set 
right on the bare floor . . . safely. 


From Aluminium research... 


Cuts unloading time. Alcan Tri-Lox bundles take the roughest 
handling. Interlocking design prevents “rolling” or “fingering” in 
transit .. . deep grooves keep straps tightly in place. The result: 
bundles arrive in excellent condition, ready for fast unloading by 
fork-lift truck. Alcan Tri-Lox bundles save checking time, too. 
Every bundle is a convenient one-ton, 40-ingot unit. 


...@ New ingot form 


especially designed fo reduce your handling costs! 


| From a fabricator standpoint, the new Alcan 
TRI-LOK ingot may well be the most meaningful 
advance ever made in aluminum ingot design. 


Here’s a way to save time in every phase of ingot handling 


—the new Alcan Tri-Lox ingot! 


Newest of Aluminium’s ingot developments, Alcan 
Tri-Lox remelt ingots are especially designed for faster, 
more efficient handling. You see this handling ease in the 
safe, stable way the new ingots bundle and stack—locking 
one to another, not in just one, but in three different ways. 
The result: measurable cost savings in car unloading, 


handling and storage operations. 


For information on the new Alcan Tri-Lox design—or 
aluminum in any other ingot form—just call or write your 


nearest Aluminium Limited sales office. 


Aluminium 
Limited 
Ingot Specialist...serving 
American Aluminum Fabricators — 


To prevent lengthwise move- 
ment, raised surfaces A insert 
in depressions B. 

To prevent cross movement, 
raised surfaces D insert in de- 
pressions C. 


ee 
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Exclusive 3-way interlock. The Alcan Tri-Lox design 
is unique in that it prevents lateral movement of any 
kind. Within the stack or bundle, ingots are “mated” one 
to another, actually locking in three different ways. 
Despite excellent stacking stability, there’s never an un- 
locking problem. Just lift to separate! 


é 


In they S Aluminium Limited Sales, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. CLEVELAND + CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES « DETROIT ATLANTA 


Engineer Shortage To Recur: 
Counter It with Creativity 


METALWORKING’S rapid recov- 
ery promises to revive an old prob- 
lem—a shortage of topnotch engi- 


neers. The deficit will continue 
into the *60s. But you can ward 
off its harmful effects by preparing 
for it now. One effective way: 
Develop a company climate that 
encourages creativity. 

The payoff is great: More new 
ideas to give you a competitive edge; 
higher morale; greater productivity; 
lower turnover; a need for fewer 
recruits. 


e The Need—Increasing the flow 
of new ideas is an important task 
at any time; it becomes critical with 
a shortage of creative personnel. 

About 40,000 students will get 
bachelor’s degrees in engineering 
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this year, around 41,000 next year, 
about 43,000 in 1961. But the de- 
mand for engineers will “substan- 
tially exceed 46,000 per year,” esti- 
mates Deutsch & Shea Inc., New 
York technical manpower consult- 
ants. Result: Accounting for losses, 
a shortage of at least 15,000 engi- 
neers during the three years. 


e It’s Tough Here—In greatest de- 
mand will be the engineer with 
both technical and administrative 
ability; they’re already in short 
supply. You can also expect serious 
shortages of mechanical, industrial, 
chemical, electrical, and aeronautical 
engineers. Metallurgical engineers 
will be a little easier to hire. Civil 
and mining engineers will be in 
relatively good supply. Hard to 


find will be some specialists: Op- 
erations research people, systems 
and methods experts, electrome- 
chanical engineers. 


e It’s Long Term—Stopgap meas- 
ures won’t solve the problem be- 
cause the coming shortage promises 
to be a lasting one. National 
Science Foundation predicts the 
number of engineering graduates 
won't hit 50,000 per year until 
1965 (when it may jump to 55,000 
or more). 

Demand is rising much faster 
than that. Engineering employment 
is climbing more than three times 
as fast as total employment. In- 
dustry will have about 950,000 en- 
gineers on its payroll next year; 
about 1,550,000 by 1970, estimates 
the National Science Foundation. 
Engineers make up about 1.2 per 
cent of today’s civilian labor force, 
vs. 0.91 per cent in 1950. And 
the trend line keeps curving sharply 
upward. 

The demand for engineers fol- 
lows the trend of research and 
development expenditures and new 
plant and equipment outlays. Met- 
alworking is boosting R&D expendi- 
tures more than 4 per cent yearly 
and capital spending will start to 
climb again later this year. 


e Its Consequences—The projected 
shortage can lead to hoarding of 
engineers, “raiding,” curtailment of 
research, lofty salaries, inadequate 
training, and other undesirable de- 
velopments. 

You can ward off such _prob- 
lems—if you start assembling your 
defense now. You'll have to devise 
programs aimed at holding the 
men you have and hiring the new 
men you want. You can do it 
through a company climate that 
will bring out each individual’s 
creative ability. 


e Plan of Attack—Your engineers 
probably aren’t working even close 
to their potential. A Deutsch & 
Shea survey of 105 leading scientists 
and administrators concludes: Most 
companies, if they don’t actually 
stifle creative potential, do little 
to develop it. The interviewees 
mentioned several problem areas. 
Let’s take a look at them with an 
eye toward possible solutions: 


¢ Conformity—About two-thirds ¢ 


sTett 


the panelists cited pressure to con- 
form as a major block to creativity. 
They indicate that you'll get more 
new (and rewarding) ideas from 
your engineers if you allow them to 
be different. Says Prof. Franklin 
J. Shaw, Department of Psychology, 
Purdue University: “Our intoler- 
ance of unpressed pants and over- 
due haircuts doesn’t speak too well 
for our understanding and appre- 


ciation of individuals possessing in- 


terpretive talent.” 


e Teamwork — Emphasizing team- 
work in R&D projects is a deterrent 
to creativity, many panélists assert. 
They say discussion and pooling 
of knowledge are helpful, but over- 
emphasis on teamwork greatly re- 
duces individual initiative and in- 
dependence. The creative man is 
motivated from within, they say. 

Perry R. Mason, course develop- 
ment engineer, General Electric 
Co., asserts: “A group atmosphere 
is not generally stimulating to the 
development of creative talent.” 
Echoes Paul Trentham, administra- 
tive assistant, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.: “We must remember 
that an idea originates in the mind 
of one man.” 

The panelists admit that team- 
work is good in strictly problem- 
solving situations. 


e Recognition—A prime motivating 
factor among engineers is self-satis- 
faction—but too few employers in- 
form the men on the results of 
their efforts. “Too many organiza- 
tions seem to soft-pedal and _ at- 
tempt to hide from the man the full 
value of his contribution,” reports 
A. H. Nicholson, director of de- 
sign, Federal Glass Co. “En- 
couragement for invention should 
be financial and graduated with 
the importance of the invention. 
Generally, assessment of its future 
impact leaves much to be desired,” 
says Dr. Leo Steg, manager, Aero- 
sciences Laboratory, GE Missile & 
Space Vehicles Dept. 

Since the researchworker seldom 
learns the value of an invention 
and much time must pass before 
it is expressed or capitalized, there’s 
a great need for frequent spot 
evaluations and enthusiasm for any 
new idea by supervisors, declares 
John W. Lincoln of Arthur D. 
Little Inc. 

Fred C. Finsterbach, education 
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and training consultant, adds that 
technical people seldom are given 
any incentive but money when 
what they crave is a climate that 
allows freedom to be creative. A 
pleasant, quiet workplace helps. 
Some consultants recommend that 
you put no more than four engi- 
neers in one office and place lab 
facilities nearby. But the biggest 
step toward establishing the right 
climate must be taken in the phi- 
losophy and attitudes of top man- 
agement, most respondents indicate. 


¢ Top Level Aid—Deutsch & Shea 
lists steps top management can take: 


1. Learn to understand creative 
people and the creative process. 
2. Be willing to take chances and 
calculated risks. 3. Deliver ade- 
quate, concrete rewards for accom- 
plishments; spell out carefully and 
demonstrate incentives. 4. Recog- 
nize researchers’ dedication to their 
science; accept the long range goals 
and objectives of research. 5. In- 
dicate your firm’s areas of interest 
so the men can choose their areas 
of concentration with enthusiasm. 
6. Maintain open communication 
channels. 7. Give prestige to crea- 
tive people; establish honors of the 
purely professional sort. 


¢ Gamble—Seven in ten panelists 
say the  we-can’t-afford-to-take- 
chances attitude of management is 
the greatest inhibitor of creative 
achievement. Says Professor Shaw: 
“Creativity within limits’ is like 
being just a little bit pregnant. The 
creative spirit is an all or none 
proposition.” 

Reports Deutsch & Shea: Where 
management refuses to gamble, the 
problems given to technical people 
are too specific and well defined 
or too short range to permit im- 
portant creative contributions. The 
men are asked to follow an orderly, 
direct, prescribed pattern to get a 
desired result. That blocks op- 
portunities for basic advances whose 
payoff might be far greater in the 
long run. 


e Support — Creative men resent 
spending time on details. Those 
can often be handled by a lower 
salaried employee. A large eastern 
utility found that its 850 engineers 
were spending only 45 per cent of 
their time on engineering work. 
By using skilled technicians, the 


firm cut 150 men from its engi- 
neering crew. 

It’s important to find out how 
many men you need now—and 
how many you'll need in the future. 
Example: At GE, requirements for 
graduates, classified by major dis- 
ciplines, are forecast for ten years. 


e Facilities—Here’s how the panel- 
ists ranked seven proposals to im- 
prove working conditions: First: 
Adequate supporting personnel. Sec- 


ond: Up-to-date lab equipment. 
Third: A special library for the 
group. Fourth: Reference mate- 


rials at each man’s desk. Private 
offices and small lab room were 
judged less important; isolation 
from other departments was con- 
sidered relatively unimportant by 
most, even harmful by some. 


e Desires—Here’s how the panelists 
voted (by percentage) on personal 
creativity motives: 

¢ Desire to solve problems— 
68.6%. 

e Personal gratification from ac- 
complishment—64%. 

e Desire to win scientific pres- 
tige—64%. 

e Desire to advance financially— 


42%. 

e Desire to advance in titl— 
14.3%. 

e Desire to win in competi- 
tion—12.4%. 


e Gaining special benefits (bo- 
nuses, trips, vacations) —4.8%. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, StEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Tube for English Channel? 


The long dreamed of tunnel un- 
der the English Channel may be- 
come a reality in a few years. A 
French firm, Le Groupement 
d’Etudes de Tunnel sous la Manche, 
began a two year study of the proj- 
ect last year. 

The financial feasibility of a tun- 
nel is being reviewed by the Econo- 
mist Intelligence Unit of London, 
Societe d’Etudes Techniques et Eco- 
nomiques of France, and Leuro, 
Cather & Co., Chicago. 

Construction of a tunnel would 
overcome the principal natural and 
transportation cost obstacles to a free 
flow of goods between England and 
the European continent. 
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This machine has a 24” extra high 
bed, speed range 6.8 to 250.0 R.P.M. 
Equipped with 5 sided Turret Head 
and 4 sided Side Head, both hand in- 
dexing, 4 jaw hand operated chuck. 


CALL YOUR BULLARD SALES OFFICE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE COMPLETE STORY 


This “built-in” accuracy, 


which is inherent in THE BULLARD COMPANY 


every Bullard Cut Master 
V.T.L., Model 75, can be IDGEPORT Oi, 
N* Es Gale. Carman 


BR 
applied to your work. CON 


How the Various Makes Measure Up 


(Cargo space dimensions in inches) 


KEY: 


LM—Floor length from bottom front seat to inside raised tailgate. 

LN—Floor length from bottom of second seat to inside raised 
tailgate. Ford’s figure is for nine-passenger models. Figure 
for its six-passenger models is 58.2 in. 

HN—Maximum height of roof above floor at car center line. 

WR—Maximum width of cargo space at floor. 


WN—Rear end opening width at top of tailgate. 


Source: AMA Specifications. 


Lengths Height Widths 
MAKE LM LN HN wR WN 
Chevrolet 94.8 60.0 32.1 66.0 46.0 
Pontiac 93.6 58.2 32.2 66.0 48.0 
Oldsmobile 91.6 56.9 30.1 63.3 49.5 
Buick 94.4 61.5 28.4 63.3 49.5 
Ford 944 60.5 33.6 60.4 44.3 
Edsel 94.3 60.5 30.0 59.7 44,3 
Mercury oo -9. 61.3 33-5 66.1 46.3 
Plymouth 
Dodge 98.6 64.5 33.0 62.5 50.7 
De Soto 
Chrysler 
Lark 82.5 46.5 35.3 58.2 44] 
Rambler 82.4 48.5 29.3 59.5 47.8 
Rambler 


eg 


American 74.3 37.9 31.3 59.4 38.5 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


STATION WAGONS have quickly 
snared so much of the market that 
the next few percentage points of 
penetration will be hard to come 
by. They accounted for 15.3 per 
cent of the 1958 model run and 
are pushing two door hardtops (16.9 
per cent) as the second most popu- 
lar body style. Two door sedans 
are first. In 1957, wagons took 
13.6 per cent of the market; two 
door hardtops claimed 18:4 per cent. 
Wagon sales are expected to peak 
around 17 to 19 per cent of total 
output. So from here on out prog- 
ress will be slow. 


Four door wagons remain most 
popular. Only 2.3 per cent of last 
year’s sales were two doors. There 
are no industry figures available on 
the ratio of six to nine passenger 
models sold, but several divisions in- 
dicate about an 80/20 split in favor 
of the six passenger jobs. The ratio 
doesn’t hold in the low priced field. 
Plymouth, Chevrolet, and Ford re- 
portedly sell two six passenger wag- 
ons for every nine passenger rig. 
The most successful nine passenger 
models are those with the third seat 
facing to the rear. This setup is 
available on all Chrysler Corp. 
lines, GM’s Chevrolet and Pontiac. 


e Price Helps — The low priced 
three are the top sellers. Last year, 
they accounted for 19.3 per cent 
of all low priced car sales. Slightly 
more than 10 per cent of the medium 
price sales are in wagons. The 
figure in the high price class is less 
than 2 per cent. 

Plymouth leads in station wagon 
sales. Some 28 per cent of its 1958 
sales were wagons, against 20 per 
cent for Ford and 15 per cent for 
Chevrolet. The percentages are 
holding true this year. 

Studebaker-Packard Corp. claims 
Lark models are selling well—al- 
though the company refuses to say 
how well. American Motors Corp. 
reveals 42 per cent of its Rambler 
American output now is in wagons. 


@ Small But Roomy—One reason 


orm without permission is pronibited 


Ford, GMC Offer 


New Drives 


TWO transmissions, one for tractors and one for intercity buses, 
have been announced by Ford’s Tractor & Implement Div., and 


GMC Truck & Coach Div. 


Ford’s Select-O-Speed (above) has ten forward speeds and 
two reverse. It’s automatic with a hydraulic power shift. Gear 


ratio changes can be made with the tractor in motion. 


Shift- 


ing is done by moving a selector lever until the desired ratio 


shows in a window next to the lever. 


combinations are possible. 


Several power takeoff 


Power shifting is provided by three internal hydraulic clutches 


and three bands controlling three planetary gear sets. 


A fourth 


planetary gear set gives constant gear reduction. 


e Hydrashift—GMC’s bus transmission provides overdrive in all 
four forward speeds to give faster acceleration and improved fuel 
consumption. ‘The device is designed for both direct and over- 
drive in each ordinary transmission gear. Shifting between di- 
rect and overdrive is done under full power without operating 
the clutch simply by moving a button on the shift lever. It actu- 
ates hydraulic pressure which alternately engages or disengages 


each of two clutch systems. It simplifies split shifting. 


for the American’s success stems 
from its cargo space (Page 111). Al- 
though the car’s wheelbase is 8 in. 
shorter than the Rambler or Lark, 
its cargo space is less than a foot 
shorter and about as wide. The 
cheapest American wagon ($2060) 
lists for $235 less than the lowest 
priced Lark wagon ($2295). It av- 
erages $270 less than larger Ram- 
blers ($2562). Ford’s wagons start 
at $2567; Chevrolet’s at $2571; 
Plymouth’s at $2574. 

Rumor has it that AMC will offer 
a roof type cargo carrier on the 
American this month or next at no 
extra cost. This is a rebuttal to the 
$100 price cuts GM made last 
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month on its imported Vauxhall 
and Opel wagons. 


° Watch These—If you’re thinking 
of buying a station wagon this 
year, don’t stint yourself on power 
in favor of economy. Plymouth 
doesn’t even offer a six cylinder en- 
gine for its heavier vehicles. 
Watch for tubeless tires that leak 
air. Several manufacturers are re- 
commending that dealers use tubed 
tires on the rear of the larger models. 


Trouble with GM Light Car? 


A specially numbered Corvette 
body is scheduled for prototype 


buildup at GM’s Fisher Body Div. 
around the first of April, say com- 
pany insiders. Despite GM’s latest 
security pledge from its top man- 
agement, Motordom knows that this 
“special Corvette” is really GMs 
light car which has been scheduled 
for fall introduction. 

Now Detroit’s wondering if the 
debut may be delayed. Talk has 
it that Chevrolet. has bogged down 
getting the “Corvette” aluminum 
engine underway at Massena, N. Y. 
Originally, it was scheduled to have 
a permanent molded aluminum 
head and crankcase with gray iron 
finned cylinders sandwiched _be- 
tween. But Massena _ reportedly 
hasn’t been able to get its perma- 
nent mold lines set up satisfactorily. 

So Detroit is buzzing with stories 
that a cast iron block may be sub- 


stituted—at least at first. The 
rumor just isn’t so. GM’s little job 
is already tail heavy. Any addi- 


tional weight would call for a com- 
plete suspension redesign which is 
costly and takes too long. 

It is known that Massena has 
brought in some diecasting ma- 
chines and dies. It may possibly 
try to pull the head and crankcase 
out as aluminum diecastings instead 
of permanent molded parts. 

Assembly and manufacturing fa- 
cilities at Chevrolet’s Willow Run, 
Mich., plant (and at Detroit Trans- 
mission Div. across the street) are 
proceeding on schedule. 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1959 1958 

Januannyaueeeeere 545,757 489,515 
Bebruaryaeen merece 392,112 
March ae seer ote 357,049 
April. cia sare etme tie 316,503 
Mays aa eee. 349,474 
Junewsg Ser ge 337,355 
| [lls faeces PNR AGCoeesg oe 321,053 
PATISUS TEM er eee ee 180,324 
Septembernuasesmeeee 130,426 
October, ....55 Ae 261,696 
November. 4.44 eeeeee 514,099 
December 235.4) soot 593,920 

Otay we eee 4,243,526 
Week Ended 1959 1958 
ebay HO) Sage ee 133,362 120,140 
lanes 135,953 109,761 
lant 24 yt 126,843 107,495 
antes eee 119,678 104,359 
Febe Catone 117,124, 109,028 
Feb: ol4 a. ie. 118,000* 101,656 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
{Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 
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*Week ended Feb. 7. 


Business Recovery Reaches Plateau 


THE RECOVERY from last year’s 
recession has hit its first plateau. It 
does not mean that the upturn has 
been halted, but it will be two or 
three months before we'll see gains 
similar to those racked up in the 


fall. 


© Exhibit No. 1—SrTeet’s industrial 
production index above shows that 
the sidewise movement through 
January is extending into February. 
In three of the last five weeks of 
record, the trend line has held at 
the 159 mark (1947-49=100). This 
is one of the few ways in which this 
upturn differs from those following 


the two previous recessions. They 
had enough strength to boom 
through the midwinter months, 


which normally are marked by a 
falloff in business activity. 

The stability of our index is 
caused by the marked improvement 
in the steel industry. Operations 
for the week ended Feb. 15 were 
scheduled at about 83.5 per cent of 
capacity, good for 2,363,000 net 
tons of steel for ingots and castings. 
It’s the highest output in nearly two 
years. The industry’s record of 2,- 
525,000 net tons was set in the week 
ended Dec. 22, 1956. Today, that 
would be almost 90 per cent of ca- 
pacity, a mark that could be reached 


within the next two or three 
months. 
Electric output and railroad 
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freight carloadings are in their nor- 
mal seasonal declines, and the auto 
industry has been held below an- 
ticipated schedules because of a 
glass shortage at Chrysler Corp. Be- 
cause none of these factors is ex- 
pected to improve in the immediate 
future, a stalemate is developing in 
the index which will not be broken 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)? 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) .... 


Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions) ? 


Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)* 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 


Federal Gross Debt (billions) 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 


Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions)* .............. 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions)* 


PRICES 


STEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® .............. 


SreEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 
All Commodities? 


Commodities Other than Farm & Foods? 


*Dates on request. 1Preliminary. 
2,699,173. %Federal Reserve Borrd. 


Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1l,000 bbl) ... 
Construction Volume (ENR—millions) 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) .. 


2Weekly capacities, 
4Member banks, 
100. 61936-39—100. *Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49—100. 


LATEST PRIOR YEAR 
PERIOD* WEEK AGO 

BOC BOE 2,3631 2,288 1,445 
13,2001 13,151 12,289 

8,5551 8,005 8,120 

7,1001 7,107 6,858 

a3 seein $284.2 $418.2 $322.9 
fo 1t043 SOOO 135,283 

9601 983 032 

322 296 326 

$31,121 $31,150 $30,579 

ae +8% +5% —2% 

. $25,026 $25,116 $22,778 
$285.8 $286.5 $274.4 

$31.7 $33.2 $24.2 

Sere 16,141 18,720 12,371 
$95.2 $95.6 $86.2 

Ree $32.1 $32.3 $25.9 
247.82 247.82 239.15 

218.8 218.2 201.0 

119.2 119.5 118.6 

sch twee 127.3 127.4 125.8 
net tons: 1959, 2.831,486; 1958, 


until spring influences (in April or 
May) push it upward again. 


e Exhibit No. 2—Analysis of the 
business trend indicators which 
STEEL publishes periodically (four 
appear on the next two pages) 
shows a noticeable easing in the 
upward movement within the last 


Federal Reserve System. 51935-39— 


COMPLETE 


QUALITY 


another advantage of 


factory-made 


alloy sling chains! 


Taylor’s well-known quality control 
—gamma ray testing ... controlled 
heat-treating ... professional . 
inspectors—give TM factory-made . 
Alloy Sling Chains the big edge- 
over do-it-yourself types: 
Patented Tayco Hooks, 
stress-free links and ~ 
Taylor's Certificate of 
Test are other 
advantages. Get 
all the facts. Call 
your distributor 
or write for 
Bulletin 13 
> today! 


A full line of 
welded and 
weldless 
chain 


CERTIFICATE 
OF TEST 


bears the chain guar- 
antee, proof test and 
serial number. 


S.G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., INC. 
Hammond, Indiana 
3505: Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SINCE 


1873 


CHAIN 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


DURABLE GOODS ORDERS 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


New Orders* Sales* 

1958 1957 1958 1957 
Jan. . 10,704 14,176 12,646 14,941 
Feb. .. 10,688 14 102 12,038 14,808 
Mar. .. 11,488 13,853 11,670 14,198 
Apr. .. 10,8383 13 234 11,532 14,254 
May .. 11,423 14,115 11,643 14,296 
June .. 12,245 13,249 12.086 14,207 
July .. 12512 13,005 12,256 14.573 
Aug, =. 22,07) 137160 12.385 14,297 
Sept. .. 12859 12 519 12,723 14,132 
Oct. - 13,5380 12,154 12,943 13,932 
Nov. .. 13,600+ 12,434 13,3007 13,548 
Dee, .. 13,5007 11,399 13,6007 13,092 


Seasonally adjusted. +Preliminary. 
U. S. Office of Business Economics. 


Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 


GEAR SALES INDEX 


1947-49 = 100 


1958 1957 1956 1955 
Jan. 174.5 259.3 245.5 140.9 
Feb. 179.1 239.5 256.2 14815 
Mar 173.7 (2624 276.5 aloe 
Apr. 153.2 221.7 264.7 17988 
May 142.2 2632) 27516) 205m 
June 173.8 215.9 245.4 193.5 
July 133.3 211.4 286.7 20109 
Aug. 162.1 225.8 219.5 217.6 
Sept. 170.7 174.9 230.5 246.5 
Oct. 175.9 207.0 299.8 227.6 
Nov. 182.7 165.3 216.2 210.4 
Dec. 145.5 150.8 235.7 245%m 
Avg 163.9 216.4 254.4 198.3 


American Gear Mfrs. Assn. 


two months. Forty-five of these 
statistical series are of importance to 
metalworking in shipments and pro- 
duction, orders and sales, backlogs, 
prices and wages, and employment. 
Two months ago, two-thirds of 
them showed a month-to-month im- 
provement. Today, only 22 are 
above the previous month’s levels. 
The slowdown has been most ap- 
parent in new orders, while ship- 
ments are still reflecting the earlier 
improvement in bookings. 


Year-to-year comparisons show a 
much more optimistic, but mislead- 
ing, picture. Twenty-seven of the 
series are ahead of their correspond- 
ing year-ago figures, with significant 
laggards showing up in the back- 
log and employment categories. 
Two months ago, only 12 of the in- 
dicators were above their year 
earlier marks. 


® Growing Difference—There has 
been some improvement since De- 
cember, but the widening gap has 
been caused even more by the rapid 
downward movement of the year- 
ago trend lines. Even if the indi- 
cators maintain a status quo for the 
next two or three months, their rel- 
ative improvement over 1958’s fig- 
ures will appear much more impres- 
sive than the facts warrant. 


A case in point is railroad freight 
carloadings. They have been one 
of the weakest segments of the econ- 
omy for many months, but within 
the last few weeks loadings have 
been running as much as 6 per cent 
above year-ago figures. Yet they 
are still well below the weekly to- 
tals for any comparable period in 
recent years. 


Buyers Only Lukewarm 


Purchasing agents continue to re- 
port improvement in both new or- 
ders and production. But the Busi- 
ness Survey Committee of their na- 
tional association says: “The con- 
sensus does not reflect any emphat- 
ic optimism in most industries.” 
More new orders were received in 
January than in December by 46 
per cent of the members, compared 
with 32 per cent who reported bet- 
terment in the last month of 1958. 
Forty-two per cent reported produc- 
tion on the up side, compared with 
35 per cent the month before. 

Employment continues to tag be- 
hind production. Only 22 per cent 
reported higher payrolls in January, 
the same figure as in December. 
Less than half of the respondents 
believe employment will rise dur- 


ing 1959. 
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RADIO & TELEVISION OUTPUT 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


Radio 
1958 1957 
1,026 1,0°6 

877 1,265 
931 1,609 
697 1,116 
655 1024 
774 1,088 
622 613 
1,029 966 
1,572 1,611 
1,322 1,569 
1,546 1,689 
1,526 1,793 


Television 
1958 1957, 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
iC Ca ae 
Sept. -... 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Totals .. 


12 577 15,429 


Electronic Industries Association. 


While a majority of the members 
feel that the recession trend has 


been reversed, only 24 per cent 


show any inclination to rebuild in- 
ventories. In fact, 27 per cent re- 
port that they are still reducing 
stocks. 


Credit Head Optimistic 


“While the momentum of the re- 
covery from last year’s recession has 
lost some of its extra zip, business 
will be good this year, and corpo- 
rate profits will be better than they 


_ were in 1958,” predicts Edwin B. 


Moran, executive vice president of 
the National Association of Credit 
Management. But unemployment 
may continue at a high level, part- 
ly because “labor unions will be 
more demanding, resulting in a gen- 
eral rise in wages, forcing prices up- 
ward, with another round of infla- 
tion held in moderate check only 
through the credit restraint exer- 
cised by the Federal Reserve.” 
Mr. Moran feels that pressure on 
bank reserves will tighten credit; 
corporations will increase their 
working capital; and expenditures 
on research for new processes and 
products will exceed the current 
rate of $10 billion a year. He also 
predicts that the annual rate of pro- 
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HEAT TREATING BILLINGS 


IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


or 
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“Metal Treating Institute. 


duction in the auto industry may 
reach 6.5 million to 7 million units 


by March. 


Steel Wage at Record 


The cost of making steel contin- 
ues to rise. The average hourly 
payroll cost for wage earners in the 
iron and steel industry in 1958 was 
$3.181, compared with the prior rec- 
ord of $2.917 in 1957, reports the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. But 
the payroll came to only $3.5 bil- 
lion last year, compared with about 
$4 billion in 1957. Average em- 
ployment of 551,000 was substan- 
tially under the prior year’s figure. 

In December, the average work- 
week rose to 37.3 hours, compared 
with 36.5 hours in November and 
an average of 35.2 hours for the 
year as a whole. 


Employment To Rise 


Employment will increase dur- 
ing the first quarter, believe 19 per 
cent of the respondents to a nation- 
wide survey by Manpower Inc., Mil- 
waukee. Two-thirds think payrolls 
will remain near the current levels. 
For all of 1959, 47 per cent expect 
employment to hold while 35 per 
cent look for an uptrend. 


MODERN METALS 
DEMAND MODERN 
ATMOSPHERES 


~ Ever since 1927, when Hayes per- 
fected the first controlled-atmosphere ¢ 
furnace, we have made a steady effort ¢ 
to further the technology of protec- : 
tive atmosphere heat treating. By 
recommending proper atmosphere 
equipment, we have helped customers 
increase production, obtain uniform ¥ 
product quality, and save processing + 
‘time and trouble. Today, our atmos- * 
phere generator line, probably the < 
most comprehensive in the business, 
includes: 
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Exothermic Generators... 
for oxidizing or medium-re- 
ducing’ type atmospheres. 
(@ Standard sizes from 200 
CFH to 50,000 CEE: 
ES SA 


Endothermic Generators — for 
reducing and carbon potential at- 
mospheresy Standard sizes from 
100 CFH to 20,000 CFH. 


Ammonia Dissociators — 
for producing hydrogen- 
nitrogen atmospheres of 
high purity and low dew 
point. Standard sizes to 
5,000 CFH, or multiples 


thereof. 
Aa Mill 
y) 
Bl 


Forming Gas Generators — for 
producing controlled ratios of 
nitrogen and hydrogen from dis- 
sociated ammonia. Standard sizes 
500 CFH, 1,000 CFH, and larger 
upon request. 


Nitrogen Generators — 
for 99.99% pure inert gas 
at less than 20¢ per cubic 
foot. Standard sizes from 
1,000 CFH to 10,000 CFH. 


Molecu-Dryer (with 
LINDE’S Molecular Sieves) 
— for drying, sweetening, 
purifying protective atmos- 
pheres down to dew points of 
minus 100° F. Standard sizes 
from 250 CFH to 6,000 CFH 
and larger on request. 


Hayes offers more than just equip- 
ment. Our engineering organization 
and experimental lab are ready to % 
help make sure you get a “Results # 
Guaranteed” solution to your heat # 
treating or protective atmosphere 
“problem. Write for descriptive 7 
= bulletins. ; 


C.1. HAYES, inc. 


Established 1905 
CRANSTON 10, R. I. 
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839 WELLINGTON AVE. * 
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Cost-cutting Tubular SPEED CLIP® 
takes positive bite’ to hold assemblies tight! 


In seconds, you can front-mount trim, name plates, 
grilles, knobs, insulation, with Tubular SPEED 
Cues. And at interesting savings in assembly time 
and costs! 

Snap these quality spring-steel fasteners into 
holes in metal, plastic or wood. Then press the 
mounting studs, nails or rivets into the clips to 
complete the attachments...anywhere along your 
assembly line. 

As the SPEED CLIP is inserted, spring fingers 
compress, then expand behind the panel to lock 
tight. The rolled-in end permits easy entrance, but 
bites hard into the stud to prevent back-off or 
vibration-loosening. 

Tubular SPEED CuiPs are available for a full 
range of stud sizes and panel thicknesses. Perma- 
nent lock or removable types. 

Check your Sweet’s Product Design File (Sec- 
tion 8/Ti) for data on Tubular SprEp Cries and 


other SpEED Nut brand fasteners. Then call your 
Tinnerman representative for samples and addi- 
tional information. If he isn’t listed under 
“Fasteners” in your Yellow Pages, write to: 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 *« P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS ® 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg. 
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EDMUND V. DOWDEN 
Electric Controller works mgr. 


Edmund V. Dowden was named 
works manager, Electric Controller 
& Mfg. Div., Cleveland, Square D 
Co. He resigned as vice president, 
Osborn Mfg. Co., where he was 
manager of the Brush Div. He re- 
joins Square D after an eight-year 
period. 


Carl J. Demrick was named presi- 
dent, Amplex Div., Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit. He succeeds G. W. Trichel, 
who assumes new duties as military 
adviser to the group vice president- 
defense and special products. Mr. 
Demrick was vice president-manu- 
facturing for Plymouth Div. Wil- 
liam C. Cawthon was made plant 
manager at Plymouth. He is suc- 
ceeded as plant manager at Dodge 
Div. by Joseph B. Neal. 


Hart-Carter Co., Peoria, IIl., elected 
P. E. Henseler president; W. A. 
Holtzman, chairman and treasurer; 
C. C. Ingraham and R. L. Miller, 
vice presidents; E. E. Nuhn, sec- 
retary. 


Sidney Dennis was elected presi- 
dent of Dennis Chemical Co., St. 
Louis. Frank Gollub was made vice 
president-research and development; 
Milton Carlie, sales manager; Mar- 
vin Wool, chief chemist. 


Koppers Co. Inc. named John N. 
Moore Jr. southwestern district man- 
ager, Dallas, Metal Products Div. 


American Coldset Corp., Teterboro, 
N. J., appointed Howard W. Ar- 
nold general manager of all its 
divisions. He will concentrate on 
development of new products and 
marketing and sales programs. 
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CARL J. DEMRICK 
Chrysler-Amplex president 


a 


Paul W. Norris was elected presi- 
dent, Denison Engineering Div., 
Columbus, Ohio, American Brake 
Shoe Co. Former vice president and 
general manager of the division, he 
succeeds W. C. Denison, who re- 
mains active as chairman of the 
division, and continues in his ca- 
pacity as a vice president and a 
member of the management com- 
mittee of the parent firm. Mr. 
Denison was the founder of Deni- 
son Engineering Co., which merged 
with American Brake Shoe in 1955. 


James A. Brickett was made sales 
manager, Arcos Corp., Philadelphia. 


At Betz Div., Danville, Ill., Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp., Wesley 
H. Markson was made administra- 
tive sales manager; Donald J. Jessup, 
manager, unit department. 


Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
division of National Steel Corp., 
appointed Guy H. Curtis Jr. assist- 
ant to the vice president-sales; C. H. 
McConnell, administrator of gen- 
eral office sales; W. W. Culley, as- 
sistant administrator-general office 
sales. Mr. Curtis was with Kaiser 
Metal Products Inc. W. F. Pelletier 
was named sales manager, Bar & 
Structural Div. 


George D. Brengelman was _ pro- 
moted to general superintendent, 
Fairfield Steel Works, Fairfield, Ala., 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Div., U. S. 
Steel Corp. He is succeeded as gen- 
eral superintendent of TC&I’s Ens- 
ley Steel Works by Haran W. Bul- 
lard. Eugene K. Graham was made 
assistant general superintendent at 


Fairfield. 


PAUL W. NORRIS 
Denison Engineering president 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


HAROLD J. HEGMAN 
Queen Products p. a. 


Harold J. Hegman was made pur- 
chasing agent, Queen Products Div., 
Albert Lea, Minn., King-Seeley 
Corp. He was purchasing director 
for Multi Clean Co., St. Paul. 


David M. Andrews, former superin- 
tendent of maintenance, was pro- 
moted to general superintendent, 
Chase Metal Works plant, Water- 
ville, Conn., division of Chase Brass 
& Copper Co. He is succeeded by 
George A. Finn Jr. 


Linde Co., division of Union Car- 
bide Corp., appointed E. R. Behnke 
manager of molecular sieve prod- 
ucts. Former sales manager for 
these new materials, Mr. Behnke is 
responsible for sales, production, 
and technical development, with 
headquarters at the New Products 
Laboratory, Tonawanda, N.Y. 
William B. Nicholson was appoint- 
ed a vice president of Linde Co., 
New York, and Robert F. Flood 
was made vice president-gas prod- 
ucts. 


Archie C. Anderson was named 
technical director of A. O. Smith 
Corp.’s new Reinforced Plastics 
Div., recently organized with head- 
quarters in Milwaukee. Dwight H. 
Davis was made division controller 
and administrative assistant. Mr. 
Anderson formerly headed the com- 
pany’s Reinforced Plastics Develop- 
ment Laboratory. 


Duane R. Branaka was made gen- 
eral sales manager, Sinclair-Collins 
Valve Co., and Valvair Corp., Ak- 
ron, divisions of International Basic 
Economy Corp. He succeeds Jack 
M. Partridge, who was assigned as 
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DERRICK L. BREWSTER 
Inland Steel gen. sales mgr. 


manager of Valvair’s Cleveland sales 
office. 


Derrick L. Brewster was named gen- 
eral sales manager, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, to succeed Robert M. 
Buddington, recently elected sales 
vice president. James C. Fausch, 
former New York district sales man- 
ager, succeeds Mr. Brewster as as- 
sistant general sales manager. John 
B. Judkins transfers from the tin 
plate sales department, Chicago, to 
succeed Mr. Fausch in New York. 


Henry C. Egerton was made gen- 
eral manager, BullDog Electric 
Products Div., I-T-E Circuit Break- 
er Co., Detroit. He succeeds Wil- 
liam H. Frank, retired. 


John F. Ault was elected executive 
vice president, Wall Tube & Metal 
Products Co., Newport, Tenn. P. 
Frederick Lesley was made factory 
manager. Mr. Ault was vice presi- 
dent-manufacturing and engineer- 
ing of O. Ames Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va. Mr. Lesley was chief en- 
gineer at Wall Tube. 


HENRY C. EGERTON 
BullDog Electric gen. mgr. 


Carl A. Anderson, former vice pres- 
ident in charge of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co.’s Aero- 
nautical Div. in Canada, was 
named general manager of the com- 


pany’s recently acquired Marion 
Electrical Instrument Co., Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Howard L. Jorgensen was appoint- 
ed sales manager, Central Div., 
Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co., 
replacing Joseph H. Luebbe, retired. 
The division transferred offices from 
Cincinnati to Cleveland. 


William C. Erwin was named pur- 
chasing agent in charge of the pro- 
duction purchasing section, Pesco 
Products Div., Bedford, Ohio, Borg- 
Warner Corp. Heading the non- 
production purchasing section is 
George T. Weidinger. 


Alfred T. Blackburn was elected vice 
president-manufacturing, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati. 
Former works manager, he is suc- 
ceeded by Clyde Eby, assistant 


works manager. 


CARL A. ANDERSON 
Marion Electrical gen. mgr. 


D. M. McDOWELL 
Roots-Connersville Blower eng. 


D. M. McDowell was appointed di- 
rector of engineering, Roots-Con- 
nersville Blower Div., Connersville, 
Ind., Dresser Industries Inc. He 
was with the Le Roi Div., Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. 


Dr. Lyman R. Fink was made gen- 
eral manager, Atomic Products Div., 
General Electric Co. He was gen- 
eral manager, X-Ray Dept., Mil- 
waukee. He succeeds Francis K. 
McCune, former vice president and 
general manager, Atomic Products 
Div., who becomes vice president 
for atomic business development in 
the company’s marketing services 
organization. 


U. S. Steel Corp. announces retire- 
ment of E. E. Moore, assistant to 
the president and vice president, 
Pittsburgh; and A. E. Terry, gen- 
eral superintendent, Geneva Works 
(Utah), Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div. 


James S. Miller was made south- 
west district manager, Cleveland 
Forge Works, Forge & Fittings Div., 


JOHN F. AULT 
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P. FREDERICK LESLEY 
Wall Tube & Metal Products posts 


aN 


ALFRED T. BLACKBURN 
Cincinnati Milling Machine executives 


CLYDE EBY 


STEEL 


Here is one multi-purpose grease that actually performs 
better than a great many “special purpose” greases for all 
types and sizes of bearings — even under extreme pressure, 
temperature and moisture conditions. 

Nebula EP retains its outstanding lubricating properties 
at temperatures above the limits of a number of special 
heat-resistant greases. But unlike many high-temperature 
greases, Nebula EP possesses high anti-wear and load- 
carrying qualities — comparable to those of most specialized 
extreme-pressure greases. Nebula EP’s constant consis- 
tency-temperature characteristics are among its most out- 


standing features. And Nebula EP’s excellent oxidation sta- 
bility assures long service and storage life. 

Now available in three grades, Nebula EP is well suited 
to all types and sizes of bearings...can be applied by hand 
packing, grease cup or gun, or through a centralized system. 
For further information, contact your nearest Esso office in 
New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, and the District of Colum- 
bia. Or write Esso Standard Oil Company, 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 
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CHARLES J. CONLIN JR. 
Harris-Seybold promotion 


PAUL McSTOWE 
Peterson & Neville v. p. 


PETER C. PRIOR 
Smith-Armstrong Forge pres. 


1. S$. HIRSCHHORN 
New Process Metals v. p. 


H. K. Porter Company Inc. He is 
in Houston. 


I. S. Hirschhorn was promoted 
from general manager to vice presi- 
dent and general manager, New 
Process Metals Inc., Newark, N. J., 
subsidiary of Ronson Corp. 


Dr. Paul Zivkovich was made gen- 
eral manager of the newly created 
Prototype Div., Mardigian Corp., 
Detroit. He formerly served as ex- 
ecutive vice president in charge of 
operations at Hart Metal Products 


Co., and division superintendent of 
National Lead Co. 


Robert K. Warner was elected vice 
president-sales, Hoyt Wire Cloth 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


George H. Greene was named gen- 
eral manager of Bethlehem Steel 
Co.’s Johnstown, Pa., plant. He 
succeeds the late A. J. Fisher. 


M. Robert Wilson was made gen- 
eral manager, Pennsylvania Lawn 
Mower Div., Exeter, Pa., American 


Chain & Cable Co. Inc. 
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DR. PAUL ZIVKOVICH 
heads new Mardigian division heads Hoffman Science Center 


DR. LLOYD T. DeVORE 


Hoffman Electronics Corp., Los An- 
geles, named Dr. Lloyd T. DeVore 
to organize a research division. It 
will be known as the Hoffman Sci- 
ence Center, will be housed in fa- 
cilities to be constructed in the 
Santa Barbara, Calif., area. 


Chris G. Fahy was promoted to di- 
rector of quality assurance at Mc- 
Cormick Selph Associates, Hollister, 
Calif. For a number of years, he 


was quality control manager for 
Rheem Mfg. Co. 


George E. Glover was named man- 
ager, Industrial Waste Dept., Co- 
chrane Corp., Philadelphia. He 
is in charge of activities in indus- 
trial waste treatment, and special 
ion exchange applications. 


William P. Johnson was made sales 
manager, Metal Building Div., 
United Steel Fabricators Inc., 
Wooster, Ohio. Kenneth R. Kutz 


was made assistant sales manager. 


Clyde R. Braun was named man- 
ager of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.’s 
Nuclear Power Dept., Milwaukee. 


Charles J. Conlin Jr. was promoted 
to director of planning and con- 
troller, Harris-Seybold Div., Harris- 
Intertype Corp., Cleveland. He re- 
tains responsibility for personnel 
activities. 


Paul McStowe was made vice presi- 
dent-manufacturing, Peterson & 
Neville Inc., Boston. He is in 
charge of production, purchasing, 
and internal operations for the firm, 
which recently completed the nu- 
clear instrument housing fabrica- 
tion of the U. S. S. Triton. 


Peter C. Prior was elected presi- 
dent of Smith-Armstrong Forge Inc., 
Cleveland. Milan Zedlar was elect- 
ed vice president. 


Edward W. Selis was made chief 
engineer, Filmsort Co., Pearl River, 
N. Y., division of Miehle-Goss-Dex- 


ter Inc. 


Don P. Selby succeeds T. Lane Wat- 
son, retired, as sales manager, Cin- 
cinnati district, U. S. Steel Corp. 
Forrest W. Voss succeeds Mr. Selby 
as assistant sales manager. 


Ralph E. Whittaker Jr. was named 
steel sales manager, A. M. Byers 
Co., Pittsburgh. He was with Uni- 
versal-Cyclops Steel Corp. 


G. M. Monroe was made director 
of Chance Vought Aircraft Inc.’s 
newly formed Business Planning 
Dept., Dallas. 


John W. Freund was made central 
district manager, Pittsburgh, for the 
Metal Products Div., Koppers Co. 
Inc. He is succeeded as western 
district manager, Los Angeles, by 
Sidney H. Fedan. 


OBITUARIES... 


Timothy E. Levene, director of pur- 
chasing and production control, 
Curtis Mfg. Co., St. Louis, died Jan. 
30. 


James O’Brien, 64, purchasing agent, 
J. H. Williams & Co., Buffalo, died 
Jan. 29. 


Hugo W. Hauser, 52, purchasing 
agent, Boston, Mass., Works, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., died Jan. 29. 


Wayne D. Dukette, 62, general 
manager in Los Angeles of Joseph 


T. Ryerson & Son Inc., died Feb. 3. 
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NEARLY $5 BILLION will be 


-spent this year by the electric 
| power industry to keep pace with 


the increased requirements of its 
customers. About 14.4 million kilo- 
watts of capacity will be added this 
year, estimates Edison Electric In- 
stitute, New York. . 

Detroit Edison Co.’s construction 
| program for expansion of its elec- 
' tric power system and related fa- 
cilities is typical for the industry as 
/a whole. This utility estimates the 
cost of its 1959 project at $68 mil- 
| lion. It is part of a long range 
_plan projected through 1963 and 
evaluated at more than $300 mil- 
lion, or an average of about $60 
million annually. 

A large share of the industry’s 
expenditures goes directly to metal- 
working companies. Detroit Edi- 
-son’s 1959 program, as outlined by 
|W. L. Cisler, president, will include 
these major construction items: 
Completion of a fifth generating 
unit and continuation of work on 


a sixth turbine-generator at the St. 


Clair powerplant; construction of 
eight new substations and installa- 
_ tion of more than 500 miles of trans- 
mission, subtransmission, and dis- 
tribution lines for utilization of in- 
creased generating capacity from the 


| St. Clair and River Rouge plants; 
/ extension of steam capacity and ad- 


| dition of electric power generating 
equipment at the Beacon heating 


plant; 


and continuation of con- 
struction work on the electric pow- 
er generating plant which it will 
operate on steam produced by the 
nuclear reactor section of the En- 
rico Fermi Atomic Powerplant near 
Monroe, Mich. The Fermi plant is 
scheduled for initial nuclear op- 
eration in late 1960. Operation at 
100,000 kw is expected by the end 
of 1961. 


New York Firms Form Poo! 


A small business production pool 
has been formed by four firms on 
Long Island, New York. Electro- 
dyne Industries Inc., 393 Sunrise 
Highway, Lynbrook, N. Y., will 
seek government contracts for the 
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Big Expansion by Utilities 
Will Boost Metalworking Sales 


pool for the production of electronic 
devices. The four firms are: Holden- 
Massey Corp., 144 Allen Blvd., and 
Republic Electronic Industries Corp.; 
111 Gazza Elvd., Farmingdale, 
N. Y.; Microtran Co. Inc., 145 E. 
Mineola Ave., Valley Stream, N. Y.; 
and Paromal Products Inc., 140 E. 
Merrick Rd., Freeport, N. Y. The 
pool’s proposed operations have been 
approved by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington. 


To Refine Special Metals 


Wah Chang Corp. will install an 
electron beam furnace at its Al- 
bany, Oreg., plant to melt, refine, 
and cast special metals. It is being 
built by Stauffer-Temescal Co., 
Richmond, Calif. The furnace will 
be capable of the continuous melt- 
ing and casting of high purity ingots 
(6 in. in diameter and 4 ft long) 
of such refractory metals as colum- 
bium. 


Burroughs Corp. To Build 


Burroughs Corp., Detroit, will 
construct a $2 million engineering 
and administration building at its 
Tireman Avenue military electronic 
computer plant. This will bring the 
total operational space at Tireman 
to 450,000 sq ft. Edward W. Schen- 
ing is plant manager for the opera- 
tion. 


Industrial Firms Renamed 


Northrop Aircraft Inc., Beverly 
Hills, Calif., changed its name to 
Northrop Corp. The company’s 
Northrop Div. at Hawthorne, Calif., 
changed its name to Norair. 

Monarch Aircraft Sales  Inc., 
Huntington Park, Calif., changed its 
name to Bearing Inspection Inc. The 
firm specializes in bearing inspec- 
tion service and equipment for the 
aircraft and missile industries. 

Brown Thermal Development Co., 
Elyria, Ohio, changed its name to 
Brown Thermal Products Corp. The 
firm develops, engineers, manufac- 
tures, markets, and services heat 
transfer products used by the metal- 
working industries. 


Jeta Metal Fabricators  Inc., 
Yonkers, N. Y., changed its name 
to Jeta Inc. It is a metal fabricat- 
ing and electric generator manufac- 
turing firm. 


Marotta Valve Expands 


Marotta Valve Corp., Boonton, 
N. J., added 20,000 sq ft to its plant. 
The firm makes valves and regula- 
tors for use in aircraft, missiles, 
rockets, and industrial products. 


Yuba Forms Erector Unit 


Yuba Consolidated Industries 
Inc., San Francisco, formed a new 
division, Yuba Consolidated Erec- 
tors Inc., to perform on a national 
basis all field erection work for Yu- 
ba’s heavy steel fabricating divisions. 
J. Philip Murphy is president of the 
division; Francis J. Murphy, vice 
president and general manager. 


Opens Bearing Warehouse 


Berry Bearing Co., Chicago, 
opened a stock carrying branch at 
323 S. Lewis Ave., Waukegan, IIl. 
The firm distributes bearings, bear- 
ing specialties, and transmission ap- 
pliances. 


Sells Interest in McGraw 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
New York, has sold its interest in 
F. H. McGraw & Co. This trans- 
action completes Olin Mathieson’s 
program for disposing of operations 
and interests that are not related to 
its growth plans for its six operat- 
ing divisions: Chemicals, Metals, 
Pharmaceuticals, Packaging, Energy, 
and Sporting Arms & Ammunition. 


GE Realigns Departments 


General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., transferred the head- 
quarters of its Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Div. from Pittsfield, Mass., 
to 1285 Boston Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. These departments have 
been assigned to the division: Con- 
duit Products, Wire & Cable, and 
Wiring Device. Robert L. Gibson 
is vice president of the company 
and general manager of the di- 
vision. These operating units con- 

(Please turn to Page 128) 


Lionel gets finer finishes with Gulfcut ... prevents metal 


Top calibre machining, use of the right cutting oils, and 
a rigid inspection system are three big reasons for the 
high quality of the famous toy trains made by Lionel 
Corporation, Irvington, New Jersey. 

Lionel engineers have found that Gulfcut 31C is the 
right oil for a great variety of their cutting operations. 
One in particular stands out—rolling a triple thread on 
a worm gear shaft for toy locomotives. 

Lionel used to cut these gear shafts with a hobber, but 
decided on the rolling method to increase production 
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and improve finish. For the coolant-lubricant they chose 
Gulfcut 31C, an oil that meets all the tough require- 
ments of thread-rolling. 

Gulfcut 31C has such outstanding anti-weld properties 
that metal seizure is never a problem in this operation. 

Lionel is now producing these gear shafts 5 times 
faster than with the cutting method. Gulfcut 31C helps 
them get finer finishes on these shafts and on other 
machined products, including such diversified items as 
fishing reels and fuse casings for the Air Force. 
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Reed Thread Roller at Lionel plant, where Gulfcut 31C is the 
coolant-lubricant in the machining of worm gear shafts. Triple 
thread is rolled on a %” shaft of SAE 1010 Steel. 


Sizing up the finished product are Jacques Schindler, right, 
Gulf Sales Representative, and Thomas Pagano, Chief Engi- 
neer, Lionel Corporation. 


Wonderful way to run a railroad. Lionel insures top perform- 
ance in its toy locomotives with high quality machined parts. 
Gets finer finishes on gear shafts by machining with Gulfcut. 


seizing in thread rolling operations... 


How about your machining operations? In the com- 
plete Gulfcut line, there’s a cutting oil to meet your 
every need. For information just call a Gulf Sales Engi- 
neer at your nearest Gulf office. Or 


mail coupon for illustrated bulletins. ° 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Dept. DM, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Dept. DM, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Send me more information on: [ Gulfcut ‘‘Regular’’ Cut- 
ting Oils. (J Gulfcut Heavy Duty Soluble Oil. 


Name * : — ——_ 

Ue aa > = a ee ot A, Ss 
Company_ ze SS la) PP * 

Address__ oon IE 

City ‘ = : Zone tate 


-————————--—-,] 
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OSBOR™> 


BEFORE BRUSHING 


Magnified section of hard- 
ened steel hydraulic control 
valve. After machining, sharp 
edges and fine grinding burrs 
still remain— interfering with 
efficient long-life valve per- 
formance. 4 


AFTER BRUSHING 


Valve edges are precision 
blended . . . each radius micro- 
finished to .002’’ tolerances. 
Burrs are thoroughly removed 
at the same time. Osborn 
Centerless Power Brushing 
does the job rapidly, econom- 
ically . . . assures increased, 
troublefree hydraulic valve life. 


Microfinishing valve edges to a .002” radius 


...at rates of 1200 parts-per-hour with OSBORN Power Brushing 


CENTERLESS BRUSHING SETUP 
precision finishes hydraulic control valves at 
production rates of 1200 parts-per-hour. Finish 
blend on valve edges can be controlled to any 
desired microinch tolerance. Job is done on 
a centerless machine—with Osborn Matice 
Centerless Brushes operating at 1750 rpm. 


Osbou Brus 


BRUSHING MACHINES 


YDRAULIC component manufac- 

turers today—producing parts like 
this control valve—require ultra-high de- 
grees of precision finishing. And Osborn 
Power Brushing helps meet the demands 
of modern high-pressure hydraulics with 
quality finishing, deburring and surface 
blending methods for hundreds of different 
types of parts. 


In addition to the versatility and precise 
quality control afforded by Osborn Power 
Brushing methods—leading manufacturers 
also find that finishing operations are done 
more rapidly ...at significantly lower cost. 


An Osborn Brushing Analysis—made in 
your plant at no cost or obligation—can 
pinpoint where you can speed production 

. Improve quality . . . cut costs with 
modern Osborn Power Brushing. Write 
us for full details. The Osborn Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dept. S-3, Cleveland 14, O. 


BRUSHING METHODS 


POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES * FOUNDRY PRODUCTION MACHINERY 
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tinue to be a part of the Chemical 
& Metallurgical Div.: | Chemical 
Materials Dept., Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Laminated Products Dept., Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio; Silicone Products Dept., 
Waterford, N. Y.; Metallurgical 
Products Dept., Detroit; Plastics 
Dept., Decatur, Ill.; and Insulating 
Materials Dept., Schenectady. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Penn Machine Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., acquired Canton Malleable 
Iron Co., Canton, Ohio, maker of 
malleable iron, alloy steel, alumi- 
num, brass, and bronze castings. 
Also acquired in the transaction is 
a wholly owned subsidiary, Canton 
Mfg. Co. which acts as sales agent 
for the parent company’s specialty 
items, including chain load binders, 
and vertical exhaust protectors. 

Officers of Canton Malleable in- 
clude: President, Richard Wright; 
executive vice president, Leo B. 
Kelly Jr.; vice president in charge 
of operations, C. T. Taggart; vice 
presidents, J. T. Dougherty and 
W. T. Cole. 


Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, com- 
pleted acquisition of Cleveland 


Worm & Gear Co. and its subsid- 
iary, Farval Corp., Cleveland. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, purchased S. Morgan Smith 
Co., York, Pa., which will operate 
A-C’s newly created Hydraulic Div. 
within the Industries Group. Joseph 
L. Singleton is vice president, In- 
dustries Group. The Hydraulics 
Div. will fabricate hydraulic tur- 
bines and accessories, pumps and 
pump-turbines, and valves. B. E. 
Smith is general manager of the 
Hydraulic Div., York Works. 

Allis-Chalmers has also formed a 
Nuclear Power Dept. within its 
Atomic Energy Div. C. R. Braun 
is department manager. 


H. K. Porter Company Inc., 
Pittsburgh, acquired National Elec- 
tric Products Corp., Ambridge, Pa., 
and will operate it as a division. 
National Electric makes steel con- 
duit, boxes and fittings, building 
wires and cables, high voltage 
cables, and underfloor raceway sys- 
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tems. Robert F. Bennett Jr. is 
general manager of the division. 


A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., Mex- 
ico, Mo., acquired Climax Fire 
Brick Co., Climax, Pa. Principal 
products of Climax are Pennsylvania 
type of fire clay refractories. 


Koehring Co., Milwaukee, pur- 
_ chased Cast-Master Inc., Bedford, 
Ohio, manufacturer of diecasting 
machinery. Koehring plans to op- 
erate the Bedford plant as a division 
of its Hydraulic Press Mfg. Div., 
_ Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


, 


Seu} NEW ADDRESSES 


Carpenter Steel Co., Union, N. J., 
moved the western regional sales 
_ headquarters of its Alloy Tube Div. 
from San Francisco to 2304 Hunt- 
' ington Dr., San Marino, Los An- 
| geles, Calif. Harry L. Harner is 
western regional sales manager. 


Edward Valves Inc. and Republic 
Flow Meters Co., both subsidiaries 
of Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
have consolidated their offices with 
other Rockwell offices at 1495 
Northside Dr. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Berry Steel Corp., Ardmore Prod- 
ucts Inc., and Kenilworth Steel 
Co. consolidated their plants and 
_ offices at Aldene and First Avenues, 
Roselle, N. J. 


Caswell, Strauss & Co. Inc. moved 
to Sewaren, N. J. The firm will 
occupy three buildings leased from 
Vulcan Detinning Co. The com- 
pany smelts and refines nonferrous 
metals and makes solder metals, 
babbitt, tin, and lead products. 


Bernard C. Day, district manager 
of the Ohio area for Bryant Chuck- 
ing Grinder Co., Springfield, Vt., 
moved. his office to the Ex-Cell-O 
sales offices in the Penton Bldg., 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. 


J. O. Ross Engineering Div., Mid- 
land-Ross Corp., New York, moved 
its Chicago offices into the compa- 
ny’s new suburban building at 370 
S. School St., Mt. Prospect, III. 
Hartig Extruder Div. and _ the 
John Waldron Corp., a Midland- 
Ross subsidiary, also moved their 


(Please turn to Page 134) 
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For higher 
pumping efficiency 


of solids in suspension! 


FAIRBAN 


Fairbanks-Morse 
5440A Non-Clog Pumps 


Ideal for pumping unscreened liquids 
with large solids in suspension 


e industrial wastes 
e sanitary sewage disposal 
e industrial processes 


Here is your answer to higher effi- 
ciencies wherever you are pumping 
solids in suspension! 


All-new Fairbanks-Morse 5440A 
Non-Clog Pumps feature quick, easy 
convertibility between any of the 
many vertical and horizontal types. 
Power requirements of the pump are 
always perfectly matched to the 
electrical and mechanical compo- 
nents. Precision-machined centering 
fits assure accurate alignment. Ex- 
clusive F-M bladeless impeller 
design minimizes maintenance by 
preventing clogging from solids and 
stringy material. The 5440A is only 
one of many F-M solids-handling 
pumps designed to meet a broad 
range of requirements. For informa- 
tion, write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Ask for new 
5440A BULLETIN! 


eeeeeeceeer ere eoeo ee eee eee eeeee ne 


KS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


ELECTRIC MOTORS - 
COMPRESSORS GENERATORS - 


DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GAS ENGINES 
MAGNETOS 


PUMPS 
HOME WATER SYSTEMS 
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long continuous wire coil. Pay-Off Drum 
easy to handle and stac 


Large, fibre, disposable carton containing 


finish from dirt and corro 


PAY-OFF DRUMS 


is 


tify 
Wy 


it to speed up handling 


In one unl 


Other new AS&W W 


Several regular mill coils bound 
and save storage space. Unitized 


coils carry no price extra! 


UNITIZED COILS 


EIGHT WIRE COILS 


Save you down time... 
handling time... storage space 
... at no increase in cost! 


If your mill machines are set up to run with 
these continuous-wire, heavy-duty coils, they 
will pay off for you in three ways: 

They will speed up your production by elimi- 
nating unnecessary down time, unnecessary 
idling of operators and machines, 


can be handled in a fraction of the time needed 
to move the same weight in smaller coils. 

They save storage space. This big coil takes 
up far less space than the same weight in 
smaller coils. 

And you get all these advantages as standard 


They will save handling time. One large coil mill practice. 


USS and American are registered trademarks 


ss) American Manufacturers Wire 


time and storage! 


All of these new American Steel & Wire Packages are planned to 
serve you better, to help you use warehouse space to better ad- 
vantage, to save time and money. 


For more information, get in touch with the nearest district office 
of American Steel & Wire. General Offices: American Steel & 
Wire, 614 Superior Avenue, N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


American Steel & Wire 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors - Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, Fairfield, Ala., Southern Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 


PLATFORM COIL CARRIER: 
This non-returnable unit is made of 
U-shaped wire frame attached to 
deck platform, holds up to 3,000 
pounds of wire in continuous lengths. 
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Talk about performance... 
production tripled... rejects eliminated 
operating costs cut 50 percent 


This is the kind of performance Fred Heinzelman & Sons, New 
York’s oldest heat treat shop, likes to talk about. Carl Heinzelman 
says, “We like the operating simplicity of our Hevi-Duty Shaker 
Hearth Furnace as well as its excellent temperature uniformity. The 
uniform quality of the work it turns out has eliminated rejects.” 


But improved quality is only half the story. Parts are fed onto the 
hearth and progress through heat and quench cycles automatically. 
This eliminates jig and wire time and enables them to step up 
production from 20 lb an hour to 60 lb an hour. At the same time, 
operating costs per unit of production have been cut in half. 

Parts processed in this furnace are springs, washers and screw 
machine parts. They are treated under protective atmosphere at 
temperatures varying from 1450° F. to 1850° F. and quenched in 
oil. All parts come out at maximum hardness for each metal. 

For more information on the performance of Hevi-Duty Shaker 
Hearth Furnaces, write for Bulletin 1057. 


® Industrial Furnaces 
electric and fuel 


® Laboratory Furnaces 
© Dry Type Transformers 


® Constant Current Regulators 
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Chicago offices into the building. 
The engineering division is headed 
by Leslie Janett, vice president and 
Chicago general manager. 


McGregor-Michigan Corp. moved 
its offices to 13360 Helen Ave., De- 
troit 12, Mich. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Powder Metallurgy Parts Manu- 
facturers Association, Pittsburgh, 
elected these officers: President, 
K. M. Gleszer, Dixon Sintaloy Inc., 
Stamford, Conn.; first vice presi- 
dent, M. T. Victor, International 
Powder Metallurgy Co., Ridgway, 
Pa.; and treasurer, Smith Bolton, 
U. S. Graphite Co., a division of 
Wickes Corp., Saginaw, Mich. Han- 
son & Shea Inc., Pittsburgh, is 
the managing director. 


Permanent Magnet Producers’ 
Association has been organized with 
headquarters at 27 E. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Officers include: 
President, R. J. Studders, Magnetic 
Materials Section, General Electric 
Co., Edmore, Mich.; vice president, 
W. G. Scharnberger, Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, Harrison, N. J.; 
treasurer, W. E. Gilman, General 
Magnetics Corp., Chicago; and ex- 
ecutive secretary, Harry Dolan. 


Aluminum Association, New York, 
elected these officers: President, 
M. M. Anderson, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh; chairman, 
S. D. Den Uyl, Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass Corp., Detroit; vice presi- 
dents, J. W. Douglas, Republic Foil 
& Metal Mills Inc., Danbury, Conn., 
T. D. Gebhart, Anaconda Alumi- 
num Co., Louisville, and F. A. 
Merliss, United Smelting & Alumi- 
num Co. Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Chairmen of the divisions are: Ex- 
truded Products Div., W. E. Dun- 
lap, Aluminum Extrusions Inc., 
Charlotte, Mich.; Aluminum Sheet 
Div., R. T. Farrell, Fairmont Alu- 
minum Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; Alu- 
minum Rolled Bar & Rod, & Wire 
Div., D. B. Miller, Aluminum Co. 
of America; Aluminum Foil Div., 
J. H. Konigsberg, Revere Copper & 
Brass Inc., New York; and Alumi- 
num Foundry Div., J. E. Fahlman, 
Permold Co., Medina, Ohio. 
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e THERE ARE FEW lonely presi- 
dents at the end of the hallowed 
hall these days. 

Twenty-five years ago it was a 
different story. The president alone 
had to decide whether to add a new 
product line (he probably conceived 
and developed the idea, too) ... 
whether to install a new production 
line . . . which companies were to 
be his major suppliers of materials 
and components. 


But he couldn’t keep up. Tech- 
nology advanced too rapidly. Busi- 
ness became too complex. He need- 
ed people who could participate in 
and share his decision making re- 
sponsibilities. _ The breach has 
been filled by middle managers, the 
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new elite corps of metalworking 
management. 

This changing role of the metal- 
working manager is one of the dis- 
tinctive features of our dynamic in- 
dustry. Authority and its opposite 
member, responsibility, are being 
decentralized. The trend will ac- 
celerate as technology and the econ- 
omy rocket to new heights. 


The challenge to you, as a mem- 
ber of middle management, is to 
recognize and keep pace with your 
changing role. 

The point gains significance when 
you trace the development and in- 
creasing importance of your func- 
tion. Some of you won’t have to 
dig too deeply because your func- 
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rofile of 
etalworking s 
anagers 


tion is pretty new. For example: 
Wage and salary administrator, 
value analyst, marketing manager, 
safety engineer, manager of work 
simplification, customer relations 
manager. A complete list could fill 
the rest of this page. 


Let’s take a look at one of the 
new functions—the marketing man- 
ager. 


The Marketing Team 


Marketing and selling used to be 
synonymous. It was logical for the 
sales manager to gravitate toward 
his counterparts in engineering and 
manufacturing. New products were 


generated largely through the in- 
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“KEEPING HIS management organiza- 
tion tuned to the times is a key role of 
a chief executive,’ stresses George 
Spatta, president of Clark Equipment 
Co. 

“Advancing technology and _in- 
creasing business complexity are a big 
factor in a president's need for spe- 
cialists. But company growth has an 
even greater impact upon his reliance 
on them." 

Mr. Spatta is frequently accused of 
executive pirating. ‘'It's true,’’ he ad- 
mits. “But we have not been able to 
build a company university like Gen- 
eral Electric (he received his early 
training at GE).'’ Clark's sales have 
grown from $38.2 milion in 1946 to 
a peak $143 million in 1957. Sales 
targets for 1959 exceed $175 million. 

“| believe in paying good salaries to 
get topnotch executives—I demand top 
performance in return,” relates Clark's 
president. 

In addition to division managers, 
Mr. Spatta has eight staff executives 
reporting to him. “They're the ex- 
perts,'’ he points out. “While each di- 
vision has autonomy, | rely on the 
staff people to co-ordinate their re- 
spective functions on a company-wide 
basis for maximum efficiency—they re 
the watchdogs.” 
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“A manager grows with a 
changing role... 


YOU DON'T measure the role of a 
manager by the number of people re- 
porting to him or the number of func- 
tions he's responsible for. 

John Arndt, works manager for 
Charles Bruning Co. Inc., is a typical 
manager who has grown with his 
company. Born in Hungary, he gained 
most of his education there, but sup- 
plemented it by attending night school 
for six years after coming to this 
country. 

His climb up the management lad- 
der included sales and service activ- 
ities, plus researchwork on Bruning's 
Copyflex equipment. In 1942, he be- 
came manager of machine manufac- 
turing. His responsibilities ran the 
gamut: Production, quality control, in- 
dustrial engineering, even some re- 
cruiting and hiring of personnel. 

Bruning's growth from sales of 
$14.7 million in 1950 to $38.3 million 
in 1957—necessitated reorganization 
of its management structure along func- 
tional lines. 

Mr. Arndt was promoted to works 
manager. People who report to him 
include the production managers of 
the machinery and paper coating di- 
visions, chief industrial engineer, of- 
fice manager, services manager, and 
national warehouse center manager. 


IF ASBESTOS pants were tailored with 
a manager in mind, it was probably 
the senior project engineer in the auto 
industry. This hardy individual is both 
highly skilled technician and diplomat. 

Ideas for new products or compon- 
ents generally originate from studies on 
consumer demands. The project en- 
gineer, says Bruce Edsall, staff engi- 
neer for transmissions, axles, propeller 
shafts, and brakes at GM's Cadillac 
Motor Car Div., must translate ideas 
into specifications and a design. Then 
he must set up a method to produce 
it, build a prototype and test it, and 
develop final production line methods. 
All steps are on a tight cost and time 
schedule. That's the technician side. 

To get his job done, he must use 
the tactics of a diplomat—pushing, 
pulling, compromising, and selling. 
He works with engineering advisory 
groups, laboratory and testing units, 
sales and service departments, pur- 
chasing, manufacturing, and outside 
venders. He not only engineers a 
product, but a compromise which ap- 
pears in the final automobile. 

Mr. Edsall tends to share with 
other administrators this opinion of 
project engineers: They have more re- 
sponsibility than anyone else in the 
engineering profession. 
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YESTERDAY'S purchasing agent was 
hardly a full notch above a high 
priced clerk. He handled requisitions 
from department heads who told him 
what to buy and where. 


Today's PA is a_ professional. 
Bertil G. Erikson, purchasing agent for 
Signode Steel Strapping Co., is an ex- 
ample. He directs a staff of nine and 
purchases for Signode’s five plants. 
He’s a key member of the steel inven- 
tory committee whose members include 
the vice president of manufacturing, 
market research director, budget di- 
rector, sales office manager, methods 
and production contro! manager. 

Mr. Erikson worked in Signode’s 
purchasing department before entering 
the Navy, but on his return in 1946, 
he entered a company training pro- 
gram. He relates: ‘| did manual labor 
in the plant, then switched to meth- 
ods and standards time study work; 
financial planning and credit depart- 
ment duties followed. For three years, 
| was office manager of the sales de- 
partment.”’ In 1951, he was promoted 
to purchasing agent. 

“The PA is a big factor in boosting 
company profits,’ he emphasizes. ‘'If 
a company is making 10 per cent 
profit on sales, a $100 saving by 
purchasing is equal to a $1000 sale.” 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS got its start 


in the mid-1930's 
two-pronged need: 

1. The union movement was gather- 
ing momentum. Management needed 
a specialist to meet the challenge. 


2. Jobs were becoming more com- 
plex. Better people were needed to 
man them. 

About that time, William A. Kis- 
sock, then a sales enginer for an- 
other company, decided to trade 
horses. “‘Moving from sales to indus- 
trial relations wasn't such a drastic 
move," he relates. ‘Both involve deal- 
ing with people. | felt that a mar- 
keting and sales approach in_ this 
challenging new field might prove 
effective.” 


Mr. Kissock is now manager of re- 
lations and utilities for Hotpoint Co., 
a division of General Electric Co. He 
has been a participant in one of man- 
agment’s most dynamic functions. In- 
dustrial relations today includes many 
specialists: Labor relations, employ- 
ment, wage and salary, safety, train- 
ing and development managers. 

A new role in this field that promises 
to expand is community and govern- 
ment relations, predicts Mr. Kissock. A 
company must be a good citizen, he 
asserts. 


in response fo a 


tuition of this trio—occasionally, a 
customer would ask for something 
new. 


Marketing began to gain status 
as the wisdom of co-ordinating all 
activities that support sales—sales 
promotion, advertising, and servic- 
ing—became apparent. Market- 
ing’s realm was extended from the 
end of the production line to the 
customer. 


“Now we've arrived at a new con- 
cept,’ says James Jewell, vice presi- 
dent of marketing at Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. “We define it as the 
entire organization—research, engi- 
neering, production, and marketing 
—working together to determine: 1. 
What the customer wants. 2. How 
best to produce it. 3. How to mo- 
tivate its sale. 4. How to deliver it. 


Profits from Purchasing 


Purchasing is another example of 
an evolving function. In many 
firms, the dollar volume of pur- 
chased materials and components 
amounts to 40 to 60 per cent of 
sales volume. Comparison of the 
impact on profits of a 10 per cent 
sales increase and a 10 per cent sav- 
ing in purchasing illustrates the 
PA’s growing importance. 

The value analysis role of the 
purchasing manager is getting closer 
attention. Because of his contacts 
with ‘suppliers he’s a natural for 
the “bird dogging” of new compo- 
nents, the substitution of materials, 
savings through redesign. 


B. G. Erikson, Signode Steel 
Strapping’s PA (see above), cites 
these examples from personal expe- 
rience: We in purchasing felt that 
if the specifications on some of our 
containers could be changed, sub- 
stantial savings would result. Work- 
ing with engineering and sales de- 
partments, container tests were run. 
The specs on one container were 
lowered. Savings came to 30 per 
cent. In another instance, purchas- 
ing suggested the use of a new plas- 
tic product as a substitute for one 
of plywood. Savings: 16 per cent. 

In many firms, purchasing also 
plays a key part in make-or-buy 
decisions, inventory control, traffic 
management, and vender relations. 
The PA’s new role demands the 
close co-ordination of his activities 
with marketing, engineering, pro- 
duction, and finance. That’s why 


the top purchasing manager is a vice 
president in many firms. 


More Hands Do a Better Job 


The development patterns of! 
other basic functions—manufactur- 
ing, engineering, industrial rela- 
tions, and finance—are like those 
in marketing and purchasing. All 
show the same increase in com- 
plexity. 

Since World War I, big, sprawl- 
ing firms have found that the pull- 
ing of all operational strings from 
a corporate office leads to ineffi- 
ciencies. Good managers on the 
local plant level, operating within 
the confines of well-planned cor- 
porate policies and objectives, can 
do a more effective job. Alert man- 
agement has also found it advan- 
tageous to decentralize manager 
functions along product lines. 

So manager roles change for only 
one reason—in response to a need 
within a company. 
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“One of the chief executive's 
greatest problems is the recognition 
and timing of that need,” says 
George Spatta, president, Clark 
Equipment Co. “Until a few years 
ago, we had no legal staff. But 
with our new emphasis on new 
products and entry into world op- 
erations, the function became a 
must—so we added it. We recent- 
ly established a corporate manager 
of engineering standards because 
there are substantial savings to be 
realized in having all our engineer- 
ing activities operating under the 
same standards.” 

But comparing yesterday’s organ- 
izational chart with today’s por- 
trays only the rise of the specialist. 
That’s only half the story. 


The “People Factor’ 


Think in terms of your job again. 
What’s your greatest contribution 
to your company? Your technical 
skill will be high on the list; but if 


youre objective, your managing 
ability will be on a par with it, per- 
haps even higher. 

Managing means dealing with 
people. Today’s professional man- 
ager must be as proficient in get- 
ting work done through people as 
he is with technical problems. Peter 
F. Drucker underlined the chal- 
lenge to today’s managers at a Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
session on “Human _ Relations: 
Where Do We Stand?” 

Our real problem, he related, is 
not how to manage the rank and 
file manual worker. That was es- 
sentially yesterday’s management 
problem. Today, the problem is 
how to manage highly educated 
people who contribute knowledge, 
who are “mind” workers. In num- 
ber, these people are rapidly be- 
coming the majority; in terms of 
personnel costs, they’ve already 
reached that level. 

Your role as a manager must 
change to keep pace with the tech- 
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nical-specialist needs of industry, 
and this changing “people factor.” 
George Odiorne, assistant director 
of personnel administration for Gen- 
eral Mills Inc., sums up elements 
of the “people factor” this way: 

“Business management cannot be 
reduced to a series of simple mathe- 
matical formulas. To understand 
management . .. we must come to 
terms with the man .. . his gut-re- 
action, his sentiments, and emo- 
tions which sustain him.” 

Mr. Odiorne’s observation con- 
tains two suggestions for alert man- 
agement: 1. The need to adjust or- 


_ ganizational charts to accommodate 


the increasing number of managers 
required in today’s business climate. 
2. To provide the proper corporate 


climate in which these managers 
will function most effectively. 


You’re Human, Too 


As a metalworking manager, 


_you're not the calculating, heartless 
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logician who employees once labeled 
the “brass.” You’re as human as 
the guy on the assembly line—you 
want a good salary, a chance for 
advancement, an opportunity to 
participate. Occasionally, you want 
the boss to tell you how you’re do- 
ing. Psychologists tell us you have 
the same basic fear of losing your 
job as anyone else. 

STEEL’s contacts among metal- 
workers confirm a new awareness 
of the need for a better “corporate 
climate” to get maximum perform- 
ance from its managers. 

W. C. Keeran, vice president of 
Vapor Heating Corp., makes it a 
practice, for example, to know all 
his employees, including hourly 
shop people. On special occasions, 
such as birthdays, promotions, and 
births, he sends them notes of con- 
gratulation. He personally ad- 
dresses cards to them. “I don’t do 
this for morale purposes alone,” he 
emphasizes. “I do it so I can keep 
track of these individuals better— 


how they’re doing, what their goals 
are, who’s ready for promotion 
when an opening occurs.” 


Your Chance To Score 


Decentralization brightened the 
management climate of many firms. 
Pushing authority and _ responsibil- 
ity closer to logical functional levels 
improved the effectiveness of most 
organizations. Top executives found 
you middle managers eager for a 
chance to carry the ball and do 
some scoring on your own. 


But decentralization coupled with 
the tremendous growth of metal- 
working compounded the need for 
managers. Management discovered 
that capable  technical-specialists 
weren't always capable managers, 
and vice versa. 


Training became the major man- 
agement need. The last 10 to 15 
years have seen a tremendous up- 
surge in internal and external man- 
agement development programs. 
Again, the middle and lower ranks 
have proved to be an excellent pool 
of talent. 


This emphasis on management 
development and the upgrading of 
metalworking managers is just be- 
ginning to pay off. Lawrence A. 
Appley, president of the American 
Management Association, feels that 
the great resurgence in business pre- 
dicted for the 1960s will be due in 
large measure to the greater com- 
petence of managers. 

It’s certain that competition 
among managers will become in- 
tense. You'll have to learn as much 
as possible about this new kind of 
manager. 

STEEL magazine has made a 
start in this direction. It commis- 
sioned Dr. Robert Shoaf, professor 
of psychology at New York Univer- 
sity, to make a clinical study of to- 
day’s typical metalworking man- 
ager in administration, engineering, 
purchasing, and production. Among 
his findings were: 

1. Managers make purchasing de- 
cisions on the bases of emotional 
as well as rational factors. While 
most are reluctant to admit it, man- 
agers are swayed by a salesman’s 
personality, a company’s reputation, 
favors, and special treatment. 

2. Although managers in admin- 
istration, production, purchasing, 
and engineering differ in function, 
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they all share the same management 
interests. Two or more are always 
involved in decisions for major pur- 
chases; all are interested in the com- 
pany’s status and reputation; all are 
interested in the marketing and 
marketability of products; all are 
working to be promoted. 

3. To the extent that products be- 
come more alike in function, qual- 
ity, and price, emotional factors 
take over as the important influ- 
ence in the selection of a brand or 
supplier. 

Those observations underscore 
the need for greater emphasis on 
the ability of managers to get things 
done through people—in relations 
within the company and with other 
companies. 

It’s a major reason why more 
companies are seeking assistance 
from psychological testing firms in 
the hiring and promoting of man- 
agers. ‘Technical ability is still the 
prime requisite, but the successful 
manager must also have drive and 
enthusiasm, human relations skills, 
a balanced temperament and _ per- 
sonality, a high degree of intellec- 
tual ability, creativeness, good judg- 
ment, and analytical ability. 

The standards are high, and they 
will go higher. Booz, Allen & Ham- 
ilton, management consultants, 
made a depth appraisal of over 1400 
executives. The aim: To identify 
the qualifications of a promotable 
executive. Thirty common denom- 
inator factors were uncovered— 
their relative importance varies with 
the function and _ organizational 
level of the position. The survey 
also indicated that only 35 per cent 
of the 1400 interviewees could be 
classified as promotable. Of the 
remainder, 54 per cent were satis- 
factory in their present jobs; 11 per 
cent were inadequate. 


Gaining Balance 


Decentralization is helping many 
firms provide more managers and 
potential managers with a good 
balance of technical and managing 
experience, says E. D. Winters, 
manager of organizational planning 
and business research for Hotpoint. 
His division is decentralized along 
product lines—commercial equip- 
ment, home laundry, kitchen appli- 
ances, and refrigeration. 

As far as possible, each product 
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department is operated as a separate 
business. For example, each has 
‘its own marketing activity which 
co-ordinates its operations with the 
general sales functions of Hotpoint. 
Reporting to each of the product 
‘marketing managers are a market- 
ing administrator, product planning 
‘manager, sales planning manager, 
and advertising and merchandising 
/manager. Each product group also 
c its own engineering and pro- 


| 


| duction organizations. 

Job rotation also gives managers 
a chance for balanced experience 
|within a company, says S. C. 
'Amren, vice president of Charles 
/Bruning Co. Inc. His firm has 
| grown rapidly since 1950. A recent 
survey of its manager ranks spotted 
_a definite shortage of No. 2 men in 


— See 
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many departments. “We've start- 
ed a management development pro- 
gram aimed at giving us 128 new 
_managers (foremen on up) over the 
next five years,’ Mr. Amren says. 

“Rotation,” he adds, “provides an 
excellent method of watching an 
individual develop abilities which 
are required in differing degrees 
from job to job. Timing of the ro- 
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The Six Roles of Managership 


What do you do when... 


1. You have to fire an employee? 


2. You seek to improve product qual- 
ity? 


3. You want to reorganize your de- 
partment? 


4. You are buying machine tools and 
must choose one of two makes. 


5. You must decide whether to keep 
Present office hours of 8 to 4:30 or 
change to 8:30 to 5? 


6. You must discover why tool break- 
age has suddenly jumped and cor- 
rect the problem? 


tation is important, but each case 
must be treated individually. It de- 
pends first on the opportunities 
open to rotate individuals and then 
on the individual’s ability to reach 
his peak in his current assignment.” 

Calumet & Hecla Inc. uses the 
multiple management technique to 
put middle managers in a position 
of greater management participa- 
tion. 

“Here’s another plus factor,” 
H. Y. Bassett, president, points out. 
“We feel each manager can do a 
more effective job if he seeks the 
counsel of the people under him. 
They do the work; they are the 
people to whom the manager dele- 
gates authority.” 

In practice, C&H’s committees 
are composed of a manager and the 
submanagers reporting to him. They 
discuss their own problems, and no 
matter what they involve—quality 
control, financial, personnel—each 
member is given an opportunity to 
express himself. The purpose is to 
generate problem-solving ideas and 
promote understanding. No at- 
tempt is made to reach unanimous 
agreement. Final decisions are al- 


The good manager would... 
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ways the responsibility of the com- 
mittee chairman. 


Measuring Results 


One of today’s top problems is 
the measurement of manager per- 
formance. Decentralization has 
given a big assist to many firms. 
Hotpoint (see STEEL, Dec. 15, 1958, 
p. 86) has developed an approach 
to pinpoint accountability. Each 
manager and his submanager agree 
on the individual’s goals and how 
his contributions and achievements 
will be measured. 

Most companies have written 
job specifications or responsibilities 
for manager positions. Critics who 
advocate subjective measurement 
charge that job specs merely out- 
line activities. But they admit the 
technique is only a step away (the 
first step is always the hardest) 
from setting specific goals which 
are co-ordinated with over-all com- 
pany objectives. 

STEEL predicts that within the 
next two years metalworkers will 
make giant strides in improving its 
techniques of measuring manager 
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performance. Two factors are at 
work. 

First, it’s a major management 
problem that has to be solved. Costs 
on the production line can often 
be measured to the fourth decimal 
of a cent, but so-called overhead 
costs are too often pushed around 
with a shovel. 

Second, and probably most impor- 
tant, you managers in the middle 
ranks want recognition and the 
freedom to manage by target or ob- 
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Challenge of Space Age Management 


A MANAGER is truly the man in the middle—in the middle of 
people. Consider his range of responsibilities: 


To stockholders—for the successful operation of the business. 


To employees—for wages, working conditions, securify, good 
union relations. 


To customers—for fair prices, quality, service. 
To suppliers—for fair dealings. 
To local, state, and federal governments—for taxes. 


To plant communities—for good citizenship. 


To the public—for continued progress (better goods and services, 
job opportunities, rising standard of living). 


That range points up the transition of our space age manage- 
ment—from concepts and methods tailored to the needs of a company 
in a particular line of business . . . to concepts and methods grounded 
on fundamentals applying to all business. The scope, speed, and 
diversity of business will continue to increase—and so will the de- 
mands on the manager. 


What should management aim for? 


Higher standards of leadership at every level. More thorough 
integration of management from top to bottom. Improvement of the 
quality of knowledge and skill in every management job. 


Management can never be any better than the average of the 
individual managers. Improvement is a do-it-yourself job. These 
steps are basic: 


1. More careful selection of potential managers: There must be 
a systematic method for locating and preparing future managers. 


2. Development: Once an individual starts up the management 
ladder, he should not be left to his own devices. He should be 
given opportunity and encouraged through definite programs. 


3. Integration: The first line foreman should be made to feel 
that he is just as much a part of management as the chief execu- 
tive . . . that all managers share the same objectives and responsi- 
bilities of the company. 


4. Communication: To be effective, communications must flow in 
both directions, accurately and quickly, for the manager to do a 
proper job. 


The solution will probably — list of what he most desires in a 


come from your ranks. manager. 


There are few places in metal- 
working management for the rugged 


Democrat or Autocrat? 


Finally, your key asset in keep- 
ing pace with your changing role 
as a professional manager is your 
capacity for leadership—the ability 
to motivate and inspire individuals 
to maximum performance. Every 
top executive interviewed placed 
this factor at or near the top of his 


individualist who calls all the shots 
as he sees them without benefit of 
outside counsel, or the indecisive 
person who calls a committee meet- 
ing for every detail. 

The manager who is going places 
is a leader. (See exhibit on Page 
143.) He can adjust his role to any 
situation. 
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OLP STEELMAKING PROCESS— The French 
say their OLP method of refining pig iron with 
pure oxygen and lime powder produces steel 
which is the equivalent of high quality open 
hearth types. A controlled amount of pure oxygen 
and lime is fed into a molten bath held in a 
conventional solid bottom, converter vessel. 
IRSID, the French iron and steel research insti- 
tute, says the Denain works of USINOR Steel 
Co. has produced and sold 10,000 tons on the 
basis that the material is the equivalent of open 
hearth steel. USINOR is expanding, so it can 
produce OLP steel in greater quantities. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE MATERIAL— Graphite 
particles bonded with silicon carbide combine the 
better high temperature properties of the two 
materials to improve missile designs, says Car- 
borundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. The compo- 
sition doesn’t oxidize as readily as pure graphite 
and is stronger, resisting thermal shocks and ero- 


sion at 4500° F. 


THIN SPIN— Problem: How to spin 0.003 in. 
stainless into a cone. Being Airplane Co., Seattle, 
solved it by gluing the blank to 0.040 in. thick 
aluminum. After forming, the glue is dissolved 
to separate the finished piece. 


NEW FINISHING PROCESS— Stainless steel 
can be given a frosty look with a new process 
called “semiblasting,” says Stamping Service Inc., 
Detroit. It produces a variety of patterns without 
penetrating the metal surface. So corrosion re- 
sistance isn’t changed. Although the process is 
used primarily for auto parts, it can be applied 
to any stainless decorative piece, says the firm. 
It is Also working on colored variations. 


MORE ATOM METALS— Ductile yttrium and 
a Type 304L stainless containing 2 per cent boron 
are important steps in helping scientists and met- 
allurgists make better. atomic reactors less ex- 
pensively. The Bureau of Mines found that yttri- 
um becomes workable (95 per. cent reduction) 
when you eliminate the oxygen. Its low neutron 
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cross section and fairly high melting point 
(2825° F) make it attractive for special jobs. 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., air melts the 
stainless in an electric arc furnace. Previous tech- 
niques required vacuum furnaces with melts of 
less than 4000 lb. The stainless is for reactor con- 
trol rods and shields. 


REDUCES PAPERWORK— A technique called 
mechanized manufacturing information reduced 
preproduction paperwork costs more than 18 per 
cent for Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s Baltimore 
plant. (It makes electronic equipment for Bomarc 
missiles.) By putting all routine information need- 
ed by planners on tape or punched cards (pur- 
chasing sources, costs, equipment availability, and 
similar material), clerical help and research are 
significantly reduced. Present costs for such plan- 
ning run about 18 cents per productive manhour. 


TAPE CONTROLLED WELDING— One of the 
first automatically programmed resistance welders 
in Britain saved its owner 85 per cent in assembly 
and welding time. The device positions the parts, 
selects electrical values, makes sample welds, in- 
spects them, and tells an operator when it’s time 
to clean or change electrodes, says Welding & 
Metal Fabrication, London. 


CHEAPER BRAZED HONEYCOMB— A new 
process brazes honeycomb panels in a compara- 
tively simple, gas fired, infrared furnace without 
the need for carbon blocks or long layup times, 
says Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas. A continuous 
method, it is simpler than batch techniques. 
Temco says its process handles panels of any size 
without significant warping. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE SANDWICH—A new 
way to bond tantalum and copper combines the 
strength and corrosion resistance of tantalum 
and the heat conductivity of copper, says Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Menlo Park, Calif. The 
sandwich is said to be effective at 3600°F in 
missiles and nuclear reactors. 
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Operator is loading a Stokes vacuum furnace. 


bubbles or voids 


Electrical Industry Offers 


Growing Market for Parts 


LOOKING for new markets that 
will take some of the valleys out 
of your production curve? 

You might consider making metal 
parts for electrical equipment. The 
industry hardly felt the recession. 

1. Utilities spent a record $5.6 
billion for new plant and equipment 
in 1958. 

2. The industry more than dou- 
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bled its output during the last ten 
years. 

3. Electrical output will double 
itself every nine years, says Charles 
E. Eble, president, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York Inc. 


¢ Case History — Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, is decen- 
tralizing; its new plant at Bloom- 


SS 


Overhead storage tanks contain dielectric 
fluid which fills entire furnace chamber after evacuation. 


The system eliminates air 


ington, Ind., makes a variety of 
metal equipment for the distribution 
of electricity. It uses many garden 


variety metalworking processes. 
Those used for condensers are an 
example. 


Depending on size, condensers 
contain thousands of feet of paper- 
insulated aluminum foil (0.00025 
in.). The casing is made of an 
aluminum-killed fender steel, 0.050 
in. to 0.062 in. thick. 

Manufacturing and testing are 
highly automated. The line has 
four parts: Section winding, assem- 
bly, impregnating, and testing. 

Insulating paper and aluminum 
foil are first wound into sections 
which weigh about 2 lb. One of 
the standard types of condensers has 
20 such sections in one container. 

In case fabrication, flat sheets are 
sheared, formed, and seam welded 
automatically into a rectangular 
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Condenser can get its start here. Bender-welder folds and joins can walls. Weld- 
er (left) joins bottom to sides. Pantograph arm rides template at top of frame 


_ Neat, packaged sections of aluminum foil are vital elements. Air piston com- 
| presses them to can size; girl binds them with wire. Leads are later soldered 
| to terminals (right) 


i 

Automatic testing machine has eight stations. Console (right) passes punched 
card instructions to Cypac control housed in center structure. Condensers are 
loaded on the far side and pass counterclockwise to discharge side (left). 
Hydraulic transfers ease distribution to O.K. and reject conveyors. 
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case. Another machine, designed 
and built by Westinghouse, welds 
the base to the case. (Getting the 
torch to track sharp corners per- 
fectly was solved by a pantograph 
arrangement and a template.) A 
spotwelder installs two brackets. 


e Improved Handling — Westing- 
house uses large vacuum ovens to 
insure complete penetration of the 
impregnating compound. A me- 
chanical arrangement automates the 
handling. 

Condensers arriving at the oven 
area from the testing operation are 
strapped into groups and pushed 
onto steel trays from a roller con- 
veyor. A loader operating on tracks 
picks up the trays and moves them 
to the ovens or preheaters. It per- 
mits one operator to load and un- 
load an oven or to move a hot load 
from a preheater to an oven in 20 
minutes. 

Preheating the condensers to 
275° F_ eliminates moisture and 
speeds the filling operation. When 
the cans are completely filled they 
are cooled and a small amount of 
dielectric fluid is added to make up 
for shrinkage. The cans are then 
soldered shut and tested for leaks. 


e Surface Treatment, Testing—Each 
can passes through a shotblaster to 
prepare the surface for zinc metal- 
lizing. After the zinc is applied, a 
final coat of lacquer—put on elec- 
trostatically—seals the zinc and pro- 
vides additional weather resistance. 
Westinghouse chose to automate 
its testing to eliminate human er- 
ror and judgment. One man op- 
erates a carousel testing machine 
which has eight stations. 
Capacitors are delivered from an 
overhead conveyor and gravity fed 
to a transfer carriage. Once on the 
test conveyor, each unit moves au- 
tomatically. Test leads are at- 
tached manually at the first station. 
A punched card fed into a master 
reader sets up the Cypac control 
unit which conducts the tests at the 
other stations. Units are auto- 
matically unloaded and conveyed to 
a shipping or rejection area follow- 
ing the testing. 
Test results are transferred to a 
tape and permanently stored. 
Westinghouse finds such care is 
necessary to keep field failures to 
something under one half of | per 
cent. 
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Here’s the machine that applies the principles of chipless machining to the in- 


side diameter of cylinders. 


The inset shows a mandrel and workpiece, before 


and after a hexagon profile has been generated 


Now You Can Form ID Profiles 


Low cost tooling is used to 
generate complex contours 
in long cylindrical parts. 
Machine can also form lam- 
inated tubes, reduce IDs 


IF YOU make parts that are cyl- 
inders with shaped inside diam- 
eters, a new machine may help you 
do the job faster and cheaper. 

Called Intraform, it’s built by the 
Meta-Dynamics Div., Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

The chipless process is designed 
for relatively inexpensive tooling. 
Parts can be 1% to 5 in. in diameter 
and up to 75 ft long. 


@ Jobs — The process will handle 
nonferrous and ferrous parts. You 
can start with premachined blanks, 
tubing, castings, forgings, or powder 
metal parts. 

Besides forming profiles in open 
or blind holes, the machine has 
other practical applications. One is 
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to bond two or more metals to 
form laminated tubing. Another is 
to point, reduce, or taper tubular or 
solid parts. Example: High speed 
steel punching pins have been 
turned out at the rate of 60 an 
hour. The pins (81% in. long) 


were formed from 4% in. long 
blanks. The machine reduced a 
section of the part from 4 to 
5/16 in. in diameter and formed a 
smooth radius near the end. 

The HSS pin used to be turned 
from stock that had to be 8% 


Here are the three forming elements: 
The die, workpiece, and mandrel. The 


cam moves to contact rollers in the 


machine headstock 
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| ‘bonded to a brass lining. 


| fins in copper tubing. 


jin. long. With the reduction in 
blank size, material savings ran 
} to $202.65 on a 700 part run; pro- 
duction time was cut to less than 
| half what it used to be. 


Damascus Tube Co., Greenville, 
Pa., will use one of the machines 
on a wide variety of materials, 
from brass to the stainless alloys 
_and zirconium. 

On one job being studied, Damas- 
cus engineers feel they can reduce 
52100 tubing, getting close toler- 
ances and eliminating the first ma- 


Workpiece and mandrel are in posi- 
tion in the rotating dies. Contact with 
the dies causes the part and mandrel 
to revolve 


| These parts were turned out on the machine. 
At upper right, a chambered and rifled gun barrel. 
|) At center, a C 1020 ratchet formed at 300 an hour. 

Rate: 16 in. of tubing a minute 


At left is a seamless steel tube 


At lower right, formed 


chining operations in making bear- 
ings. 


© Plusses — Test and production 
runs have proved that the process 
can hold close tolerances and pro- 
duce good surface finishes. On many 
jobs, over-all size limits of 0.0002 
in. can be held on the inside di- 
ameter profile. The finish de- 
pends largely on the nature of the 
surface before forming and the 
physical properties of the metal. 


AISI 4140 rifle barrels had a 32 


Workpiece feeds over the mandrel, 
reducing the part diameter and re- 
producing the mandrel form on the 
inside of the cylinder 


The operation is 
mandrel has been retracted. 
piece would eject the finished part 
from the die 


microinch finish after drilling and 
reaming. After the Intraform op- 
eration, which forms the rifling, 
the finish averaged 7 to 8 micro- 
inches. On a sleeve of AISI 8640 
having a bored hole, the finish was 
125 microinches. The Intraform 
improved the finish to 8 micro- 
inches while forming the tapered 
inside diameter. 

In addition to bettering the finish 
and holding close tolerances, the 
cold working operation improves 
properties. 


completed. The 
The next 
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By ROBERT B. STUBBS 


Consultant 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


An operator gets set to restrike a malleable iron casting, using malle- 
able iron dies. He is flattening a yoke for an automatic pin spotter 


Restrike Improves Malleable 


Castings in Many Ways 


Warpage from annealing can be corrected by impact blow. 
Parts can be coined to close tolerances. You may be able 
to eliminate some machining operations 
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Flatten 


Flattening is probably the simplest re- 
strike operation. These parts are typ- 
ical. 
the two hinge castings after they were 
flattened 


No machining was necessary on 


RESTRIKING malleable iron cast- 
ings results in lower manufacturing 
costs, closer tolerance parts, and 
fewer rejects. 

Those conclusions are based on 
explorations made in four found- 
ries: American Malleable Casting 
Co., Marion, Ohio; Galt Malleable 
Iron Go., Galt, Ont.; I. F~Mfg. 
Co., New Philadelphia, Ohio; and 
International Harvester Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

They found that the restrike not 
only corrects warp, but also coins 
cast parts to close tolerances. Fre- 
quently, subsequent machining op- 
erations can be eliminated. 
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Reshape 


Castings like these are likely to warp severely during annealing. They 


were restruck to correct warp. 


The three parts on the right required 


straightening both for flatness and to correct angles and bearing surfaces. 


Restruck angle castings are easier to machine. 
was struck to correct for twist, align bosses and connecting angles. 


The bracket (bottom right) 
Cast 


iron dies were in good condition after a run of 100,000 right and left- 


hand parts 


Both sections of this 
gearbox cover used 
to be hand straight- 
ened and the mating 
surfaces were ground 
extensively. Now the 
parts are coined in a 
21 x 18 in. Ceco- 
stamp. The fit is 
good (see assembly 
at right) and rejects 
are held to a mini- 
mum 


e Savings—Distortion or warpage 
most often occurs during annealing. 
With a 100 per cent restrike prac- 
tice, each casting can be inspected 
and sized in one operation. This 
may let you eliminate the job of 
packing parts in baskets to minimize 
warping. The time required to set 
up and strike in the Cecostamp is 
often less than that required for 
manual inspection and straighten- 
ing. 

Production rate is determined by 
the time required to place the cast- 
ing on the bottom die and strike 
one blow. One company cited an 
average rate of 1000 parts an hour 
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on jobs being sized, coined, and 
straightened. Highest production 
rate reported was 2000 parts an 
hour. 


e Tooling—Because of tooling sim- 
plicity, short run quantities can be 
restruck economically. One manu- 
facturer has 200 active die sets for 
his Cecostamp, and he plans to have 
dies for 80 per cent of the items he 
casts. Average die cost in this case 
is only $80 to $90 a set. 

Dies are cast from a match plate 
or an actual pattern of the part. 
Plaster casts may be taken from a 
sample part. For high die strength 


Straighten-Machine 


Striking this cast wrench straight- 
ens the handle. In the same 
operation, a shaped steel plug 
broaches the wrench opening 


Size 


The small washer is cast, then 
coined to thickness within 0.004 
in. The pipe collar is straight- 
ened and coined. The inside ra- 
dius is held to less than 0.010 in. 
tolerance. To get accuracy and 
good die life, steel dies were 
used 


and long die life, a malleable iron 
of 2.50 silicon and 3.50 carbon, 
or a gray iron of 1.10 silicon and 
2.20 carbon, with at least 0.70 
manganese, are commonly preferred. 
Steel inserts can be used where 
abnormal wear is expected. Oc- 
casionally, simple dies may be fab- 
ricated from steel; they usually are 
less expensive than a cast die. 


e Bonus—The abrupt application 
of pressure that goes with an im- 
pact blow permits the Cecostamp 
to set the metal without springback. 
This, with the accurate sizing, often 
allows reduction in casting weight, 
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since finished surfaces can be cast 
to closer tolerances. 

Automatic  restrike operations, 
utilizing mechanical part handling 
systems with other varieties of im- 
pact equipment, are being developed 
by Chambersburg. 


Salt Bath Furnaces 
Offer Flexibility 


LOOKING for flexibility in heat 
treating? Salt bath furnaces may 
be the answer. 

Three at the Columbus, Ohio, 
plant of North American Avia- 
tion Inc. assure better heat treat- 
ing for a wide range of dies and 
aircraft parts. The system was 
designed and built by A. F. Holden 
Co., Detroit. It’s being use to heat 
treat a variety of parts in experi- 
mental quantities and _ processing 
others on a production scale. 

The salt bath process is fast, 
economical, and doesn’t leave scale. 
Buoyancy of the molten salt pre- 
vents distortion caused by uneven 
weight of parts. Also, heat pene- 
trates evenly; that helps prevent 
warping and provides better micro- 
structure uniformity. 


e Three Temperature Ranges—A 
high temperature bath treats air 
hardening and high density alloys 
at 1800 to 1875° F. Temperatures 
can be boosted as high as 2400° F 
for high speed steels. 

A second bath processes SAE air- 
craft steels at 1500 to 1650° F, or 
preheats work that’s later treated 
in the high temperature bath. 

Another bath tempers high speed 
and air hardening steels at 1000 
to 1200° F, or preheats regular com- 
mercial steels. 


¢ Construction—Each furnace tank 
is double-walled. The inner wall 
is made of high temperature ceram- 
ic material. Insulation separates it 
from the steel outer wall. 

Electrodes pass through baffles 
near the back wall of the furnace. 
Entrance holes fill with molten 
salt, which solidifies and prevents 
air from reaching parts of elec- 
trodes at radiant heat. 

The right amount of agitation 
is provided by proper placement of 
electrodes in the baths. That pre- 
vents variations of more than 2.5° F 
from the desired temperature. 
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MACHINE TOPICS 


Builder Answers Challenge 


Here’s how one builder rebuts claim that recent gains in 


productivity can be attributed to materials and tools, not to 


the machines. Other builders will agree 


MODERN machine tools are as im- 
portant to achieving success with 
new materials and new tools as the 
King is to a royal flush. 

But at a recent meeting of the 
National Screw Machine Products 
Association, some users cited recent 
improvements in productivity and 
said they came from improved ma- 
terials and tooling, not from ma- 
chine improvements. 


e Not Guilty—In rebuttal, George 
A. Hawkins, director of market re- 
search and sales promotion, Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. IL, says: “While we will not 
presume to speak for all manu- 
facturers, we do know our single 
spindle screw machines have been 
completely redesigned within the 
last five years.” 

Here are five features Mr. Haw- 
kins says have led to greater gross 
production of B&S machines: 

1. Higher spindle speeds that can 
turn out up to 15 per cent more 
brass, aluminum, and plastic parts, 
as well as smaller diameter steel 
parts with high speed steel tools. 
The same increases apply to steels, 
coppers, and bronzes with carbide 
tools. 

2. Rapid pull-out arrangements 
(standard equipment on some mod- 
els) result in further production 
savings on deep holes. 

3. Greater turning capacity allows 
longer parts to be made on smaller, 
faster machines. 

4. Greater bar capacity means 
larger work may be done on the 
smaller, faster machines. 

5. A standard brake-in-neutral at- 
tachment allows more operations to 
be done in primary handling. 


e Net Gains—Mr. Hawkins figures 
net production is even more im- 
portant than gross production. He 


defines net production as the prod- 
uct of gross production and op- 
erating efficiency. 

Here are the steps he says B&S 
has taken to boost operating ef- 
ficiency of the machines: 

1. Greater accuracy, which reduces 
setup time and gives greater tool 
life between adjustments and sharp- 
enings. 

2. Improvement in accuracy also 
eliminates finishing operations in 
many cases. 

3. Positive stopping with an indi- 
cator to show when the machine is 
out of stock—reducing nonpro- 
ducing time. 

4. On high speed machines, spindle 
bearing adjustments have been 
eliminated, and clutch adjustments 
are easier to make on all machines. 
This helps cut downtime. 

5. Feed change gears can be ap- 
plied more quickly. 

6. Removable chip trays reduce the 
time needed to clean the machine 
when changing materials. 

That’s the way Mr. Hawkins 
states his case. Builders admit 
theyll have to make major machine 
improvements to help their cus- 
tomers compete in the Space Age, 
but they are quick to rise in 
righteous indignation at any im- 
plication that they’ve been asleep. 


Numerical Controls Goal 


Next step in numerical control’s 
growth will be to make it applicable 
to industry’s host of short-run pro- 
ducers. Two machines built by Gid- 
dings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis., are designed to 
meet such needs. One is a vertical 
turning and boring machine. The 
other is a vertical turret lathe, said 
to be quite flexible. 
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The House of Stainless is the 
House of Carbon Steel, too! 


Over the years, Chicago 
Steel Service has been con- 
stantly expanding stocks of 
carbon steel—to be able to 
give the same prompt, per- 
sonal service on these items 
as well as stainless. 

In this day and age, it 
makes sense to do business 
with a House that special- 
izes in these two important 
production materials. 

Typical of the advantages 
of doing business here is the 
new CSS Price Book which 
gives you any carbon steel 
price at a glance... with- 
out having to turn a page. 
As one of our customers put 
it, ‘“This book makes it 
easier than ever to order 


carbon steel from the House 
of Stainless.”’ 


Floase phone, 
LAtgs lle 3- 7210 


Kildare Avenue at 45th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois * Mailing Address: P.O. Box 6308, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Milwaukee District Office: 757 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. Telephone: BRoadway 3-7874 
Sales Representatives at Bloomington and Rockford, Illinois © Indianapolis and South Bend, Indiana 
Davenport, lowa © Grand Rapids, Michigan ¢ Minneapolis, Minnesota ¢ Appleton, Wisconsin 


YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR BOTH CARBON AND STAINLESS STEEL 
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PROGRESS 


In one furnace design, roof contour is controlled by I-beams; 
tained by tie plates running from the front to the back of the roof. 


IN STEELMAKING 


rigidity is main- 


Stiff con- 


nections from the I-beams to the binding structure limit roof expansion 


Basic Open Hearth Roofs 


Cut Cost, Boost Output 


Use of oxygen increases temperatures, cuts heat time; bet- 
ter bricks and improved construction offer longer campaigns 
and more tons of steel per hour 


IF YOUR company makes or uses 
steel, you'll be interested in basic 
open hearth roofs because they offer 
greater production and lower over- 
all costs. You'll also want to keep up 
with the latest in construction meth- 
ods. 

Use of basic, rather than acid 
(silica) bricks in open hearth roofs 
has increased sharply in the last 
two years. About 10 per cent of the 
open hearths in this country have 
basic roofs; United States Steel Corp. 
expects to have basic roofs on 20 
per cent of its open hearths by mid- 
year. 
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Most of the new roofs are of 
sprung arch construction, with vary- 
ing amounts of suspension, from 
almost none to full suspension. A 
rigid steel structure holds the roof 
up, but also holds it down, limiting 
expansion. That removes stress 
from the hot face of the bricks and 
prevents spalling. 


e Uniform Wear Wanted — The 
goals of all steelmen—higher pro- 
duction, lower cost—can be reached 
through greater furnace availability. 
If there’s less downtime, more steel 
can be made. 


I-beams and tie plates, held in posi- 
tion by a rigid binding structure, estab- 
lish arch in one type sprung-suspended 
roof. Bricks, reinforced with metal in- 
side and out, are hung individually 
from the tie plates 


Wear in the open hearth isn’t 
uniform. Silica roofs wear faster than 
the sides or ends and usually de- 
termine the length of the campaign. 
Often, when the furnace is down 
for roof replacement, usable parts 
are discarded because they wouldn’t 
outlast a new roof. 

In the ideal open hearth, all parts 
would wear out at the same time; 
one shutdown would allow complete 
rebuilding. Results: Fewer shut- 
downs, fewer usable parts wasted. 

Many steelmen doubt that a bal- 
anced furnace can be designed, but 
they’re working toward it with the 
modern basic roof. It wears about 
twice as long as front walls, about 
half as long as furnace ends; back 
wall repairs are usually necessary 
before the roof wears out. Cam- 
paigns are limited more by full slag 
pockets or other difficulties than by 
roof life. 


e Basic: Why It’s Better—Basic re- 
fractories used here and abroad are 
made of magnesite and chrome, in 
varying proportions. They’re chem- 
ically bonded or fired, and often 
metal plated and reinforced with 
internal plates to reduce spalling. 

Bricks containing more magnesite 
than chrome are called magnesite- 
chrome; those with more chrome 
are called chrome-magnesite. 

With the basic roof, oxygen can 
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vertical edging mill 


The overhead design of this edging mill is the key feature of this typical 
PITTSBURGH installation. Increased operational efficiency is a natural result 
of special design. 

One giant casting outlined in yellow in the photograph was produced by 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Division. Extensive machining facilities are com- 
bined with one of the largest steel foundries in the world to produce the finest 
possible equipment for our customers in the shortest possible time. 


We invite your inquiries for primary and auxiliary rolling mill equipment. 


Basic, suspended arch roof, popular in Russia, is similar to those used in this 
country, but has more connections from roof supports to the binding structure 


be used to increase furnace temper- 
atures. It can stand temperatures 
above 3250° F (vs. about 3000 for 
silica) without apparent damage. 
Faster heating and greater steel out- 
put (some say as much as 30 per 
cent more) make up for the higher 
cost of bricks. 

The basic roof lasts about twice 
as long as a comparable silica roof 
and can take more abuse in the form 
of human error or chemical corro- 
sion. It can be shut down, then re- 
heated more successfully than sili- 
ca up to about 1200° F. 

Spalling, formerly a weakness in 
basic roof materials, has been re- 
duced by improved bricks and bet- 
ter furnace construction. 


¢ Popular Designs — Most basic 
roofs are built on arched forms, 
as are silica roofs. J-beams, run- 
ning from one end of the furnace 
to the other, hold the roof contour. 
Beams are fastened to the rigid fur- 
nace binding structure. Tie plates, 
between courses of bricks and per- 
pendicular to the I-beams, are 
spaced 3 to 6 bricks apart. In some 
roofs, the metal plated bricks are 
suspended from the tie plates on 
wire hangers. 

Most of the basic roofs in this 
country are of the sprung arch, or 
sprung-suspended type; others are 
of flat, suspended construction. 


¢ Other Types Tried—Sprung basic 
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roofs were used successfully in 
American copper melting furnaces 
as early as 1928. Bricks were chemi- 
cally bonded magnesite-chrome, 
metal encased. 

Sprung roofs without hold-downs 
were tried on some open hearths 
in the U. S. 

The roofs deformed noticeably 
and finally collapsed. 

Some checkerboard, or zebra 
sprung roofs, combining basic and 
silica bricks, were tried with vary- 
ing success. One such roof, built 
in 1955 by Republic Steel Corp. in 
Cleveland, combined silica and fired 
magnesite-chrome bricks. Silica sec- 
tions wore faster than basic, and 
eventually caused roof failure. Later, 
Republic used all-basic roofs suc- 
cessfully. 

The first suspended, all basic 
roofs in the U. S. (about 1940) 
featured vertically hung bricks. Cen- 
ter of the roof was flat; corbeled sec- 
tions near the front and back walls 
(bricks suspended at different levels) 
gave the roof a rough arched ap- 
pearance. That permitted lower 
front and back walls to be used. 
It was found that corbeling caused 
shearing stresses on the hot end of 
the bricks and eventual roof failure. 

The flat, suspended roof was de- 
signed without corbels; it was ex- 
pected to eliminate buckling but 
didn’t. Some flat suspended roofs 
are in use, but they aren’t gaining 
popularity. 


e Progress in Europe—In Germany 
and Austria, basic shoulders and 
combination basic-silica roofs, simi- 
lar to the zebra construction tried 
for a time in the U. S., started the 
trend toward basic roofs. 

All-basic roofs were used in Ger- 
many as early as 1932, and adopted 
later in France and Italy. Silica 
bricks in Europe are of lower quality 
than in this country. That may have 
helped swing Europeans to the basic 
roof. 

Popularity of basic has come slow- 
er in Britain; most roofs there are 
silica, even though most furnaces 
on the European continent have 
basic roofs. 

The first basic roofs in Europe 
were of sprung arch construction, 
with fired chrome-magnesite bricks. 
That construction was satisfactory 
for smaller furnaces (some had a 
66-ton capacity). 

Later, rib and valley construc- 
tion became popular. Rib courses 
of bricks, running from the front 
to the back of the furnace, were 
wired to inverted T-irons that fol- 
lowed the desired roof curvature. 
Valley courses were sprung. Hold- 
down devices and a spring-loaded 
skewback limited roof expansion. 

As early as 1956, basic roofs were 
used on 40 per cent of the open 
hearths in Western Europe. They’re 
popular behind the Iron Curtain, 
too; Russians boast that roof life 
has been increased 100 to 150 per 
cent through the use of suspended 
radial roofs and basic bricks. They 
report that melting chamber tem- 
peratures have been increased as 


much as 270° F. 


e Brickmakers Help—Suppliers of 
refractories are pulling all stops to 
meet demands for more and better 
basic bricks. 

They say they'll make all the 
steel industry calls for. 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, has an unlimited source 
of high purity magnesite, extracted 
from brine at its plant in Luding- 
ton, Mich. 

General Refractories Co., Phila- 
delphia, introduced bricks with in- 
ternal plates for improved spall re- 
sistance. General’s supply of basic 
raw materials, here and abroad, as- 
sures adequate bricks to meet in- 
creased demand. 

A new plant for extracting mag- 
nesia from sea water, the first of its 
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kind in the South, was recently put 
in operation at Pascagoula, Miss., 
by H. K. Porter Company Inc., 
Pittsburgh. The company will pro- 
duce a variety of basic refractories 
there. 

Another supplier, | Northwest 
Magnesite Co., ‘operates a large sea 
water grain magnesite plant at Cape 
May, N. J. Northwest also pro- 
duces dead burned magnesite from 


a large deposit of the natural min- 
eral at Chewelah, Wash. 


Lubricant Used Two Ways 
In Sendzimir Sheet Mill 


A COMBINATION bearing lubri- 
cant and rolling oil, with an ex- 
treme pressure additive, helps Atlas 
Steels Ltd., Welland, Ont., reduce 
bearing wear and eliminate stain- 
ing on cold-rolled sheets. It in- 
creased bearing life on a Sendzimir 
mill by more than 50 per cent. 

The oil, Rol-Kleen #6, is sup- 
plied by D. A. Stuart Oil Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Combining high 
strength for bearing lubrication and 
high lubricity for rolling, it’s 
pumped from a 1700 gallon storage 
tank to the roll bearings and the 
flood type roll feed system. 

A Monel screen and bag type 
filter reclaim used oil; carry-off 
is replaced continuously. 

Lubricants used previously for 
bearing lubrication and rolling lost 
their lubricity; sulfur pickup caused 
staining on aircraft alloy and stain- 
less steel sheets. 

The Sendzimir mill at’ Atlas 
makes as much as 8 per cent reduc- 
tion per pass, and averages five to 
six passes on each sheet. Every 
734 hour shift, about 1000 passes 
are made. Finishes produced: 2B, 
2D, and light gage No. 4. 


Electron Furnace Going In 


An electron beam furnace for 
melting and casting refractory met- 
als (see Steer, Mar. 24, 1958, 
p- 108) will be installed at the Al- 
bany, Oreg., plant of Wah Chang 
Corp., by Stauffer-Temescal Co., 
Richmond, Calif. 

Electron bombardment in a high 
vacuum melts reactive materials 
with high melting points, produc- 
ing high purity ingots. 
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Operator removes silver brazed assemblies from woven wire belt emerging from 
the cooling end of the electric brazing furnace. Automatic brazing has practical- 
ly eliminated rejects 


Brazing Furnace Pays Off 


AUTOMATIC brazing has_in- 
creased production 200 to 1500 per 
cent at Edwards Co., Norwalk, 
Conn. 

In addition, it has practically 
eliminated defective assemblies. 
Closer control over heating and 
cooling rates has improved quality. 


e Production — Edwards makes 
some 25,000 components for signal, 
communication, and protection de- 
vices. Many assemblies require 
brazing. 

Parts for the systems are brazed 
in batches—about 11,000 in an av- 
erage week. 

Conventional hand torches were 
formerly used, but rejects were high 
and uniformity was low because 
operators couldn’t control distortion. 

Edwards installed an_ electric, 
conveyorized brazing furnace de- 
signed by the American Electric Co. 
“The new furnace does a lot better 
work. It has eliminated waiting 
for red heat, and warping is no 
longer a problem. We think the 
furnace has paid for itself in six 
months,” says A. E. Sharp, manu- 
facturing vice president at Edwards. 


e Sequence Arrangement—Brazing 
begins with a thorough cleaning. 
Joints are fluxed to control the flow 
of molten silver alloy and to prevent 
excessive oxidation. Preformed sil- 
ver alloy is then fitted and the 
parts inserted into brazing jigs. 
Where possible, part designs are 
self-locating. 

Trial runs solve the problem of 
finding the right amount and shape 
of preformed silver alloy for each 
joint. Operators begin with over- 
sized quantities and pare them 
down until they get the right 
amount. Deliberate  oversizing 
avoids gaps, and once standards are 
developed, they can be applied to 
similar jobs. 

After cleaning and _ positioning, 
assemblies are put on a woven wire 
belt. At 1200° F, parts take 25 to 
30 minutes to join and cool. 

Removing the human factor im- 
proves the strength of the joining. 
Tests show that the bond far ex- 
ceeds parent metal strength. 

Edwards can braze as many as 
seven pieces in one pass. Output 
per manhour has climbed steadily 
since the furnace started operating. 
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production problem 


Mass-production of modern “wonder alloys” might, in some respects, be compared with 
an attempt at assembly-line fabrication of Cellini’s famed sculpture of “Perseus”. 


Both would require the careful precision, the intricate craftsmanship of experienced 
specialists, intimately familiar with ultra-modern production techniques. 


Yet within the past year, high volume production of quality specialty steels has become 
a reality at Carpenter. Ingot tonnage capacity—the equipment and quality controls 
required to produce the world’s finest steels—has doubled almost overnight through the 
acquisition of steelmaking facilities in Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


’ 


alloy steels often exceeded our ability to produce. Like that of all custom-craftsmen, 


For many years, demands by American industry for Carpenter-quality stainless, tool and 
| our objective was quality, the pioneering of new and better steels, rather than quantity. 


| Today, as the result of long-planned expansion, we can offer quantity along with famous 
Carpenter quality. For the first time, with our increased capacity, both quantity and 
: quality are available. And both will continue to be available, even in times of peak demand. 


While quality will continue to remain a sacred Carpenter watchword, we 
are determined to lead the way and grow apace of the ever-increasing demands 
of industry for the world’s finest specialty steels. 


ingot tons capacity doubled to meet 
the needs of fast growing industries 


tool and die steels 
stainless steels 
electronic and magnetic alloys 
arpenter See e& E special-purpose alloy steels 
valve, heat-resisting and super alloy steels 
tubing and pipe 
fine wire specialties 


The Carpenter Steel Company 

Main Office and Mills, Reading, Pa. 

Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 

Webb Wire Division, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Carpenter Steel of New England, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Nickel alloy and aluminum parts for aircraft hydraulic and air systems meet all 
specifications, require no further finishing after multisurface machining 


Boring Machine Saves Over 


$50,000 in First Year 


WHEN YOU invest in new capital 
equipment, you often get your 
money back in short order through 
lower production costs and fewer 
scrap losses. 

Example: Whittaker Controls 
Div., Telecomputing Corp., Lyn- 
wood, Calif., got a quick return on 
its investment when it replaced an 
old precision turret lathe with a 
Bore-Matic, made by Heald Ma- 
chine Co., Worcester, Mass. 

The Bore-Matic, used to machine 
nickel alloy and aluminum parts 
for aircraft hydraulic and air sys- 
tems, cost $24,967. During its first 
year of operation, it saved $54,188 
in production costs. That’s almost 
$30,000 more than the cost of the 
machine. Whittaker officials ex- 
pect savings in machining costs ex- 
ceeding $50,000 annually to con- 
tinue indefinitely. 
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¢ Kept Record of Savings — Ma- 
chining costs were accurately docu- 
mented by Whittaker’s production 
engineers. A detailed performance 
report compared the cost of work 
done on the new machine with the 
cost of doing the same work on the 
turret lathe. 

Twelve typical nickel alloy and 
aluminum parts were selected for 
the cost study. They represent 
about 26 per cent of all work han- 
dled on the new machine. 

The parts are machined on mul- 
tiple surfaces to tolerances of plus 
or minus 0.00025 in. One part that 
was honed after machining on the 
turret lathe now needs no honing. 

Some savings were not calculated 
in dollars and cents. Example: 
Scrap losses were reduced from 20 
to 2 per cent in the machining of a 
pump body. 


Finishing System 
Is Placed on Roof 


MORE THAN 30,000 sq ft of pro- 
duction space was reclaimed by 
housing the finishing system on the 
roof at Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

The system is used to finish Ham- 
ilton’s line of metal equipment, 
which includes surgical furniture 
and clothes dryers. It was engi- 
neered and built by R. C. Mahon 
Co., Detroit. 


¢ Production Problem — The size 
and layout of Hamilton’s three story 
buildings offered an _ interesting 
problem: _How could one finishing 
system serve several buildings? 
The solution was to place the fin- 
ishing system on the roof, and con- 
nect it to the areas it served with 
a network of conveyor tunnels. 


@ Three Lines Used — Three con- 
veyor lines, loaded with parts to 
be finished, travel to one point in 
the system, and take parallel paths 
through a six stage cleaning and 
rustproofing machine. Lines then 
pass through a dryoff oven and into 
an air conditioned finishing area. 

One line carries light gage 
clothes dryer parts that can be 
sprayed electrostatically. It passes 
through two automatic Hydro-filter 
spray booths for good coverage, 
then goes through a 30-ft booth, 
where reinforcing finish is sprayed 
on manually. Parts then go through 
an oven, where they’re baked at 
280° F for 45 minutes. 

The line loops around a_ black 
finish spray booth, so that parts can 
be removed before entering the 
white enamel area, sprayed black, 
and hung on the same conveyor, 
traveling in the opposite direction. 
That permits black parts to com- 
plete the finishing cycle with white 
enameled parts. 

One line carries large formed and 
welded units through an  87-ft 
booth, for manual spraying, then 
through a baking oven. 

Another line carries formed and 
welded parts through the cleaning 
and rustproofing lines, then into 
the dryoff oven. Parts are then 
taken downstairs, where they are 


finished and baked. 
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Master K 


TO POWER’S 
LOW COST FUTURE 


BET UMIEN OWS =GOrArs 
FOR ‘EVERY “PUR eOroe 


¢ Bituminous coal contributes to plant operating profits 
by its productivity and stability. Virtually limitless supply, 
plus most modern mining methods, gears production to 
any volume demand. 


Accessibility and increasingly efficient burning 
equipment mean economical, constant-cost for today 
and tomorrow. 
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Thrust brace barrel, made of seamless, vanadium steel tubing, is turned slowly in 
big, three-jawed chuck; metal is deposited between the end fitting and barrel 


Better Tools and Methods 


Reduce Welding Rejects 


Cracks and porosities, caused by stops and starts for rod 
changes, are avoided by using a continuous electrode and 
turning the work under the welding head 


YOU CAN prevent cracks and 
porosities in welded joints, caused 
by stopping and starting the welding 
machine for rod changes, by using 
the right welding tools and tech- 
niques. 

Such welding flaws have been 
almost wiped out in the manu- 
facture of landing gear thrust braces 
at Ryan Aeronautical Co., San 
Diego, Calif. Unnecessary welding 
is avoided; all welds are made with 
a machine that feeds welding wire 
continuously as the work is turned 
slowly in a large chuck. 
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Thrust braces originally designed 
and built in four parts are now 
made in three by using seamless, 
vanadium steel tubing for the barrel. 
Work time per unit is one-tenth 
what is was. 


© Welding Creates Problems—Pre- 
viously, two half shells were welded 
together to form a 5 ft barrel. A 
welding machine, making short 
passes, welded the two end fit- 
tings in place. 

Thorough inspection, including 
the use of Magnaflux and x-ray, dis- 


closed cracks where the barrel halves 
were joined, and porosities where 
welds were started or stopped. 

Hand Heliarc welding was tried, 
but slow speed caused overheating 
and porosity in the welds. 


e New Materials, Methods—Seam- 
less tubing, now used for the barrel, 
is swaged to receive end fittings. 

Tubes and fittings are heated to 
200° F and purged with argon in 
a portable preheat oven; tempera- 
ture does not fall below 200° F 
during welding. 

End fittings are tackwelded to 
the barrel in a special holding fix- 
ture. The thrust brace is then 
clamped in a chuck and turned 
slowly under the head of an auto- 
matic WHeliarc welding machine, 
which fastens the end fitting per- 
manently to the barrel. 

The welding machine feeds a 
1/16 in. welding wire continuously, 
at 5 to 8 in. per minute. Porosities 
caused by stopping and starting the 
machine for rod changes are elimi- 
nated. 

The machine has a floating elec- 
trode head, which is electrically con- 
trolled. Voltage changes are com- 
pensated for when the welding head 
passes over tackwelds, or as the 
weld seam fills up. 
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Small valve body parts, in rotary files, are classified for three assembly phases 


Office Files Solve 
Assembly Problem 


: 


1 


i 


| 


] 
; 


“Record handling equipment is used to store small parts. As- 


semblers walk less; floor space is used more efficiently; parts 


are protected from dirt and dust 


OFFICE filing equipment adapted 
for the storage of small parts is 
speeding the assembly of valve 
bodies for automatic transmissions. 
The system is being used at the In- 
dianapolis plant of a major trans- 
mission manufacturer. 


® Old Way Not Efficient—Former- 
ly, valve body parts were stored in 
baskets on a workbench. Assem- 
blers walked along the _ bench, 
picked up the necessary parts, and 
made up the valve bodies. Time 
and effort were wasted, and ex- 
posure of parts to dust and dirt led 
to problems in final inspection. 


e New Way Is Faster—To elim- 
inate walking and reaching for 
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parts, the company installed three, 
motorized, rotary files. (They were 
made by Diebold Inc., Canton, 
Ohio.) 

Each file is fitted with 32 baskets 
for parts. The baskets are on eight 
trays. Parts are arranged in order 
of assembly. They're protected 
from dust and dirt until installa- 
tion. When a foot control is ac- 
tuated, the right parts are brought 
to workbench level. 

The assembly procedure is divid- 
ed into three phases; each file con- 
tains a specific number and type of 
parts. The assembler installs all 
parts from one file in the valve body, 
then passes it on to the next sta- 
tion. Parts from all three files 
complete the valve body. 


Belts Defy Cutting 
Qils and Abrasion 


Used on conveyors, they clean 
easily, withstand corrosive cool- 
ants, sharp edged castings 


SHARP edged aluminum pistons 
and harsh cutting oils do little dam- 
age to Koroseal conveyor belts used 
at Ford Motor Co.’s No. 1 engine 
plant, Cleveland. 

The heavy industrial belts, made 
by B. F. Goodrich Industrial Prod- 
ucts Co., Akron, last over twice as 
long as those previously used. 


e Stands Hard Use—One of the 
belts, used as a pan type conveyor, 
without idlers, carries piston cast- 
ings from rough machining to fin- 
ishing and inspection. 

The belt maintains only a light 
surface contact with the pistons, but 
it has no trouble carrying them up 
a 30 degree incline. 

Already in use for over a year, it 
is expected to give at least another 
year’s service. 


zz ‘ 
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TOUGH CONVEYOR 
. endures under adverse conditions 


e Others Failed—Belts previously 
used lasted two to six months, fail- 
ing under the gouging they took 
from the pistons and the corrosive 
action of cutting oils. 

They were usually covered with 
grime from coolant reaction and 
oil contamination. That fouled a 
locating hole in the piston boss, 
slowing production. The new belt 
can be wiped clean quickly with a 
dry cloth. 
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BRAND 
DISPERSIONS 


AL GRAPHITE, MOLY-SULFIDE, 


OLLOID 
LITE, AND OTHER SOLIDS 


VERMICU 


Colloidal graphite increases die life be- 
cause of its stability at high temperatures, 
excellent lubricating qualities, and its 
ability to prevent adhesion and the scrub- 
bing effect of hot metal. This cannot be 
said of conventional petroleum com- 
pounds which either decompose rapidly 
at temperatures above 300°F or do not 
possess the required lubricity necessary 
under good die casting procedures. It will 
not volatilize when in contact with the hot 
metal and cause pock marks due to gas 
formation. It will perform when present 
in extremely thin films which will not 
affect dimensions or cause discoloration 
of the parts being cast. And since it does 
not volatilize or otherwise be destroyed 
in the casting process, it does not need 
to be applied as often as other lubricants. 
This fact alone has often increased pro- 
duction as much as 25%. Investigate the 
use of an Acheson colloidal dispersion 
in solving your die casting problem... 
It probably is the very answer you need. 


ACHESON (Colids Company 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
A division of Acheson Industries, Inc. 


Also Acheson Industries (Europe) Ltd. and affiliates, London, England 


SUPERIOR CASTINGS, LONGER DIE LIFE 
ATTRIBUTED TO ‘DAG’ DISPERSIONS 


Die casters and molders are expressing a growing preference for Acheson ‘dag’ 
brand colloidal dispersions. The consistent high quality of these products and 
the multiple benefits they offer have obsoleted most other mold cavity coatings, 
As outlined below, Acheson dispersions greatly aid in the manufacture of more 
uniformly sound castings having smoother surface finishes, facilitate metal flow 
and parting, and consequently extend the effective service lives of the dies and 
molds on which they are used. 


Acheson ‘Prodag’®, spray-applied on permanent molds at Paragon Aluminum Corporation, 
has given them consistently higher quality castings and fewer rejects. 


Better surface finish with ‘Prodag’? permanent mold coating is just one of the 
reasons why Paragon Aluminum Corporation, a Division of Detroit Harvester 
Company located at Monroe, Michigan, switched to this Acheson product. After 
four years of experimentation with other mold washes, Paragon chose ‘Prodag’ — 
Acheson semi-colloidal graphite in water — and has used it constantly the past 
seven years. The reasons for its choice are these; uniform consistency, excellent 
heat-transfer quality, and its hard, smooth, tenacious film which resists flaking 
and provides easier parting characteristics. 


With about 95 per cent of its annual output of more than two million pounds of 
castings going to the automotive industry, Paragon must insist upon quality. 
‘Prodag’ helps to maintain this stan- 
dard. These parts for convertible auto- 
mobile tops are precision-molded from 
both 355 and 319 aluminum alloy. 
Molds are preheated before each day’s 
run to 600°F and the casting cycle 
maintains this temperature. The ‘Pro- 
dag’ dilution ratio is 1 to 4 parts water 
and is applied to the molds with a 
commercial spray gun. Aside from oc- 
casional touchup at points of greatest 
wear, this coating lasts through the 
entire run. Because of the physical 
contours involved in these compara- 
tively small, light castings, they re- 
quire rapid cooling in certain areas to 
insure uniform strength. The ‘Prodag’ 
coating — with its proven fast heat 
transfer ability — allows the castings 
to cool without breaks or pinholes. And 
by parting more easily, the high-finish 
castings which result have given Para- 
gon Aluminum products wide accept- 
ance in this demanding industry. 


Typical parts cast at Paragon Aluminum 
include these automobile convertible 
top braces. More uniform strength, 
better finish, and fewer rejects result 
from this company’s use of Acheson 
‘Prodag’. 


If you have a metal casting problem, 
call in your Acheson Service Engineer. 
Or if you prefer, write direct for addi- 
tional information contained in our Bul- 


letin No. 425. Address Dept. S-39. 


‘dag’ and ‘Prodag’ are trademarks registered in the 
U.S. Patent Office by Acheson Industries, Inc. 


Offices in: Boston ¢ Chicago ¢ Cleveland e Dayton e Detroit * Los Angeles ¢ Milwaukee 
New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh e Rochester * St. Louis — 
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Pipe Cutting Machine Reduces Costs Up to 80% 


THIS machine will cut 6 in, 
schedule 40, stainless steel pipe in 
54 seconds, and bevel it in an ad- 
ditional 6 seconds. In other cases, 
the machine can do the job even 
faster, reducing pipe joint prepara- 
tion costs by 20 to 80 per cent. ’ 

It will cut ferrous, nonferrous, 
and nonmetallic pipe from '/ 
through 16 in. sizes. Using a high 
speed abrasive saw and rotating the 
pipe during the cut prevents heat 
accumulation, which causes crystal- 
lization and oxidation, and elimi- 
nates the use of coolants. 

Materials such as Hasteloy, stain- 
less, mild steel, aluminum, and terra 
cotta can be indiscriminately in- 
termixed on the cutting schedule 
with no loss of production time. 

For more information, write 
James Mitchell & Co., 1134 Cooper 
St., Beverly, N. J. 


WHERE extreme accuracy in cyl- 
indrical grinding is required, this 
moving-wheel machine can be put 
to work. Concentricities of work- 
pieces can be held within 0.0002 
in. 

With a capacity range of 5 to 75 
in. diameters and up to 12 ft be- 
tween centers, the grinder can be 
used with many types of cylinders. 
To accommodate larger workpieces, 
it can be provided with a gap-type 
bed. 

A large-diameter body and a 
small-diameter tapered journal can 
be ground in a single setup. Be- 
cause the workpiece does not have 
to be moved to perform these two 
operations, there is important sav- 
ing in time, as well as assurance of 
concentricity between the body and 
the journals. 

Carriage reversal is controlled by 
micrometer adjustment and is ac- 
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Your sub-contract headaches 
disappear fast in these 
million sq. ft. of completely 
integrated manufacturing — 


facilities ! 


Nothing’s quite so important in sub-contracting as 
single responsibility . . . one single responsible 
source that you can depend on for quality, accu- 
racy, and on-time delivery of your components, 
assemblies and complete machines. 


You get all this when you work with one of the 
world’s largest, most modern and completely inte- 
grated manufacturers, whose 65 years’ experience 
in precision (tolerance to 10ths) manufacturing is 
available to you now, on either a short or long- 
term basis. 


Textile Machine facilities include 1200 modern 
machine tools of all types and sizes, a completely 
mechanized foundry (one of the country’s largest), 
3000 skilled craftsmen, including a corps of the 
industry’s top designers and engineers. 


Combine these facilities with electronic punch card 
production scheduling controls and quality control 
techniques—and you’ve got the perfect answer 
to all your sub-contract problems . . . right under 
one roof. 


For more details, or for latest Facilities File Folder, 
call or write: 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
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curate within 0.005 in. for grind- 
ing up to shoulders. The head- 
stock has infinite speed variation 
within a 10 to 1 range. The car- 
riage and grinding wheel speeds 
can be varied through rheostat con- 
trol. 

For more information, write Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn. 


Air Washers Won't Corrode 


FABRICATED of rigid polyvinyl 
chloride, 


these air washers will 


handle acids, alkalies, and corrosive 
fumes. They will clean 96 to 99 
per cent of contaminants: that are 
soluble in water, such as chromic 
acid, sulfuric acid, and caustics. 

Available in capacities from 1000 
to 54,000 cfm, the air washers have 
smooth, nonporous surfaces that of- 
fer less resistance to air flow and 
will not absorb water. 

The unit has a three-way ac- 
tion: 1. Air is sprayed with water. 
2. A wetted ring-type washer bed 
changes air direction at least eight 
times for complete cleaning. 3. 
An eliminator section removes 
particles of heavily entrained water. 

For more information, write In- 
dustrial Plastic Fabricators Inc., 
Endicott Street, Norwood, Mass. 


Work Heaters Boost Tool Life 


INCREASES in tool life on head- 
ing operations, punch _presswork, 
and impact forming of 300 to 700 
per cent before redressing or re- 
placement are possible through the 
use of electric resistance heaters in 
processing metals. 

The portable units can also be 
used in wire drawing, extruding, 
forging, roll threading, other roll 
forming processes, heat treating, 
and heating strip stock prior to 
shearing. 

The basic circuit consists of a 
transformer which is controlled by 
a saturable core reactor. A tem- 
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perature sensing head allows un- 
usually accurate temperature con- 
trol of the part being heated. 

The photograph shows the Her- 
scott Reslec unit applied to a screw 
heading machine. The low voltage, 
high amperage current is introduced 
directly to the wire to heat it. In 
forming, shearing, and presswork, 
the resistance heater is connected to 
the machine and a set of rollers. 
Metal is heated when it passes be- 
tween the two hookup points. 

For more information, write Her- 


scott Co. Inc., 2500 N. Main St., 
Rockford, III. 


Cleaner Also Phosphates 


YOU CAN clean the surface of fer- 
rous metals, zinc, and cadmium at 
the same time as you apply an 
amorphous iron phosphate coating. 


Use of Ty-Bond R-1 provides an 
economical method of removing light 
oils and shop dirt from fabricated 
metal parts and phosphating them 
to increase paint adhesion and give 
corrosion protection. Phosphate coat- 
ing weights up to 60 milligrams per 
sq ft are possible. 

For more information, write 
Cowles Chemical Co., 7016 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Furnace Heats Thin Work 


HEAT TREATING of large, thin 
workpieces is easily accomplished in 
the Waltz flattening and tempering 
furnace. 

Work is placed in the chamber 
between two 42 in. circular cast 
iron dies. The bottom die rests on 
the steel structure of the furnace, 
but is not rigidly fastened. The top 
die is fastened to the bottom end 
of a cylinder with a ball-and-socket 
joint. A Vickers hydraulic unit sup- 
plies power to the cylinder. 

The furnace is a gas fired, recir- 
culating type. Temperature range 
is 350 to 1000° F. For more infor- 
mation, write Dept. 9, Waltz Fur- 
nace Co., 1901 Symmes St., Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio. 


Air Tracer for Lathes 
Handles Complex Jobs 


COMPLEX turning, boring, and 
facing operations can be eased by 
adding the self-contained Air-Gage 
Tracer to your Monarch lathe. De- 
signed for field installation, it can 
be used on lathes in the 60, 61, 
and 62 series. 


The tracer slide assembly mounts 
on the cross slide in place of the 
regular compound rest. The tem- 
plate support is clamped to the front 
bed V-way. Longitudinal and cross 
adjustment of the template position 
are made with micrometer dials. 

The portable, self-contained pow- 
er unit stands at the front of the 
machine. The hydraulic pump mo- 
tor operates on 110 volts. A con- 
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Hoover announces 3LOO extra light bearings 


Now, America’s quality bearings come in com- 
pact proportions designed to save space! Hoover’s 
new 3L00 series extra light ball bearings provide 
the solution to bearing problems calling for maxi- 
mum bore size and minimum housing area. They 
have outer diameter and width dimensions that 
are substantially smaller than those of standard 
light, medium or heavy series bearings of equal 
bore size. 

Hoover 3L00 extra light ball bearings are 
available in a wide range of popular sizes in open, 
shielded and sealed types, including lubricated- 
for-life bearings with Hoover-developed contact 
seals of TEFLON. For complete information, return 
the coupon below. 


NODE 


BALL AND BEARING COMPANY 
5400 South State Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Los Angeles Sales Office and Warehouse: 
2020 South Figueroa, Los Angeles 7, California 
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Hoover quality is outstanding! 


Micro-Velvet balls are made of 
selected high-carbon chrome alloysteel, 
uniformly hardened, and finished so 
perfectly that roundness and diameter 
eee are accurate within millionths of an inch. 

Hoover Honed raceways, on both 
— inner and outer rings, are super-smooth, 


Ry 


— superbly finished. Precision matching 


of ball complements and raceways 
assures hushed quietness, long life, 
superior Hoover performance. 

Micro-Velvet and Hoover Honed are Hoover trademarks, 
TEFLON isa DuPont trademark for its fluorocarbon resins. 


Hoover Ball and Bearing Company 
5400 South State Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Please send new Bulletin 108, which describes Hoover 
3L00 extra light bearings. 


Name. 


Title 


Company_____ 
Address 


Odd shapes are no problem 
for the new Townsend Model 75 
Tubular Rivet Setting Machine 


High production rates 
using unskilled labor 
cut fastening costs 


Skillfully designed tooling gives complete versatility 
to the new Townsend Model 75 Tubular Rivet Setting 
Machine. A variety of specialized tooling is available 
to equip the Townsend machines for any size and 
shape of work. 

Townsend tubular rivets are available in steel, 
aluminum, copper, brass, nickel-silver and special 
materials for use in joining anything from cloth to 
steel sheets. Thus, Townsend makes available the 
economies of tubular rivet fastening for a wide range 
of products in a number of different materials. 
Townsend’s experienced fastening engineers provide 
application design service. 

If you wish to enjoy the economies of fastening 
with tubular rivets, write for complete information on 
the versatile Model 75 Setting Machine and the 
complete line of Townsend tubular rivets. Townsend 
Company, P. O. Box 237-C, New Brighton, Pa. 


: COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Limited, Gananoque, Ontario 
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nection is attached to the base for 
the air supply. 

For more information, write 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio. 


Press Has One-Piece Frame 


BY MAKING the “box top” an 
integral part of the main frame cast- 
ing in this 35-ton open back in- 
clinable press, the builder has added 
support to the crankshaft bearings 
and reduced harmful deflection. 
The frame is cast in high tensile 
iron. The press is available in con- 
ventional flywheel or backgeared 


2 


styles, and can be equipped with 
the Johnson pin clutch or the 
Wichita air friction clutch. 

Main bearing caps are split on 
a 30 degree angle to allow the 
frame to absorb shock load. Crank 
strokes range from 2!/ in. to 6 
in. 


For more information, write John- 
son Machine & Press Corp., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


Conveyor Makes into Unit 
For Polishing, Brushing 


BY ADDING polishing, buffing, or 
brushing heads to this straight line 
conveyor, you can build an efficient 
surface finishing machine. It’s 
made in several belt widths and 
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New Handy Plastic Slide Package 


Individual pockets of heavy gauge, clear 
acetate now make it easy to check your 
Indexable Insert stock. Slides open for 
instant dispensing. Cardboard back car- 
ries Style, Grade and Quantity numbers 
plainly stamped. An index of grade mark- 
ings of Indexable blanks for quick identi- 
fication is included. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG C-16 
“Carmet Cemented Carbides for Industry" 


This 32-page first edition has prices and 
complete specifications on Carmet’s full 
line of cemented carbide tipped tools, 
Indexable Inserts, blanks and _ holders. 
Speed and feed charts, grade comparisons, 
ordering information included. 


ADDRESS DEPT. S-141 
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NDEXABLE INSERTS 
NOW LAPPED TO A MIRROR FINISH 
to reduce chip wear and increase tool life 


ceeeee 


Here’s another Carmet “first” that cuts machining 
costs. Top surfaces of Carmet Indexable Inserts in all 
grades are now lapped with a super-fine grit diamond 
wheel to a bright mirror finish. And prices stay the same. 


Chips just slip by on contact, so cratering and chip 
wear are reduced to a minimum. This low micro-inch 
finishing makes cutting edges stronger, too. Burrs and 
feather edges that contribute to early chipping are 
actually honed away. Cutting is cooler and more even. 
The tendency of some materials to stick is greatly 
reduced. Seating of the insert is highly improved to 
minimize the hazard of breakage when clamping. 


Your Carmet distributor has Indexable Inserts in 
stock. He knows carbide tooling. Call him for any 
information you may want on grade selection, tool 
design or tool holder styles to make your current jobs 
more profitable. Or write Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Carmet Division, Detroit 20, Michigan. 


WSW-7401 


CEMENTED CARBIDE DIVISION OF 
ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


—~l 
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Since 1903 


Made to highest standard and 
uniform quality thus insuring 
maximum service. 

In Stock 
Round, Square, Oblong Punches and 


Dies, Rivet Sets 
Write Dept. A for catalog 60 and new stock list 


Geo. F. MArRcHANT ComMPaANY 


1420-34 So.ROCKWELL STREET - CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


--- for the right SRSTaie a 
ap E crews tove 
answer to your Machine Anchor 
ag ylok 
Tap and Plow SpinLok 
fastener problems ees aes 


QUALITY IN QUANTITY 


From billet to bolt, from our 
own rolling and wire drawing 
mills to final inspection — our 
fasteners are produced by modern 
equipment to closely controlled 
standards. 


SERVICE 


Two modern plants, Three 
conyenient District Sales Offices, 
Specialized engineering service and 
an experienced field staff 
assure satisfaction for 
any requirement. 


BOLTS ano NUTS 


Write for brochure...“How To Specify Fasteners and Save” 
Phone or write for our quotes on your fastener requirements. 


BUFFALO BOLT COMPANY 
Division of Buffalo-Eclipse Corporation 
Plants: North Tonawanda, New York and Princeton, Illinois 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK CITY 
50 Church Street 3 
REctor 2-1888 


Company Salesmen in all principal centers 


EET Se 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
1534-35 Monadnock Bldg. © 
HArrison 7-2178 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
101 East Avenue 
JAckson 2400 (Buffalo) 


PRODUCTS 
and equipment 
over-all lengths to accommodate a 
wide range of workpieces. 


Optional equipment includes 


wheel station platens for work which 
must be maintained flat and straight; 
reciprocating and progressing con- 
veyor control for use when pro- 


duction requirements are low and 
it is desirable to operate with a 
reduced number of wheel units. 

The standard conveyor comes 
with a motor and variable speed 
transmission unit mounted on the 
unloading end. For more informa- 
tion, write Machinery Div., Divine 
Bros Con; Utica Naw. 


Triple Salt Bath Furnace 


Designed for Toolrooms 


DEVELOPED for limited quantity 
production of high speed tool steels, 
the Model 230 salt bath furnace of- 
fers these important user benefits: 

No scale at any temperature; uni- 
form heating and hardening with 
thin or heavy workpieces; minimum 
distortion; less finishing time. Many 
types of tools, such as form tools, 
hobs, and taps, can be hardened to 
size without having to be finished. 

The furnace has three pot units: 
1. A preheat, gas-fired alloy pot for 
hardening and preheating any type 
high speed steel from 1300 to 1800° 
F. 2. A high heat, two-electrode 
ceramic pot with a temperature 
range of 1750 to 2350° F for treat- 


ing high carbon, high chrome, and 
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| air hardening steels. 3. A gas-fired, 
| pressed steel pot for quenching at 
| 1000 to 1450° F heat levels. All are 
| neutral salt baths. 


For more information, write |. se 
Holden Co., Detroit, Mich. 


/ Reducers Have Wide Use 


| WITH reduction ratios of as much 
as 100:1, the Reuland Multi-Drive 
| Motoreducers can be used on cranes, 
| hoists, and conveyors, as well as 
_other installations where operating 
‘cycles vary from delicate, precise 
| movements to fast operating speeds. 

The package consists of a primary 
| motor and a motoreducer connected 
by a direct current clutch and a 
|common driveshaft. The primary 
| motor provides the high speed out- 
put, the motoreducer the low speed 
output. 


a 


For more information, write Reu- 


land Electric Co., Alhambra, Calif. 


Cutoff Saw Holds Within 
0.003 in. Parallelism 


| AN UNSKILLED operator can cut 
| ferrous, nonferrous, and plastic ma- 
terials within 0.003 in. parallelism 
| with a new cutoff saw that’s priced 
below $300. 

The spindle and vise of the ma- 
chine are integral parts of the same 
casting. Special machining and 
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Now you can do both... 


...Drilling and/or Tapping... 


with ONE adjustable 
U. S. Drill Head 


Complete versatility for job 
shop operations with standard 
adjustable arms... or, equip 
these heads with U.S. Slip 
Spindle Plates which are jig- 
bored for positive alignment to 
fit the hole pattern. Eliminates 
trial-and-error in set up. 


Double Duty Tools — when 
your drilling machine has a 
reversing spindle, you can drill 
and tap the same hole pattern 
with one head. 


U. S. Drill Heads are fast and 
rugged — designed and built 

for profit-making performance 
Positive all-gear drive with 
shaved gears, anti-friction 
bearings, and oil-tight housings 
assure smooth and accurate 


Slip Spindle Plates 
may be jig-bored for 
more than one pat- 
tern of holes. 


operation. 


Ask for Catalog AD-57, or send 
specifications of your requirements. 


Adjustable and Fixed Center Multiple Drilling Heads. 
Individual Lead Screw Multiple Tapping Heads. 


DRILL os 


‘HEAD @ UNITED STATES DRILL HEAD CO. 


CINCINNAT! 4, OHIO 


BURNS STREET « 
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You'll find them better for pressure if they're 


SHENANGO CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS 


HATEVER the inside or outside pressures, Shenango 
centrifugal castings are better able to withstand them 
without failure. 

Parts cast by the Shenango centrifugal process are much 
tougher because their finer, pressure-dense grain avoids stress 
concentrations while providing greater strength, better elon- 
gation and freedom from such costly defects as sand inclu- 
sions, blowholes and such. 

Whether you need rings, rolls, sleeves, liners, bushings, 
bearings, mandrels or amy annular or symmetrical part... 
ferrous or non-ferrous ...in whatever shape, size or dimension 
to meet your requirements ... Shenango can do the job, And 
do the job better! 

For informative bulletins on the answers to your tough 
problems, it will pay you to write now to: Centrifugally Cast 
Products Division, The Shenango Furnace Company, Dover, O. 


MONEL METAL «+ NI-RESIST © MEEHANITE® METAL + ALLOY IRONS. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
CASTINGS 


COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC BRONZES * ALUMINUM AND MANGANESE BRONZES 


PRODUCTS 

NEW and equipment 
checking methods permit final align- 
ment of cut to within 0.001 in. in 
all planes of the cutting operation. 
Most materials can be cut with 
one of two blades and at one speed. 
For more information, write Na- 
van Products Inc., a subsidiary of 


North American “Aviation Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Vibrator Aids Separation 
of Barrel Finished Parts 


FASTER, more efficient separation 
and screening of barrel-finished 
parts and abrasive media are pos- 
sible with this machine. 

It has a built-in, high frequency, 
low amplitude vibrator for the 
screening mechanism. 


A screening surface 18 in. wide 
and 48 in. long provides a greater 
work area than earlier types, han- 
dling a wider range of parts and 
media sizes and shapes. 

The machine takes all standard 
screen mesh sizes. The vibrating 
unit is shock mounted to dampen 
vibrations in the separator. Holding 
bolts are not needed to keep the 
machine from walking. 

For more information, write Roto- 
Finish Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Machine Grinds Tools 


To Close Tolerances 
YOU CAWN grind carbide and hard 


metals to close tolerances with the 
Type D hand feed surface grinder. 
Built for general toolroom work, the 
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Multiple-Spindle Drilling 
and Tapping Machines 


Transfer-Type Processing Machines 


Six and Four-Spindle 
Automatic Bar Machines 


Hydro-Borer Precision Boring Machines 


Core Box Rollover and 
Draw Machines 


Die Casting Machines 


GREENLEE 
DEEERS =: 


COOPERATION FOR AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION 


The emphasis is on cooperation at Greenlee. Your ideas 


are added to Greenlee’s. One idea sparks another. 

: The result . . . the creation of machines that will 
meet your requirements efficiently . . . economically ... 
now and in the future. Top-flight Greenlee engineers 
help you avoid costly mistakes. Their thinking 
is sound .. . respected. Call Greenlee. 
Let them give you the complete story 


on cooperation for automatic production. 


MACHINES DESIGNED WITH THE FUTURE IN MIND 
1746 MASON AVENUE 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
BROS. & CO. 
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WHY MICROHONING* 


N 
OF GUIDE PIN BUSHINGS 


ASSURES FUNCTIONAL PRECISION, 
LONGER LIFE, LOWER COSTS 


Lamina Dies and Tools, Inc., a pioneer in the development of bronze- 
plated guide pin bushings (bronze is electroplated on hardened steel 
for combined strength and smoother action), required a processing 
method that would economically produce bushing bores having dimen- 
sional precision, accurate geometry, functional surface characteristics, 
and consistent duplication to exacting specifications in every bushing. 


In developing processing methods for the bushing bores, Lamina engi- 
neers found that Microhoning is best for generating final precision and 
functional surface characteristics at lowest cost per bushing. 


Bronze, bronze-plated or steel bush- i | 
ings from %” to 442” in diameter 

are Microhoned on this Hydro- 
honer. Stock removal is from .001” 
to .003” and average unit cycle is 
30 seconds. Machine is equipped 
with automatic size control and tool 
expansion. 


Characteristic cross-hatch lay pattern 


Why? Because Microhoning generates a round, straight cylinder along 
the neutral axis of the bore; size and geometry of bushings up to 242” 
in diameter are held to .0001” tolerances; contact area between bushing 
and guide pin is 25% greater than obtainable by other final processing 
methods. In addition, the characteristic cross-hatch lay pattern gener- 
ated by Microhoning provides a “built-in” lubrication system in each 
bushing bore. This combined with the clean-cut surface prevents seizure 
or scuffing during operation of bushing. Finally, the self-dressing action 
of Microhoning abrasives assures continuous cutting efficiency and 
identical geometry, dimensions and surface finish in every bushing bore. 


Thus, Lamina realizes, through Microhoning’s generation of quality 
surfaces and precision bores, the full performance potential of bronze, 
bronze-plated or steel guide pin bushings—longer life, smoother action, 
lower costs. 
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rae @*. Learn how Microhoning provides efficient stock removal, 
iw i: closer tolerances and functional surfaces—SEND FOR 
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MAICROMATIC HONE CoRP. 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE - DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 
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machine combines ruggedness and 
rigidity with sensitivity and easy 
operation. 

Vertical capacity is 14 in. under 
a 7 in. wheel when using a wet 
grinding attachment. Total work 
area is 6 x 18 in. 

A 5-in. table movement per one 
turn of the handwheel speeds the 
work and improves the quality of 
the finish grind. Antifriction ball 
nuts and screws in the cross feed 
keep the wheel from creeping away 
from the work in shoulder grinding. 

A new stop dog arrangement, 
consisting of a casting anchored to 
the table with a swing-out stop for 
table dog contact, makes it possible 
to move quickly to a wheel dresser 
and return to the initial stop posi- 
tion. 

For more _ information, write 
Thompson Grinder Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


Induction Melting Unit: 


2 Hour Installation 


SPACE SAVING and central con- 
trol are the advantages of a console 
panel that contains the power 
source, controls, and all components 
necessary to operate high frequency 
induction furnaces and coils. 

More than 20 capacitor and eight 
transformer steps provide the flexi- 
bility to assure matching full power 
to all varying load conditions dur- 
ing melting or heating cycles. Some 
recommended applications are floor- 
mounted furnaces up to 100 lb ca- 
pacity, hand-pour furnaces, vacuum 
furnaces, sintering, and hot pressing. 

Called the Integral 30, the unit 
has a 30 kw motor-generator set, a 
high frequency transformer, all nec- 
essary auxiliaries. It can be installed 
by connecting to a 220 or 440 volt 
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| tomotive-type 
less than 34 hp to operate. 
| bines maximum current availability 
with constant voltage 
| to prevent 
- and preclude sudden surges of high 
voltage. 
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power source, a cold water line, and 
a drain. 

By mounting it on casters, it can 
be used wherever the power and 
water are available. For more infor- 
mation, write Inductotherm Corp., 
412 Illinois Ave., Delanco, N. J. 


Generator Overdrive Keeps 
Battery Fully Charged 


BATTERIES in vehicles poweréd 


| by gasoline engines can be kept 


fully charged with an overdrive unit 
that maintains a constant generator 
output even when the engine is 
idling for long periods. 


Gen-O-Drive increases generator 
speed when engine speed drops. 

It is easily attached to any au- 
generator, requires 
It com- 


regulation 
battery overcharging 


For more information, write Con- 
solidated General Products, P. O. 
Box 7425, Houston 8, Tex. 


Automatic Air Filter Has 
Electronic Precipitator 


THE HIGH efficiency of an elec- 
tronic precipitator and the low 
maintenance of a renewable media 
filter are combined in the Type 
B_ Rollotron. 

Dry, electrostatically charged 
plates are used to agglomerate dirt, 
bacteria, pollen, smoke and other 
contaminants. The particles are 
held together by intermolecular at- 
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HOW MICROHONING* 


OF GUIDE PIN BUSHINGS 
PROVIDES FUNCTIONAL PRECISION, 
LONGER LIFE, LOWER COSTS 


ERE s HOW Lamina Dies and Tools, Inc. uses Micro- 
honing to generate final precision and functional surface charac- 
Perec in ‘bushing bores at minimum cost. 


Microhoning’s low-velocity, controlled abrading technique re- 
moves a minimum of the bronze plating to obtain accuracy and 
functional surface characteristics. Thus, as much as possible of 
bronze plating is conserved and a uniform thickness of bronze 
throughout the bore is assured. 


Above is a typical Lamina guide pin 
bushing. These bushings range in 
diameter from %4” to 442”. An air 
operated, three-jaw fixture rigidly 
holds the work piece and is easily 
adapted to bushings of any size. 


Because Microhoning tools have universal joints, they follow the 
neutral axis of the bore in generating round, straight cylinders. 
Since the bore location remains unchanged, concentricity between 
bushing I.D. and O.D. is obtained. 


The combined reciprocating and rotating motions of the Micro- 
honing tool creates on the bore surface a cross-hatch lay pattern 
that functions as a “built-in” lubricating system. For, the multi- 
tude of minute, diamond-shaped plateaus—over which the load is 
evenly distributed—are separated by a network of valleys that 
holds the lubricant. This better method of lubrication plus the 
clean-cut Microhoned surface prevent seizure or scuffing of 
bronze, bronze-plated and steel bushings. And, the self-dressing 
action of Microhoning abrasives maintains cutting efficiency to 
assure the same surface finish is developed in every bushing bore. 
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mock-up 
projects 
design 


*Product Development by William M. Schmidt Associates. 


with He:k perforated metals 


Here is an H & K perforated metal grille utilized in a mock-up 
‘of a record player. This greatiy helps the Industrial Designer 
project his concepts as H & K perforated metal is now in its 
proper element for consideration of use and selection of pattern. 


A few of the 
thousands of 
H & K patterns 
are illustrated 
in reduced size 


By referring to the H & K General Catalog, the designer can 
select one or more patterns for his project. 


H & K perforated metals provide the Industrial Designer, and 
other men of ideas, a medium of unlimited opportunities for 


designing better and more attractive products. 
H&K CAL THE e e 
Son J4farrington & LZing 
PERFORATING CO. INC. 


New York Office and Warehouse 
118 Liberty Street 
New York, New York 


Send today 
to nearest 


Chicago Office and Warehouse . 
5627 Fillmore Street 
Chicago 44 Illinois 


Wide o Narrow... 


' LIFTER 
HANDLES 
THEM ALL 


Whether your production requires a few or 
many widths of sheet steel, 1 C-F Lifter, 
with its wide range of jaw and carrying angle 
adjustments will probably meet all your sheet 
handling requirements. 

Adjustments are made by the operator in 
a few seconds, permitting the Lifter to shift 
from wide to narrow sizes almost instantly. 

Because it can pick up, carry and unload 
more loads per hour, using less man and crane 
time than any other method, a C-F Lifter 
will soon pay for itself. 
Bulletin SL-30 gives you the [ 
complete story of C-F Lifter 
advantages to you. Ask for 
it today. There’s no obligation. 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 


1308 South Kilbourn Avenue @ Chicago 23, Illinois 
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traction until they are picked up 
by the air stream and deposited on 
a filter that is automatically wound 
into a compact roll for easy dis- 
posal. 

Resistance to airflow is uniform 
and constant, and filter performance 
is always at the optimum level re- 
gardless of job conditions. Since it 
is not necessary to wash the pre- 
cipitator plates, freezing problems 
are eliminated. 

For more information, write 
Dept. PD, American Air Filter Co. 
Inc., 215 Central Ave., Louisville 
8, Ky. 


Machine Tracer Drives 
Reduce Work Time 75% 


THIS line of machine tool tracer 
drives is built in three types to meet 
all tracing requirements: Single axis, 
dual axis, and full two axis travel. 

Called Reliance V-S Tracer 
Drives, the units are used where 
high volume, repetitive parts are 
produced. The manufacturer says 
they can cut machining time 75 
per cent. 

Each drive unit consists of a trac- 
ing template follower, an operator’s 
station, a cabinet-mounted control 
unit, and variable speed, direct cur- 
rent feed motors. 

The tracing head is mounted to 
the tool carriage so that it follows 
the contours of a template. The 
control feed motors are mounted on 
the machine and coupled, usually 
through a gear reducer, to tool feed 
screws. 

For more information, write Prod- 
uct Publicity Dept., Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co., 24701 Eu- 
clid Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Variable Speed Drill Has 
Torque Controlled Feed 


AN ALL-GEARED feed with torque 
control has been added to the re- 
designed line of R-P-Mster variable 
speed drills. 

Set for maximum torque at the 
factory, the device will slip when 
the machine is overloaded, pre- 
venting accidental damage. Torque 
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‘control assures longer tool and ma- 
. chine life, increases production, and 
/ minimizes downtime. 

| A hard spot in the material being 
) drilled will not break a drill or the 
) machine gearing; the feed will stop 
) until the pressure has been relieved. 
! Offered in one to six spindle 
models, the drills are available with 
| special accessories. For more in- 
) formation, write Buffalo Forge Co., 
158 Mortimer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Industrial Counter Has 


Long Life Plug-in Unit 
‘RELIABLE industrial counting at 
speeds over 1500 a minute can be 
| done with the Robot-Eye RE-8 pho- 
Hoclectronic counter. The unit counts 
by interrupted or reflected light 
beam. 

The counter has a 6-digit plug-in 
counter which has a life of over 
(100 million counts. A replacement 
counter element simply plugs in, 
extending instrument life indefi- 
nitely. 

The counter consists of three 
units: An amplifier-counter, a pho- 
tocell, and a light source. The pho- 
tocell and light source are swivel- 
mounted for easy installation and 
alignment. The Robot-Eye will 
count accurately when the photocell 
and light source are as far as 10 ft 
apart. Price is $110. 

For more _ information, write 
Standard Instrument Corp., 697 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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52100: PETERSON: 52100 
PETERSON: 52100- PETER 
-52100- PE 
-52100-PETERSON 
ETERSON-: 52100 
52100- PET 


Looking for the world’s most 
complete stock of 52100 steel 
tubes and bars? You’ve come 


to the right spot . 


PETERSON STEELS, INC. 


Union, New Jersey 


Detroit, Michigan Chicago, Illinois 


WARD 
STEEL 


We specialize in 
FINISHED STEEL 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP 


PROMPT .WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 


Most Complete Stock in 
America of 


BLUE TEMPERED 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe that the way to sell is to 
carry a stock which permits satisfying 
any reasonable warehouse demand. 


BTA Rindge Ave. Ext. Phone UN 4-2460 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
Branch: 


3042-3058 W. 5lst Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone: Grovehill .6-2600 : 
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Write directly to the company for a copy 


Tubing Selector Chart 


Data chart Sec. B, No. 3 explains the 
method for calculating the tube size re- 
quired to machine to a finished dimen- 
sion. It gives typical examples to follow 
and differentiates between OD and ID 
chucking. Peter A. Frasse & Co. In¢., 
17 Grant St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Design and Foundry Information 


A new brochure gives design specifica- 
tions, mechanical properties, and casting 
technique for TENS-50 high strength 
aluminum casting alloys. Navan Prod- 


ucts Inc., International Airport, Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 


Hints on Machine Repair 


“How to Make Your Own Machine and 
Repair Parts Quicker and Easier,” 24 
pages, covers care and troubleshooting of 
machines and equipment, machining and 
welding techniques, and contains drill 
hole tolerances and a grinding limits 
chart. W. E. Schneider, La Salle Steel 
Co., P. O. Box 6800-A, Chicago 80, III. 


Industrial Cellular Materials 


An 8-page pamphlet describes the prop- 
erties and applications of sponge rubber, 
neoprene, silicone sponge, Cell-Tite (an 
expanded closed cell rubber similar in ap- 
pearance to sponge) and cellular vinyl. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., 413 Derby Place, 
Shelton, Conn. 


Definitions of Brass Mill Terms 


“Copper & Copper Alloy Metalexicon,” 
24 pages, untangles complex terminology 
applied to brass mill products. Dept. SBR, 
American Brass Co., Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Alloy Data Card 


A reference card lists 19 special metals 
for high temperature applications. It 
lists each alloy’s composition, density, rup- 
ture strength at various temperatures, and 
its short time properties at room tempera- 
ture and 1200° F. Advertising Dept., 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Bar and Tube Machinery 


Medart bar and tube machinery is de- 
scribed in an 18-page booklet, No. 2533- 
JJ58. Foundry & Mill Machinery Div., 
Blaw-Knox Co., 300 Sixth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


Shipping Container Weights 


“What Should Steel Shipping Con- 
tainers Weigh?” explains the method of 
computing steel shipping container 


weights. Steel Shipping Container Insti- 
tute Inc. 600 Fifth Ave, New York 
20 INGaYe 


Restore Machine Tools 


A 4-page brochure outlines ten ways 
to tell when a machine tool has lost its 
original accuracy and should be rebuilt, 
and the benefits that can be expected 
from rebuilding. Gahr Machine Rebuild- 
ing Co., 19199 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 
19, Ohio. 


Office Automation 


“How. Can You Improve Your Com- 
pany’s Competitive Position?” an 8-page 
booklet, RT 8903, explains how the new 
electronic Synchro-Tape typewriter opens 
new sources of management information 
while making office methods automatic. 
Remington Rand Div., Sperry Rand Corp., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Casting Handbook 


“Meehanite Castings Serve All Indus- 
try,’ a 32-page booklet (No. 35) gives 
users of castings a cross section of the 
scope of the applications of castings. 
Meehanite Metal Corp., 714 North Ave., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Soluble Cutting Fluid 


Cimcool Cimperial Concentrate, a wa- 
ter miscible cutting fluid for heavy duty, 
low clearance, low speed operations that 
cover 95 per cent of all metal cutting 
jobs is described in a 12-page booklet. 
Cincinnati Milling Products Div., Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati 
9, Ohio. 


Molded Fiber Glass 


A 32-page brochure lists the properties 
of molded fiber glass and describes the 
fabricating and finishing operations that 
can be performed on the material. Molded 
Fiber Glass Companies, 4826 Benefit Ave., 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Sonic Energy Cleaning 


“How To Appraise Sonic Energy Clean- 
ing” gives the latest facts on applications 
in industry. Sonic Energy, Pioneer Cen- 
tral Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Hickory 
Grove Road, Davenport, Iowa. 


Magnetic Properties of Minerals 


A list of more than 100 minerals with 
calculated attractibility is included in a 
bulletin on a high intensity magnetic 
separator. The magnetic properties are ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the tractive 
force exerted by iron in a magnetic field. 
Bulletin No. 2091. Stearns Magnetic Prod- 
ucts, 635 S. 28th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


Blueprints of Gearing 


“Better Products for Automation 
through Standardization,’ a 32-page 
booklet, contains pictures, drawings, and 
engineering data for application of pre- 
cision gears and components. Pic Design 
Corp., a subsidiary of Benrus Watch Co. 
Inc., 477 Atlantic Ave., East Rockaway, 
INE NG 
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Steel Production Hits 23-Month Peak 


STRUGGLING to- keep up with their orders, 
steelmakers pressed marginal facilities into serv- 
ice last week and boosted operations 2.5 points 
to 83.5 per cent of capacity. Production was 
about 2,363,000 net tons of steel for ingots and 
castings, the highest of any week since Mar. 25, 
1957. 

Steelmaking hit the pinnacle in Buffalo, where 
producers ran their furnaces at 100 per cent of 
capacity. Detroit’s rate was 95 per cent, while 
Chicago’s climbed to 88. 

Last week’s production was well above the 
weekly average of the industry’s record year. (In 
1955, steelmakers turned out 117 million ingot 
tons, averaging 2,250,695 tons a week.) Opera- 
tions are almost certain to reach 90 per cent of 
capacity during the first half. If they do, we'll 
reach a new weekly high: 2,548,000 tons (vs. 2,- 
525,000 in the week of Dec. 17, 1956). 


CAPACITY OPERATIONS UNLIKELY— Mar- 
ket analysts of the leading steel companies say 
the industry’s ingot rate may hit 93 to 95 per 
cent of capacity before July. Capacity operations 
aren’t likely because some products (rails, wire, 
pipe, bars, and structurals), will be in relatively 
light demand. Full production is forecast for tin 
plate, sheets (hot rolled, cold rolled, galvanized, 
and aluminum coated), and plates (if railroad 
orders pick up). 


MILLS LACK FLEXIBILITY— Even though the 
industry has an enormous ingot capacity (147.6 
million tons a year), certain finished products 
are in tight supply. Steel plants can make steel 
faster than they can finish it. 


SHEETS LEAD MARKET— Demand for sheets 
is accelerating as users step up consumption and 
redouble their efforts to accumulate large in- 
ventories. Hedge buyers have two incentives: 1. A 
midyear steel strike might force them to shut 
down for lack of material. 2. Prices may go up 
if the settlement is a costly one. Some mills are 
sold out through the first half on all flat-rolled 
products. Most are committed through June on 
cold-rolled and galvanized products and booked 
into April on hot-rolled material, enameling stock, 
and electrical sheets. Several of the medium size 
producers have had to turn down big orders 
from automotive suppliers. 


PLATES & STRUCTURALS GAIN— Plate de- 
mand is stiffening. Sheared plates are available 
within three or four weeks, but two eastern mills 
are sold out for the quarter and others are closing 
fast. Much of the improvement is due to inventory 
buying. There has been no marked pickup in 
capital goods, although chemical and oil indus- 
try needs are expanding and railroad require- 
ments are on the upswing. 

Chicago steelmakers note a sudden surge in 
demand for structurals. More jobs are being 
awarded, and fabricators feel they must expand 
their inventories. Eastern mills attribute the gains 
to public highway work and greater activity in 
office and apartment construction. Wide flange 
beams are especially strong. Producers expect full 
order books for March and have hopes for com- 
parable business in April. Standard structurals 
are slightly improved, but there’s still plenty of 
idle capacity. Some of the 14 and 28 in. mills 
are running only six turns a week. 


WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 


News Prices 


News Prices 


Bars, Merchant 195 201 Pige-lron—see 21206 
Reinforcing . ...~ 202 Piling) semcan si se? 220) 
Boiler Tubes.. ... * Platestet scree 195 201 
Glad Steel .22 “a2. 205 Plating Material ... 217 
Gokesv2 cherie 217 208 Prestressed 
Coal Chemicals. ... 208 SHICHC =e ons oun 70?! 
Charts: Price Indexes.. ... 199 
Finished Steel ... 199 Producers’ Key. 202 ... 
Ingot Rate. 198 ... R.R. Materials. ... 204 
Scrap Prices. ... 212 Refractories .. 194 208 
Comparisons . ... 199 SChOD; G65 fs... Zi) 212 
Contracts Placed 197 Semifinished . ... 201 
Contracts Pend. 198 ... Service Centers 197 206 
Blectrodes= =... @: <2. 208 Sheets: iyeveus ee 194 202 
Fosteners* s:t.0 nee 204 Shipments, Steel 198 ... 
Ferroalloys ... ... 3 Silicone steelinesueeerr 203) 
Bltorsport sasecmetn ecO8 Stainless Steel. ... 205 
Footnotes; 5.-. «4. 204 SUID eacsieness 194 203 
Imported Steel ... 208 Structurals ... 197 201 
Ingot) Rates... =198 ... Tin Mill Prod. ... 203 
Metal Powder. ... 208 Mooli-Steel\e) ce 205 
Nonferrous Met. 214 216 Tubular Goods. 193 205 
OneSuirethersecsiok aiegte208 Wire) ccterervs <cre 191 203 


*Current prices were published in the Feb. 2 issue and will 
appear in subsequent issues. 
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SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 


Reinforced Resinoid 
depressed center wheels 


for 


for all portable disc sanders and right angle type grinders 


With lightweight, rigid-type Double XX 
wheels you “head” into the work at 
about a 30° angle. . . literally cutting 
metal away—a much faster method than 
grinding it down. Made from fast-cutting 
aluminum oxide abrasive, strongly 
bonded with synthetic resins and doubly 
reinforced for extra strength and safety. 
Use with mounting adaptor. No backing 
pad required. Available with 7” and 9” 
roven products diameters, 3/16” and 1/4” thicknesses. 


TOONS A Order from your Simonds distributor. 
vick supply 


CALL YOUR SIMONDS DISTRIBUTOR 


Tacony & Fraley Sts., Philadelphia 37, Pa. 


DIVISION OF SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO + DEJRO!T - \OS ANGELES » PHILADELPHIA » PORTLAND + ORE. « SAN FRANCISCO + SHREVEPORT 
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More Wire Cloth 


National Standard Co. 


in 59 


It’s used in hundreds of applications, most of which are hid- 
den. Sales to industry will hit at least $25 million this year. 
Total volume will be about 10 per cent ahead of 1958's 


WIRE CLOTH manufacturers ex- 
pect business to be about 10 per 
cent better this year than in 1958. 
Last year saw an average drop of 
about 15 per cent, say sources 
queried last week by STEEL. 

How much dollar volume the in- 
dustry will do this year is open to 
question. Estimates run from $25 
million to well over $100 million. 
The Industrial Wire Cloth Insti- 
tute, New York, predicts that sales 
of the industrial types will run about 
$25 million this year. But it points 
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out that it does not represent all 
makers of industrial wire cloth and 
none of those of other types. 


No industry figures are available 
because the industry is not clearly 
defined. A spokesman for the insti- 
tute points out that “the industry 
embraces all sizes, types, and kinds 
of wire cloth which are not insect 
screening, poultry netting, hardware 
cloth, wire lath, Fourdrinier, and 
cylinder facing wires.” 


@ Basic Facts—These are the basic 


weaves: Double crimp or plain; 
single intermediate, lock, or double 
intermediate crimp; flat wire; cal- 
endered or rolled screen; twilled; 
oblong or rectangular mesh; strand- 
ed, twilled dutch weave, plain dutch 
weave, and twilled dutch double 
weave filter cloth. 


Nearly every kind of metal wire is 
used, including steel, stainless, nick- 
el, Monel, aluminum, copper, brass, 
and bronze. Also offered are such 
coatings as zinc, tin, lead, rubber, 
and plastic. 

Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., Cam- 
bridge, Md., reports that industrial 
mesh sizes range from “extremely 
coarse” (openings 4 in. or more in 
width) to “extremely fine” (up to 
500 openings per lineal inch.) 


e Applications—Wire cloth is used 
in hundreds of ways, but most of 
them attract little or no attention. 
Examples: 

Mining and quarrying operations: 
Oil tempered steel, special types of 
abrasion-resistant steels, and stain- 
less steels are made into screens for 
sizing and grading coal, limestone, 
sand, gravel, and other minerals or 
raw materials. In further processing 
of mineral ores, wire cloth is used 
in screening, straining, or filtering. 

Petroleum industry applications: 
Removing cuttings and other debris 
from drilling mud; removing foreign 
matter from pipelines and pumps; 
separating catalyst from high octane 
gasoline at refineries. 


Metalworking plant uses: Baskets, 
crates, and fixtures carrying parts 
through heat treating, quenching, 
and degreasing operations. 

Other uses: Fuel filters for air- 
craft, missiles, ships,” submarines, 
and automobiles. 


© Competition—Producers feel ha- 
rassed by foreign competition, par- 
ticularly in the fine mesh products. 
The tariff on this grade is 20 per 
cent, but it’s not high enough to do 
much good. The industry is trying 
to get the rate raised because do- 
mestic producers are being so badly 
undersold. 


Here’s why: Wire cloth is made 
on looms in much the same way 
that cloth is woven, so the main 
cost is labor. In some cases, a piece 
of domestic wire cloth that sells 
for $50 a square foot can be sold 
by foreign producers for as little 
as $15 a square foot, because of 
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Saves you time 
and money on 


Large Special Drives 


Helical 


Herringbone - Worm Gearing 


H&S engineers are thoroughly 
experienced in the design of special 
drives—can solve unusual drive 
and transmission problems at the 
lowest possible cost . . . in the 
shortest time. Can we help you? 
Write or call today. 


For data helpful in selecting all types 
of speed reducers and gearing, our 
Catalogs 55 and 57 are available 

on request. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 Hamilton Avenue « Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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lower European labor costs. U. S. 
makers are dropping fine mesh and 
concentrating on the coarser grades. 
Others are buying into foreign mills, 
hoping in this way to compete on 
common ground. 

With that much difference in 
price, there has naturally been no 
export market in Europe for such 
products. There has been some ex- 
porting to South America over the 
years, but the European mills are 
rapidly driving U. S. makers out of 
that market, too. 


e Perforated Metal — For mining 
and quarrying operations, perforat- 
ed metal is making inroads into the 
markets formerly reserved for wire 
cloth. It’s more expensive initially 
than wire, but it is often more dur- 
able. One cause of wire cloth failure 
in such operations is that when 
gravel and rocks get between the 
strands, abrasion sometimes causes 
early wear. Some makers of wire 
cloth are extending their lines to 
perforated metal for the heavier ap- 
plications. 


New Code Number System 
Simplifies Nail Ordering 


Sheffield Div., Armco Steel Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo., has introduced 
a new code number system of desig- 
nating types and sizes of nails. 
Types are designated by series of 
numbers, the last digits indicating 
pennyweight size. A single number, 
such as 112, replaces the lengthy 
description “12-penny bright com- 


ted 


mon. 


The system is claimed to be a 
time-saver in record keeping, order- 
ing, inventory control, and ware- 
housing of nail products. Distribu- 
tors can specify customers’ orders 
to their warehouses by number 
only. 

Here’s how the system works: 
“The four general classifications of 
nails—common, box, finish, and 
casing—are numbered in a _ 100, 
200, 300, and 400 series, the last 
digits indicating the pennyweight 
size of the nail involved. The bal- 
ance of the polished nails are in a 
1000 assigned numerical series. The 
2000 series designates galvanized 
nails; the 3000 series, cement coated: 
the 4000 series, blued; the 5000 se- 
ries, all finishes of ring shank nails 
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ca eee a Pe ee ee eee oe 


and the 6000 series, all finishes of 
screw shank nails. 
The 8d bright common nail is 


_to be found in the 100 series under 


108. IF this nail were to be desig- 
nated as a galvanized 8d common 
nail, the 100 series designation 
would be preceded by a “2” so that 
its description numerically would be 


2108. The system applies similarly 
to the other sizes and finishes. 


Wire Prices, Pages 203 & 204 


While demand for manufacturers’ 
wire is more active, mierehant prod- 
ucts continue to move sluggishly. 
It’s still too early for a seasonal 
pickup, and foreign competition is 
strong, particularly in nails and 
barbed wire. 

More than 1000 tons of baling 
wire from the Netherlands were un- 
loaded recently at Stockton, Calif. 
It was a record single shipment for 
that port, previous shipments ranged 
100 to 400 tons. 

Users of manufacturers’ wire are 
covering against possible supply 
shortages and higher prices later 
this year. Peak demand is expect- 
ed next quarter, with more consum- 
ers of cold-heading wire now reserv- 
ing space in mill schedules for that 
period. High carbon spring wire 
consumers are also ordering ahead. 
Late March and early April deliv- 
eries are still available in most 
items. 

Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, 
Pa., has booked a $3,789,499 con- 
tract from the U. S. Engineer, 
Memphis, Tenn., for noncorrosive 
fabric, side and twist wires. The 
company will supply 552,000 
squares of fabric. The U. S. Engi- 
neer is also buying 25,480,000 linear 
ft of 7-wire steel strands and a large 
quantity of wire rope. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 205 


Pipe distributors are placing heav- 
ier orders for March-April delivery, 
and utilities are reported covering 
their needs through the second quar- 
ter. 

Most producers can ship from 
stocks of buttweld and seamless, but 
extensions in delivery schedules are 
said to be imminent. Shipments 
of some grades of mechanical and 
pressure tubing are said to run nine 
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No“dead-heading”at Eastern Malleable 


When your sand has to be moved 
long distances between preparation 
area and the points of use you can 
take a tip from The Eastern Mal- 
leable Iron Co.’s Wilmington, Del. 
foundry where these hauls are about 
600 feet. 


They solved this problem with 
the use of speedy, high-capacity 
“PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels and a 
set-up that practically eliminates all 
“dead-heading” or travel without 
payload. So the “PAYLOADER” units 
are able to scoop up sand from the 
pouring floor, carry it 600 feet to 
the shaker, re-load with prepared 
sand from the nearby pile for the 
return trip and deliver it to any 
of the 35 molding stations. 


Eastern’s newest ““PAYLOADER”’ is 
this model H-25 — the last word in 
tractor-shovel design and produc- 
tivity. It has a carry capacity of 
2,500 Ibs., it has power-steer, power- 
shift transmission with two speed 
ranges both forward and reverse, 
power-transfer differential and the 
fullest system of air and oil filters 
and grease seals for long-life pro- 
tection and low maintenance. 


Your “PAYLOADER” Distributor is 
ready to give you all the facts on 
the H-25 or any other “PAYLOADER” 
models that best fit your needs. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. [{ia° 
® LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS \ FA 
SUBSIDIARY — INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


r 
1 The FRANK G.HOUGH Co. eae 
; 876 Sunnyside Ave. Name : 
w Libertyville, IIL Title : 
i 
a (J Send me more data k 
Eon Model H-25 area, 
1 (J Other ““PAYLOADER” City — 1 
: units State a = : ee : 
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SHEPARD NILES 


HOT METAL CARRIER 


MVE |! METAL 


the safe, swift, economical way 


Shepard Niles hot metal carriers efficiently move molten 
metal safely and swiftly from cupola to pouring line. These 
rugged, modern carriers cut handling costs and save man- 
power by enabling ONE man to transport and pour molten 
metal. You can be certain of fast precision pouring be- 
cause the operator cab is on the same level as the hot 
metal being poured. 


Mechanize your foundry for labor-saving, low cost handl- 
ing of molten metal. Send for the Hot Metal Carrier bul- 
letin . . . or ask that a Shepard Niles representative 


call — there's NO OBLIGATION. 


Mae: J ARADID RAID IED "DOCOOEE ROL PLL LOIS APPIDIS PIII ITO 


Building 


CRANES Overhead: 
CT) Top Running @ Inner Running 
Under Running 

Oo 


America’s Most Complete Line 
of Cranes and Hoists 
Since 1903 


Floor or Pulpit 


GHEPARD NILEG 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 
2382 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 
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to ten weeks. Stainless tubing 
shipments run to 12 weeks. 
Direct mill shipments are re- 


ported light in New England, and 
area distributors are showing more 
attention to their inventories. 


Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 202 & 203 


Most sheet steel sellers are well- 
committed for the first half of the 
year on cold-rolled and continuous 
hot-dipped galvanized sheets. Also, 
most of them are booked up for first 
quarter on hot-rolled sheets and cer- 
tain flat-rolled specialties (enamel- 
ing stock and electrical sheets). 

In practically all of these grades, 
tonnage is being accepted by the 
mills on an informal quota basis. 
That is, customers’ previous buying 
patterns are followed to a great 
extent in accepting forward orders. 

By doing this, mills feel they can 
assure regular customers their needs 
will be filled. In some instances, 
the mills are holding tonnage open 
on their books for customers of long 
standing. 

The way orders have mushroomed 
the last month or so, there’s a like- 
lihood all users may not be able to 
lay in all of the inventory they 
would like to by June 30. 

Some consumers are thought to 
be placing as much tonnage as 
they can for third quarter as a pro- 
tective measure. If it turns out they 
won't need the steel when summer 
rolls around, they can cancel it. If 
business is strong, they’ll be “sitting 
pretty” with a place on mill order 
books. 

A substantial chunk of current 
mill business, particularly hot and 
cold rolled sheets, is automotive. The 
carbuilders are doing some hedge 
buying, and they have been urging 
their suppliers to protect themselves 
on steel supplies. The bigger buyers, 
though, are placing orders on a 
sober, well-planned basis, whereas, 
many small users are ordering ex- 
citedly. 

Some of the orders placed with 
the various mills may be duplicate 
tonnage. 


Refractories ... 
Refractories Prices, Page 208 


Negotiations are underway be- 
tween Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Corp., Oakland, Calif., and 
Mexico Refractories Co., Mexico, 
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!Mo., looking to the possible merger 
of their respective refractories busi- 
ynesses. Kaiser Chemicals Div. is a 
}major supplier of basic (magnesia) 
{ refractories, while Mexico Refrac- 


tories is a major supplier to indus- 
birial users of clay, silica, and alu- 
/ mina refractories, as well as a wide 
variety of special refractory prod- 
i) 


i 
i 


}ucts. 


; 


‘Steel Bars... 


iI Bar Prices, Page 201 


| There’s a little more forward buy- 
ing in the carbon bar market, but 
) activity does not meastre up to 
| that in the flat-rolled products. Bar 
mill schedules are filling slowly, but 
) hot bar tonnage is still available for 
) March shipment, and deliveries con- 
| tinue fairly prompt in the cold- 
finished and alloy classifications. 
Over-all, the trend of demand is 
| upward, and expectations are that 
/ volume will pick up as second quar- 
} ter approaches and the possibility 
|} of a steel strike this summer in- 
| duces inventory building. 
Distributors are not contributing 
{much to new order volume. But 
| it’s thought they will by the be- 
' ginning of next quarter. 


‘Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 201 


The turnabout in demand for 
plates continues to accelerate. Pro- 
ducers now expect full order books 
'for the second quarter, though 
| buyers haven’t placed all their re- 
quirements. Sheared plates are in 
particularly strong demand, and uni- 
versal plates are moving a little 
_ better. 

Most of the improvement in the 
market is attributed to hedge buying 
against possible strike-induced short- 
ages at midyear. But pipeline activ- 
ity is providing a lift to demand, 
and freight car needs are rising. 
There’s still no sharp pickup in ca- 
pital goods requirements, but chem- 
ical and oil industry needs are ex- 
panding, and railroad demands are 
noticeably up. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is setting up a repair pro- 
gram involving 2800 cars. 

Sheared plates are available in 
three to four weeks, but two eastern 
mills are sold out for this quarter, 
and others are filling their order 
books rapidly. A Texas mill is re- 
ported booked through June. Uni- 
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IT’S 
a0 gh= 
PROJECT 
THAT 
DETERMINES 
HE 
SIZE 
OF 
hele 
FASTENER ! 


Size is merely relative... even in miniature nuts. The 
real criteria are uniform accuracy, dependable per- 
formance and prompt delivery at competitive prices. 


As the leading producer of turned nuts... both stand- 
ards and specials . . . Fischer can supply a complete 
range of precision nuts to solve fastening or assembly 
problems in all types of miniaturized equipment. 


Whatever your application, let Fischer quote your 
next order for miniature or special nuts. 


20 241 
50 


‘2 16 
oe 96 54. 52 


Y ae This enlarged scale photograph illustrates 

w Fea ‘i typical miniature nuts being supplied for 
ey electrical and electronic products. 
N y, 


| I IOI ta 


i FISCHER SPECIAL MFG. CO. 


h 5 ‘ f shee t : 476 Morgan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

there’s no premium for precision a gu Please send 20-page CATALOG FS-1000 
containing complete specifications on brass 
# and aluminum nuts. 
i 
: Name > ee Title. 
‘ Company. 

FISCHER SPECIAL MFG. CO. } Street 

- Chy Zone. State 


8289-FS 
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gives us 

the controllability, 
cleanliness, economy 
and speed we demand” 


A. O. Smith Corporation 


Lengths of oil well casing are in production at the 
A. O. Smith Corporation in Milwaukee. They are being 
stress relieved in a gas furnace. 


Gas has proved best on A. O. Smith’s production line 
because of its cleanliness, controllability, speed and 
economy. Gas gives nearly 50% reduction in cost over 
their previous fuel, and carbon spots have been elimi- 
nated. There are three pre-heat furnaces that heat the 
pipe to 1650°-1750°, depending on the size of pipe. 
Three re-heat furnaces bring the temperature back up 
before quenching. 


A.O.Smith also produces auto frames, pressure vessels, 
glass lined farm storage units and tanks, glass-lined gas 
water heaters and furnaces. Throughout their opera- 
tions, gas is installed as an integral, indispensable part 
of their production lines. 


For information on how gas can help you in your pro- 
duction operations, call your gas company’s industrial 
specialist. He'll be glad to discuss the economies and 
superior results you get with modern gas industrial 
equipment. American Gas Association, 
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_ versal plates can be had for delivery 
| in two to three weeks. 
At Pittsburgh, some platemakers 
/ are under pressure to accept huge 
_ hedge orders. The mills have ample 
capacity to meet all normal require- 
ments and moderate inventory 
building, but they insist they can’t 
ship everyone steel tonnage far be- 
‘yond requirements. Recently, a 
Pittsburgh buyer who normally 
takes 3000 tons of plates a year, 
asked a mill to ship him 6000 tons 
| within a month. 


} 
; 
| 
| 
| 


Distributors : ae 


Prices, Page 206 


Steel service centers are not ex- 
| periencing a spurt in business simi- 
tlar to that reported by mills. De- 
‘mand for hot-rolled carbon bars, 
/structurals, and plates is slow; that 
for alloys and cold-finished bars, 
{moderately active. Galvanized sheets 
jare on allocation in most districts. 
| Distributors are not pressing pro- 
jducers with forward hedge buying, 
{but in most instances are pro- 
jtected by usual set-asides against 
\which shipments will be made 
monthly. 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 201 


More activity is developing in the 
}structural market. Inquiry is in- 
creasing, and further gains are an- 
ticipated. In the past week, a bulge 
\in demand developed in the Mid- 
iwest. While it isn’t large, indica- 
‘tions are the upturn will continue 
‘for two reasons: 1. There’s more 
jactivity in awards. 2. Fabricators 
feel they must expand their inven- 
tories. 
_ The structural mills are getting 
‘more second quarter delivery orders. 
Demand for wide flange sections is 
noticeably stronger; Pittsburgh mak- 
ers expect full order books for 
March, possibly April. But there’s 
still a lot of idle capacity in stand- 
ard structurals; some mills are run- 
ning only six turns weekly. 

Highway work is _ promising; 
‘there has been an appreciable step- 
up in office and apartment plan- 
ning; and industrial construction is 
showing signs of reviving. Most 
estimating in New England is for 
bridges. 

Fabricators report some tighten- 
ing in supplies, particularly wide 
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flange beams, but shipments can 
still be had within four weeks. 

Reflecting the improvement in de- 
mand, the Phoenix Steel Corp., 
Phoenixville, Pa., has reopened its 
open hearth department. Its back- 
log has been substantially increased. 
The plant had been depending on 
its ingot stockpile. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


3510 tons, state bridgework, Saratoga and 
Warren Counties, N. Y., through D. A. 
Collins Co., general contractor, to Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York. 

2400 tons, Chevrolet assembly plant, Baltimore, 
to Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 
2020 tons, factory building for Bowman Bis- 
cuit Co., Denver, to Burkhardt Steel Co., 

Denver. 

1340 tons, state highwaywork, Queens County, 
New York, through Slattery Contracting Co., 
general contractor, to Lafayette Steel Fabri- 
eating Co., Bronx, New York; this contractor 
also placed 580 tons of 48 and 20 in. water 
pipe with Yuba Industries, Buffalo, 

1200 tons, stadium, Penn State University, 
State College, Pa, to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

1200 tons, state highway bridges, Winchester- 
Stoneham-Woburn, Mass., to Standard 
Structural Steel Co., Hartford, Conn.; M. 
DeMatteo Construction Co., Boston, gen- 
eral contractor. 

1150 tons, state roadwork, Hunterdon County, 
N. J., through I. B. Miller Contracting Corp., 
general contractor, to Schacht Steel Construc- 
tion Inc., New York. 

800 tons, plant, Philadelphia Gear Works, 
King of Prussia, Pa., to Frank M. Weaver 
& Co. Inc., Lansdale, Pa. 


150 tons, plant, Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Southampton, Pa., to Cantley & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

660 tons, state bridgework, Oneida County, 
N. Y., through C. D. Parry & Son Inc., 
general contractor, to Ingalls Iron Works 
Co., Birmingham. 

635 tons, office and distributing building, Avon 
Products Inc., Rye, N. Y., through W. J. 
Barney, general contractor, to Belmont Iron 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

600 tons, buildings, Avionics Co., comprising 
390 tons for a laboratory at Bethpage, 
N. Y., placed with Harris Structural Steel 
Co., New York, and 210 tons for a service 
building at Calverton, N. Y., placed with 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

595 tons, state bridgework, Albany and Sche- 
nectady Counties, N. Y., through L. G. De- 
Felice, general contractor, to Schenectady 
Steel Construction Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

595 tons, 15-story addition to Berkshire Hotel, 
Madison Avenue and E. 52nd Street, New 
York, through Diesel Construction Co., gen- 
eral contractor, to Simon Holland & Son 
Ine., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

495 tons, distribution building, Western Electric 
Co., Yonkers, N, Y., to Bethlehem Fabri- 
cators, Bethlehem, Pa. 

445 tons, addition, engineering maintenance 
building, Johnson & Johnson, North Bruns- 
wick, N. J., to Elizabeth Iron Works Inc., 
Union, N. J. 

400 tons, storage warehouse for E. J. Brach 
& Sons, Chicago, to Vierling Steel Works, 
Chicago. 

330 tons, industrial building, Canton, N. Y., 
through C. R. Oswald Inc., general cuntrac- 
tor, to an unnamed fabricator. 

345 tons, state highway bridge, Bangor, 
Maine, to Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills 
Co., South Portland, Maine; J. R. Cian- 
chette, Pittsfield, Maine, general contractor. 

260 tons, transmission towers, American Elec- 
tric Power Service Co., Muncie, Ind., to 
American Bridge Div., U. S. Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, six beam bridges, Bethlehem-Little- 
ton, N.H., to Vermont Structural Steel Co., 
Burlington, Vt.; W. H. Hinman Inc., West- 


SPECIAL 
HI-TEMPERATURE METALS 


in stock for prompt delivery of your strip requirements. Metals such as 
17-7 P.H. Condition A, AM350, A286, Inconel, Inconel ‘X”, 
19-9 DX, L605, Hastelloy B, C and X available within four weeks after 


CUSTOM 
ENDZIMIR MILL ROLLING 


of the above metals, and others such as Zirconium and Columbium, 


receipt of order. 


on our Sendzimir Mills to your specifications. Whatever 
your special metal or super alloy requirement, call: 


SINCE 1924 


lhrich 


“the biggest little mill in the country’ 


ANALYSIS 
can be given 
‘on any Ulbrich 
moterial. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Phone: COlony 9-7771 
TWX Wallingford, Conn. 277 


brook, Maine, general contractor. 

230 tons, 2-span welded girder bridge, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., to Standard Structural Steel 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; Raymond Construc- 
tion Co., Hartford, general contractor; con- 
crete reinforcing bars to Scherer Steel Co., 
Hartford. 

230 tons, bridgework, New York Power Author- 
ity, Niagara Falls, N. Y., through L. G. 
DeFelice and Gull Contracting Co., general 
contractors, to Ernst Iron Works Ine., Buf- 
falo. 

200 tons, Townsend dam bridge, West River, 
Vt., through Seven Bros. Ine., general con- 
tractor, to City Iron Works, Wethersfield, 
Conn. 

200 tons, Oregon road project, to Poole, Mc- 
Gonigle & Dick, Portland, Oreg. 

70 tons, high tensile steel, special design, Han- 
ford Works project, to Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., Seattle. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


2500 tons, Columbia River interstate bridge, 
near Camas, Wash.; bids soon. 

1800 tons, E-R project, Portland, Oreg.; gen- 
eral contract for steel construction to Hoff- 
man Construction Co., Portland, low at 
$5,297,000. 

530 tons, draft tube gates, Tuscarora power- 
plant, bids Feb. 24 to the Power Authority 
of the State of New York. 

200 tons, shopping center, Renton, Wash.; bids 
Feb. 12. 


PIPES 7. 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


Unstated, 394,300 ft of wrought iron, standard 
weight, black and_ galvanized, General 
Stores Supply Office, Navy, Philadelphia, to 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, at cost of 
$161,457. 


REINFORCING BARS ... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


9300 tons, Puget Sound (Wash.) Navy Yard 
drydock No. 6, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle; Manson Construction & 
Engineering Co., Seattle, and associates, joint 
contractors. 

430 tons, state highway bridge, Merrimack 
River, Bedford-Manchester, N. H., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Munroe- 
Langstroth Inc., Norwood, Mass., general 
contractor; also 430 tons of steel bearing 
piles to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

335 tons, six steel beam bridges, Bethlehem- 
Littleton, N.H., to Bancroft & Martin 
Rolling Mills Co., South Portland, Maine; 
W. H. Hinman Inc., Westbrook, Maine, 
general contractor. 

300 tons, classroom building, University of 
South Florida, Tampa, Fla., to Florida 
Steel Corp., Tampa; C. A. Fielland Inc., 
Tampa, general contractor. 


245 tons, state highway bridge, Bangor, 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 
Week Ended 
Feb. 15 Change 1958 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Eastern 
Youngstown 
Wheeling 
Cleveland 
Buffalo 
Birmingham 
Cincinnati 


INGOT PRODUCTION 


Week Ended Week Month 
Feb. 15 Ago Ago 
ENIDEX wcccccps, LATUG 14204 131.4 
(1947-49—100) 
NET TONS 
(In thousands) 


. 2,363¢ 2,288 2,111 


*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 
+Estimated. {American Iron & Steel Institute. 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,831,331 
1959; 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. 
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Same Week 


Maine, to Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills 
Co., South Portland, Maine; J. R. Cian- 
chette, Pittsfield, Maine, general contractor. 
120 tons, Tacoma (Wash.) office huilding, to 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. 


PLATES .~..- 


PLATES PLACED 


6000 tons, Puget Sound (Wash.) Navy Yard 
drydock, piling; about 1500 tons of surplus 
stock purchased from P.U.D. No. 1, Wenat- 
chee, Wash.; balance of 4500 tons awarded 
to U. S. Steel Corp. and Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle, by Manson Con- 
struction & Engineering Co, and associates, 
Seattle, general contractors. 

800 tons, naval shipyard, Charleston, S. C., 


to Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

440 tons, medium high tensile hull plates, 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, Washington State, 
to Phoenix Steei Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. 

320 tons, special treatment, dimpled, mostly 
Hy-80, Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, 
D. C., to Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
two contracts. 


PLATES PENDING 


350 tons, 12 ft steel water conduit, Cannons- 
ville Dam, bids Feb. 24, to the New York 
Board of Water Supply, contract 240. 

200 tons or more, 1-million gallon water stand- 
pipe; bids in to Rainbow District, Spring- 
field, Oreg., Feb. 9; also involves 3500 ft of 
16, 12 and 8 in. pipe. 

150 tons, 400,000 gal. elevated water storage 
tank, Glasgow AFB, Montana; bids Mar. 12, 
U. S. Engineer, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Steel Product Shipments--December, 1958 


(Net Tons; All Grades) 


Products: Carbon 
TmgZots, C€Cr cece we elec celery wire 11,502 
Blooms, “Obe. oie kis aye ws rwlet etsy are eons « 91,593 
Tube: rounds oc sce ees rience vse 1,296 
Skelp 7 roe uae) salaries creas 6,998 
Wire TOS!) cies ceimiemusioce » Bote 82,410 
Structurals (heavy) ....+.%...+- 348,654 
Steel piling ove. erate elu sieve vteheiels 34,596 
Platese care eiecslece stelle Mar eretcleeleie sie 461.083 
Rails (standard) ......-sseeseee 38,751 
Rails (other) Waaidiereisis severe 3,915 
DOME. DALE ve ere ciets a iele cates ie yarancvein metas 1,522 
Tie plates 7,338 
Track spikes ....5-02s0ss0000 2,594 
Mise soanavoe dddd bo dngOOuDOUDD 9,814 
INCRE | yo nonce OSUOOIOSCU.d0 C4 0U0n 4,741 
Bars (hot rolled) 447,576 
Bars (reinforcing) 142 914 
Bars (cold drawn) 86,628 


Toole StO@lo me qcieteleierelelnielaisisiolsierelers 760 


Standard pipe eisitersit) oot laters ete 162,623 
Oil country goods .............. 108,308 
Taine (pipe sacs. wes esles sc seine. 144,956 
Mechanical tubing 45,067 
Pressure tubing ............+.- 15,926 
Wire (drawn) .....-cessseeees ashe 199,361 
Nails & staples ....... sce. sesee 21,536 
Barbed wire cere aifotramaelcia aXe 2,572 
Woven fence .......cccrecessres 5,788 
Bale ties, etc. ......---2-sseeeee 1,865. 
Blacks plater wcrrerictetere cli sis1-)-100i = 33,255 
Tin plate (HD) ..........++---- 15,841 
Tin plate (electro) ........+see+- 150,942 
Sheets! CHR). oc wotetels vaneless. ove" 664,062 
Ship ((O289) GoounvocomgodgcD Ome 1,239,703 
Sheets (galvanized) ........+--- 266,472 
Sheets (other coated) ........-- 25,288 
Elec. Sheets-strip ......-++++ees 3,986 
Strip (HR) Hii OG DOOEOS OOD 114,979 
Strip (CR) 20... 5.0020 ssce cece 82 382 
Totals) (1958). cen eels eteileoisie so 5,089,597 
Totals (1957) ......5.. 4,732,208 


Data from the American Iron & Steel Institute, New York. 


12 Month Totals 


Alloy Stainless 1958 1957 
12,220 1,680 267,422 467,456 
35,952 1,506 1,142,116 2,307,901 
249 5 10,699 55,150 
a abo 113.546 152,949 
2,037 603 894,936 961,913 
3,369 16 3,964,608 6,817,796 
See I Pere 439.972 569,673 
35,528 2,916 5,268,420 9,248.625 
Ect © 8 Poach 539.320 1,194,405 
Arie. wee ORC 39,906 88,563 
Momo wa) (Reon 33,894 79,942 
Scien = 2 SECC 108.780 230.941 
Ste = Becbrce © 40,460 73,752 
Bpe = 9 | Sacodo 155,711 386,512 
TSP oaretas 70,795 210,760 
128,357 3,204 5,646,563 7,567,400 
AYSOTANE 2,034,795 2,300,127 
19,137 4,485 1,023,417 1,319,288 
GeOTa meses 70,270 98,712 
89 aL 2,174,939 2,664,469 
23,591 1,158,116 2,822,854 
23 YP eetec 2,608 196 4,218,513 
19,372 349 561,243 773,945 
5,916 1,238 245,353 395.346 
3,312 2,390 2,362.887 2,598,390 
SARI ea COCO 417,704 447,301 
utente PP Uiaaunee 56,031 59,125 
sOGor 157,070 202,652 
eG Mma tieets 57,366 48,132 
weereaeeans ° 621,096 610,108 
MR eciosie’ =) =i erensteleus 447,396 649,974 
Bae ee onodh 5,040,190 4,676,482 
25,786 4,284 6,291,266 7,829,992 
4,177 9,484 10,325,661 11,879,354 
oe 2,828,848 2,392,637 
Paice nb aor 190,063 207,853 
QUI go oe ~ 476,205 618,863 
1,821 851 1,048,164 1,392,460 
1,405 16,718 981,009 1,274,262 
373,042 49,730 59,914,433) a. einer 
325,239 35,466 Renee 79,894,577 
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Price Indexes and Composites 


FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh 
Bars, H.R., Chicago 


Bars, H.R., deld. Philadelphia 


Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh 
Shapes, 
Shapes, Std., 
Shapes, deld., 
Plates, Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. 


Chicago 


Plates, Sparrows Point, M 


Plates, Claymont, Del. 


Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 


Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago 


Sheets, C.R.. Detroit ...... 


Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh 
Strip, H.R., Chicago 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh 


Strip CK, Chicago (os... . 


Strip, C.R., Detroit 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh 


Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .. 


Std., Pittsburgh.... 


Philadelphia . 


Feb. 11 


1959 


5.675, 
5.675 
5.975 
7.65* 


8.95 


Tin plate (1.50 Ib) box, Pitts. $10.65 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


*Including 0.35¢ for special quality. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


_ Billets, forging, Pitts. 
| Wire rods 7,-%” Pitts. 


February 16, 1959 


(NT) $99.50 


6.40 


Week Month Year 5 Yr 
Ago Ago Ago Ago 
5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 
5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 
5.975 5.975 5.725 5.302 
7.65* 7.65* 7.30* 5.20 
5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 
5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 
5.77 5.77 5.545 4.38 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 
6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 
6.275 6.275 6.05-6.15 4.975 
6.875 6.875 6.60 5.275 
5.10 5.10 4.925 4.425 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
7.425 7.425 7.15 5.45 
7.425 7.425 7.15 5.70 
7.425 7.425 7.25 5.45-6.05 
8.00 8.00 7.65 5.525 
8.95 8.95 8.95 6.55 
$10.65 $10.65 $10.30 $8.95 
$99.50 $99.50 $96.00 $75.50 
6.40 6.40 6.15 4.525 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton Se eee 
Bessemer, Pittsl oem => $67.00 
‘Basic, wWalleyause cacti 66.00 
Basie, deld., “Phila. .......- 70.41 
No. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ...... 66.50 
No. 2 Fadry, deld., Phila. 70.91 
No. 2. dry! Birmy 2s... 62.50 
No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 70.20 
Malleable, Valley ......... 66.50 
Malleable, Chicago ea) COLO 
Ferromanganese, net tony .. 245.00 


+74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 


200 
(1947-49=100) 
| | 
190 
| | 
| | 180 
) 170 
| 
160 
| 
- 150 
140 
130 
Feb. 10, 1959 Week Ago Month Ago Jan. Avg Year Ago 
87.0 187.0 187.0 187.0 181.8 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) 51.200 Black Plate, Canmaking 
Tubing, Mechanical, Car- Wee ee (95 pe bese box) 7.900 
(IGG) ccasgodade 26.157 ire, Drawn;_Carbon 10.575 
Week Ended Feb. 10 - me : . Wire, Drawn, Stainless, 
Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 430 (1b) . 0.665 
' Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units less, 304 (100 ft) ..... 205.608 Bale Ties (bundles) eee 7.967 
are 100 Ib except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 9.828 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- Ib (95 lb base box) . 10.100 Wire, Barbed(80-rod spool) 8.719 
| plicable to them, write to STEEL. Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 
0.25 lb (95 lb base box) 8.800 pe DD ee Sets eros ODO 21-737 
1 Rails, Standard No.1... $5.825 Bars, Reinforcing ....... 6.385 
Rails, Light, 40 Ib ...... 7.292 Bars ..ClNe Carbone ecersc<. 10.710 
Bars: 'C:>, Alloy. wcisce e << 14.125 
Bem PLACES ioi-)6.c12,o/4,-,0 «le ers 6.875 Bars C.F, Bia ialeas. 302 w STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
| Axles, Railway ........ 10.175 CUD Vie etatete sunitiats atewiel esc 0.570 
Wheels, Freight Car, 33 Sheets, H.R., Carbon .... 6.350 Feb. 11 Week Month Year 5 Yr 
=e in. (per wheel) ...... 62.000 Sheets, C.R., Carbon .... 7.300 1959 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
| pasted co eou ace dceoas Here Sheets, Galvanized ...... 8.695 Index (1935-39 avg—100) .. 247.82 247.82 247.82 239.15 189.74 
| Structura) DCS ee lcretaats A Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 i 
ere Tact Siesl. Catbon SY aan ees aaa 0.688 Index in eents per Ib ...... 6.713 6.713 6.713 6.479 5.140 
UD) aS OVI BC COG ers 0.560 Sheets, Electrical ....... 12.625 
Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil Strip, C.R., Carbon ..... 9.489 s 
Hardening Die (Ib) .... 0.680 Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. (G1 Sie Sreeatipe eos oe ere 0.493 
Alloy, High Speed, W Strip, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.250 Finished Steel, NT ....... $149.96 $149.96 $149.96 $145.42 $113.91 
es ae pees Mo scdeG Bae Black, Buttweld (10 ieee No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT. 66.49 66.49 66.49 66.49 56.54 
| Bars, Tool Steel, ore Pipe, Galv., Buttwela (100 ; Basic  Pigeiron;, GL aioe. 65.99 65.99 65.99 65.99 56.04 
eh High Speed, W18, EDV in ty cactatute foe searsesipereors e'atlone 23.583 Malleable Pig Iron, GT 67.27 67.27 67.27 67.27 57.27 
je SCRA a 782) Wee 1.895 Pipe; Line (100 ft) ..... 199.53 Steelmaki Scrap, GT 2.50 2 
Bars, H.R., Alloy ...... 10.775 Casing, Oil Well, Carbon +3 te % ae So to open ge 
Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 (Dae ee icopennied 201.080 
MIDE coke ncaa ie ie sacrese 0.543 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
Bars, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.675 (LOOPED) Mikeeace- ccs. olo.213 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $43.50 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa. .. 40.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 44.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 48.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 44.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo . 41.50 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 64.50 
No, 1 Cast,, Chicago ...... 49.50 
COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connlisvl. .. $15.25 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 
Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee 30.50 


Week Month Year 5 Yr 

Ago Ago Ago Ago 
$67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $57.00 
66.00 66.00 66.00 56.00 
70.41 70.41 70.41 59.66 
66.50 66.50 66.50 56.60 
66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
70.91 70.91 70.91 60.16 
62.50 62.50 62.50 52.88 
70.20 70.20 70.20 60.43 
66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
245.00 245.00 245.00 200.00 
$43.50 $42.50 $35.50 $29.50 
40.00 36.00 38.50 26.00 
44.00 42.50 39.00 27.00 
49.50 43.50 37.50 27.50 
44.50 39.50 33.50 25.50 
41.50 35.50 28.50 25.00 
64.50 62.50 56.50 36.50 
49.50 46.50 42.50 29.50 
$15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $14.75 
18.25 18.25 18.25 16.75 
30.50 30.50 30.50 25.25 
199 
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“True, some silicon products 


_.. But the “cheaper” product may cost you more in 
the long run! Real economy and efficiency come only 
when the right silicon product is mated with the rzght 
application. Often, because silicon has so many differ- 
ent uses, it’s not so easy to select the product that will 


give best results — at lowest final cost. 


That's where your VCA representative comes in. He 
can be a real help in determining the ideal form and 


ate ‘cheaper’ than others... - 


VANADIUM 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


> 


type of silicon for the job you have to do. And the 
reason he’s so well qualified is that VCA offers a com- 
plete line of silicon products — and knows its line! 
Get an impartial recommendation that can mean sig- 
nificant savings in your operations. Call your nearest 
VCA district office soon! Vanadium Corporation of 
America, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicago + Cleveland » Detroit + Pittsburgh 
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Steel Prices 
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Mill 


SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Carbo: “A F 7 
Munhall,Pa. U menses 70 


INGOTS, Alloy cain 


Detroit S41 ....... .. -$82.00 
Economy,Pa. B14 .....82.00 
Marrell Pa, S3 -....2..82.00 
Lowellville,O. S3 ... 7.82.00 
mtidland,Pa. C18 .....;. 82.00 
Munhall,Pa. US ...... 82.00 
Sharon,Pa. 83 ....... 82.00 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....$82.00 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 . -80.00 
peettalo ORD: o)5 2 bcc nes 80.00 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .:.... 80.00 
mmnsiey;Ala. T2 i222. 80.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 80.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 90.50 
aie ALOT BG Uae 80.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B3 ....80.00 
4) Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..80.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......80.00 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....80.00 
§.Chicago,Ill. R2, U5 . .80.00 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....80.00 
Sterling,Il. N15 ..... 80.00 
Youngstown R2....... 80.00 


Carbon, Forging heal 


Bessemer,Pa. U5 - $99.50 
Sntfalo R2 222.0252 99.50 
aAmtOn Oy VR 2500-55: 102.00 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ....... 99.50 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .104.50 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ....... 99.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 99.50 
eparrell,Pa. S3 : 22... 99.50 
} Fontana,Calif. K1 ....109.00 
oi OGG 1a eee 99.50 
Geneva,Utah Cll ..... 99.50 
Houston $5 ..........104.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....99.50 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..99.50 


LosAngeles B3 ..... 109.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 99.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 99.50 
Owensboro,Ky. G8& 99.50 
A Ry 2 a ee 113.00 
mnaron,Pa. S3 ....... 99.50 


S.Chicago R2, U5, W14.99.50 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ... .99.50 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ...109.00 
Warren,O. C17 - -99.50 
Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..$119.00 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32. .119.00 
PUEEAIG MS cose aa s 119.00 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ....119.00 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3. -126.00 
se RS ee 119.00 
Economy,Pa. B14 ....119.00 
Farrell,Pa. S3 .......119.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....140.00 
maary,ind. US 2.50. 119.00 
PAGHSLOT S51... ccc oes 124.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..119.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....119.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..119.00 
| LosAngeles B3 ......139-00 
Lowellville,O. S3 ....11y.00 
Massillon,O. R2 ..... 119.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 ....119.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 119.00 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....119.00 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ....... 119.00 


§.Chicago R2,U5,W14.119.00 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..119.00 
Struthers,O. Y1 ...... 119.00 
Warren,O. ClT—_ 2... 119.00 


ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE ad 
$12 


BSHCtAIO) FEZ o. oie «so 010.2 50 
@anton,O. R2 2.22 .c0s Ge 
@leveland R2 ....... 122.50 
Gary,ind. US ........ 122.50 


§.Chicago,Illl. R2, W14 122.50 


S.Duquesne,Pa. US ..122.50 
wWarren,O. C17 ....... 122.50 
SKELP 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......5.05 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 5.05 
Pittsburgh J5. ..2:..... 5.05 
B¥arren,O:" R26 3.562.. 5.05 
Youngstown R2, U5 ....5.05 
WIRE RODS 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.40 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . . .6.40 


ICON A Si0. oid ore 5 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 5 
pe ec ee be a ie 6.40 
wieveland AZ 0000200 6.40 
Donora,Pa. A7 ; 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... -6.40 
BEGUSDAR SSS 5 oas\s 1c, Jois:575 6.65 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1..6.40 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 -6.40 
CES by Cece 6.40 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 6.65 


February 16, 1959 


prices as reported to STEEL, 


Feb. 


Code number following mill point indicates producing company. 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 eeieteae 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ate 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ... 

N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bil 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ... 


aie Se 6.50 

= whee 
-6.65 
- -6.40 
-6.40 
-7.20 


Portsmouth,O. P12 - 6.40 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .......6.50 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14..6.40 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.50 
Sterling,Tl.(1) N15 - 6.40 
Sterling,Tll. N15 ...... 6.50 
prruthers.O. 0 Yo. codes 6.40 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.70 
STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.50 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 oe OU 
PUA NASIEA BR SG 5 hres ais 5.70 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......5.50 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 Pr +935) 
Birmingham C15 . .5.50 
Clairton,Pa.-U5 ....... 5.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 5.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......6.30 
Gary,Ind. US .. 5.50 
Geneva.Utah C11 ..... 5.50 
HIOUSLON. So) Gass). ss 3 = - DOU 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. iL 2, Y1.5.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5.55 
DOUEL Fs bean ea ao ae a 5.50 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5. 
LosAngeles B3 .........6. 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....5.80 
Munhall,Pa. US ...... 5.50 
Niles,Calif. P1 Siete oecBeno 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ..... 5.55 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 6.25 
BOALTIO 1 15d Wasnt ecb, « 6.25 
S.Chicago, Ill. U5, W14. .5.50 
S.SanFrancisco B3 . 6.15 
Sterling,T. N15 ....... 5.50 
Torrance,Calif. C11 . -6.20 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . -5.50 
Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....5.55 
Clairton; Pa. (ED) Gissa <i 5.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 -6.45 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2. .5.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 


Munhall,Pa. U5 ......5.50 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4-....5.55 
S.Chicago,Ill. US . «5.50 
Sterling,Il. N15 ........5.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . -5.50 
Alloy Std. shaves 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . -6.80 
Clairton;Paz US. «..< 27% 6.80 
Cary indeewOo teas cc) 6.80 
Houston $5 ... ee. OO 
Munhall,Pa. Ud .. .6.80 


S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. .6.80 
HS ZILA, Sid: shapes 
8.05 


Aliquippa, Pa. Maes 

Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 8.05 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...... 8.10 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ....... 8.05 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 8.05 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 8.85 
Gary, ind:— US. 2... <jes2s 8.05 
Geneva,Utah Cll ..... 8.05 
Houston S5 ......----- 8.15 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.8.05 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 . -8.10 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . -8.15 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 8.10 
LosAngeles P3 ......-> 8.75 
Munhall,Pa. US ....... 8.05 
Beate BS sete s ace a= 8.80 


S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. .8.05 


S.SanFrancisco B3 . -8.70 
Sterling,T]. N15 ....... 7.73 
Strathers,O. V1 «<2 2% 8.05 
H. S., L.A. Wide pionge 
Bethlehem, Pa. 2 -8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2 Eos eR 05 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......8.05 
S.Chicago,IIl. US ......8.05 
Sterling, My Nis. 72. .-- 7.735 
PILING 
BEARING PILES 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 5.55 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.50 
Lackawanna,N.-Y. B2 5.55 
ManhaliPa © US Secrest 5.50 
S.Chicago.Ill. I-2, US ..5.50 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
Ind.Harbor.Ind, I-2 . 6.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 6.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 6.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, US ..6.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 6.50 
PLATES 
PLATES, Carbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 5.30 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.30 


Key to producers, 


11, cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 
page 202, footnotes, page 204. 


Ashland,Ky.(15) Al10 ...5. 
Atlanta All 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 Sac 
Clairton; Pa, U5" sae. 2 O° 


Claymont,Del. C22 - «0-30 
Cleveland J5, R2 . 5.30 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....5.30 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.30 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . -5.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 5.30 
Farrell,Pa. S23 .. +. .0-30 
Fontana,Calif.¢30) K1 ake 
Saty ind. (Uo. Sacks as <Ooe 
Geneva,Utah Cll ......5.30 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 . 5.40 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 . .5.30 
Houston S5 ... .5.40 
Ind. Harbor. Ind. se 2, Yu. 5.30 
Johnstown.Pa. B2 ......5.30 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 . .5.30 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......5.30 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 -6.15 
Munhall.Pa. U5 ........-5.30 
Newport,Ky A2 .5.30 
PittspuUrey JO ase cece OI OO 
Riverdale.Il]l. Al ......5.30 
Seattle B3 Aes teleiee wuare COLL 
Sharon.Pa. S3 . . -5.30 
S.Chicago. Ill. U5. “W14. .5.30 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2..5.30 
Sterling.I1l. N15 as o750 
Steubenville.O. W10 ....5.30 
Warren;O; ~R2) 73S... 5.30 
Youngstown U5, Y1 AO EA 
Youngstown(27) R2 ....5.30 
PLATES, Carbon Abras. Resist. 
Claymont,Del. C22 E20 
Fontana,Calif. K1 7.85 
Geneva,Utah C11 7.05 
Houston USGS se. ce kelo 
Johnstown.Pa. B2 ....7.05 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.05 
PLATES, Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa. B14 . 13.55 


PLATES; 4.5.,. LA 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Ashland,Ky. A110 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Clairton,Pa. U5 . 
Claymont, Del. C22 
Cleveland Jd, R2..... 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ... 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Economy,Pa. B14 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Harrell Pa. Sa cee oie 
Fontana,Calif. (30) Kl 3 
ALY ANG OOS crip ete ce ore 
Geneva,Utah C11 
Houston Sd ... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, Yi. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ... 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Pittsburgh Jd 
Seattle B3 ... 
Sharon,Pa. s3_ 5 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, “wi4. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.. 
Warren,O. R2 Seersiete 
Youngstown U5, Y1 Sorece 


PLATES, ALLOY 


MAST SRAM Same pac 
COWDODODHDODOODODOWHOIDHOWOWOHOMOUODOOOOO 
OLOLON OF OF OUT OF OF OUST OH OF OF Ot OF Ot St OF OL OV OT OF OL OL Gt 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.50 
Claymont,Del. C22 7.50 
Coatesville,Pa. L17 7.50 
Economy,Pa. B14 7.50 
Marrel,Pa. SS 2a: s---.%-00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 See ter 8.30 
Gary; inds) VOD 02249-5200 
IOUSEON SD) Mare, aelsuta ecorerens 7.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 7.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 7.50 
Lowellville,O. S3 7.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 7.50 
Newport,Ky. A2 7.50 
Pittsburgh J5 7.50 
Seattle B23 <.7.......8.40 
SRATORE 3.7 BS, susie este a 7.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. .7.50 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2...7.50 
Youngstown Y1 7.50 
FLOOR PLATES 
Cleveland J5 ... 6.375 
Conshohocken, Pa. AS . .6.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 6.375 
Munhall,Pa. US ... 6.375 
Pittsburgh) J3~ 2.22.22 .6:375 
S.Chicago,Tl. U5 6.375 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 
Ashland c.1.(15) A10 5.55 
Ashland l.c.1.(15) Al10 ..6.05 
Cleveland ¢c.l. R2 ......6.05 
Warren,O. c.l. R2 6.05 
BARS 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant Quality) 
Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ..5.675 
Aliquippa,Pa. (9) J5 ..5.675 


Aiton Tesh ye as sto age Oa 
Atlanta(9) All ae 5.875 
Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 5.675 
Birmingham(9) C15 5.675 
Buffalo(9) R2 ... 5.675 
Canton,O.(23) R2 ......6.15 
Clairton,Pa.(9) US ....5.675 
Cleveland(9) R2 . 5.675 
Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5 ..5.675 
Emeryville.Calif. J7 ...6.425 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 
Fairless.Pa.(9) US ....5.825 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.375 
Gary.Ind.(9) U5 5.675 
Houston(9) S5 ........5.925 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y1.5.675 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.675 
Joliet Te P22 62.6 . 5.675 
KansasCity. Mo. (9) 'S5 .5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ... .5.675 
LosAngeles(9) B3 . 6.375 
Massillon.0.(23) R2 ...6.15 
Midland, Pa.(23) C18 ..6.025 
Milton,Pa. M18 ......5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.125 
Niles,Calif. P11 .......8375 
N.T’wan’a,N.Y. (23) B11 6.025 
Owensboro.Ky.(9) G8 . .6.025 
Pittsburg.Calif.19) C11.6.375 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 ......5.675 
Portland.Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
Riverdale.Ill.(9) Al 5.675 
Seattle B3, N14 + +6.425 


S.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5,W14 5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.675 
S.SanFran.,Calif.(9) B3 6.425 
Sterling, Tll.(1)(9) N15. .5.675 


Sterling, Ill.(9) N15 ....5.775 
Struthers,O.(9) Y1 ....5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 
Torrance.Calif.(9) ©C11.6.375 
Warren,O. C17 aja ei O1020) 
Youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.675 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Aliquippa.Pa. J5 ......6.725 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.725 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 6.80 
EeGttAlo cite. 25 grivkaae ee hoe 
Canton,O. R2, T7 6.725 
Clairton,Pa. U5 6.725 
DCtrOlt SEs smsnas 2 tela Ooo) 
Economy,Pa. B14 6.725 
Ecorse, Mich. Gd 6.725 
Fairless.Pa. US 6.875 
Farrell,Pa. S3 .......<6.725 
Fontana,Calif. K1 7.775 
Gary,Ind. Ud 6.725 
Houston Sd. . 6.975 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. re 2, "Y1.6.725 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....6.725 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.975 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.725 
LosAngeles B3 ....;-%.775 
Lowellville,O. S3 ......6.725 
Massillon,O. R2 6.725 
Midland,Pa. C18 6.725 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 6.725 
Pittsburgh Jd 6.725 
Sharon, Pa. /S3Siger..1--1.) 20-420 
S.Chicago R2, U5, wi4 6.725 
S. Duquesne, Pa. U5 eesti Ookoes 
Struthers,O. Y1 6.725 
Warren,O. C17 6.725 
Youngstown U5 6.725 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......8.30 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......8.30 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......8.30 
Clairton,Pa. U5 . -8.30 
Cleveland R2 ........8.30 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .. 8.30 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 .. .8.30 
Fontana,Calif. Ki . .9.00 
Gary,Ind. U5 . -8.30 
Houston S5 . .. 8.55 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. BOL, age 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......8.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.55 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.30 
LosAngeles B3_ ......9.00 
Pittsburgh Jd . .8.30 
Seattle BS ee ee eo 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14. .8.30 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....8.30 
S.SanFrancisco B3 . .9.05 
Struthers,O. Y1 Ree S7O0 
Youngstown U5 ........8.30 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 
Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.825 


Houston(9) S5 ......5.925 
KansasCity, Mo. (9) S5. .5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 
Sterling,Ml. N15 ......5.775 
Sterling,Il1.(1) N15 ..5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. sohon es 

Aliquippa,Pa. ‘ .5.675 
Atlanta [AUIS iiec/ais s ety 875 
Joliet, Ill. P22 . 5.675 


Minnequa.Colo 
Niles, Calif. Pl 
Pittsbureh Jb) sexs 
Portland,Oreg. O4 
SanFrancisco S7 
Seattle B3 : 


BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled 
Aliquippa Pa. J5 
Clairton,Pa. U5 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Houston S5 
KansasCity. Mo. 
Pittsburgh J5 


Youngstown US ... : = 


BARS, C.F. Leaded 


-» -5.675 
- 6.425 


- 6.125 


-6.375 


- 6.52 


.. 6.425 


auey 
6.80 
. .6.80 


.. 6.80 


= KOD 
.7 05 
q 3n 
-6.80 


(Including leaded extra) 


Carbon 
LosAngeles P2, S30 . .11.75° 
Alloy 
Ambridge.Pa. W18 10 175 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..10.175 
Camden;N:J;. P13... 10135 
Chicago W18 . -10.175 
Elyria,O. W8 ........10.175 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ~.....10.175 
Newark,.N.J. W18 . 10.35 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 -10.34 
*Grade A; add 0.050c ior 

Grade B. 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 


Ambridge, Pa. W18 


BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, R2. 


«7.65 
7.65 


Birmingham C15 . .8.25 
Buffalo B5 ... ae iO 
Camden,N.J. Pi3_ 2 ORLO 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 . .7.65 
Chicago W18-........-.7.65 
Cleveland A7, C20 ......7.65 
Detroit B5, P17 . 7.85 
Detroit S41 ... .. + 7.65 
Donora,Pa. A7 Mota ala 
Wlyria Oo WV Sieaeie sia aac Ow 
FranklinPark, Tm. “N5 eeukOD) 
Gary,Ind. R2 Saateere pa Zen hn OO. 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ....7.65 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. J iaikeOo 
Hartford,Conn. R2 Bo ace ka) 
Harvey,Ill. Bd ae anyenisGo 
LosAngeles(49) S30 ....9.10 
LosAngeles(49) P2, R2.9.10 
Mansfield,Mass. B2 ....8.20 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....7.65 
Midland,Pa. C18 .. 7.65 
Monaca,Pa. 817 ........7.65 
Newark,N.J. W18 ....8.10 
NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.65 
Pittsburgh J5. <:.%. -... 7.65 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....7.90 
Putnam,Conn. W18 ... .8.20 
Readville,Mass. C14 ...8.20 
S.Chicago,Il]l. W14 .. . 1.65 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 ......8.10 
Struthers,O. Y1 Sait (ia, 
WarrenjO. ClTiee 52-144 3t. 65 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......7.65 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 ...8.15 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7.65 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 


Cumberland,Md. (5) C19.6.55 
BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 


Ambridge, Pa. W18 


-9.025 


BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, R29. 025 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 


Bridgeport,Conn. C32 . 


Buffalo Bd .. 
Camden,N.J. P13 
Ganton, Oye Li ar 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 . 
Chicago W18 


Cleveland AT, C20. = 
"9.295 


Detroit B5, P17 
Detroit S41 
Donora,Pa. A7 


Elyria,O. W8 


FranklinPark,Il. N5~ 
Gary-Ind: 2R2) 2... 
GreenBay, Wis. F7 


Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ... 
. 9.025 


Harvey,Il. B5 


Lackawanna,N.Y. ‘Bl - 
LosAngeles P2, S30 .. 
. 9.325 


Mansfield,Mass. Bd 


Massillon,O. R2, R8 .. 


Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 
. -9.025 


Monaca,Pa. S17 


Newark,N.J. wis Eee ae 


Plymouth,Mich. P5 ... 
. 9.025 


wi4 
K3 


S.Chicago, Ill. 
SpringCity, Pa. 
Struthers,O. Y1 . 
Warren,O. C17 ... 


Waukegan,Ill A7 ..... 
» 9.325 


Willimantic,Conn. J5 
Worcester,Mass. A7 
Youngstown F3, Yt 


. -9.025 


-9.175 
9.025 


++ ++ 0:20 
+ 9.025 


. -9.025 


©. 9.025 


.9.025 
-9.025 


.. 9.025 


.9.025 


. 9.025 


9.025 


». 9.025 


.9.025 
-9.325 


-9.025 
-11.00 


- 9.025 
.9.025 


9.20 
-9.225 


. -9.20 


-. 9.025 
- (9.025 


9.025 
9.325 


29.025 
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BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(To Fabricators) 

AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..5.675 
PRACT EE IMIG C6 oedcn.en 5.675 
Birmingham C15 ...... 5.675 
Buffalo R2 Deepest Os Ono. 
Cleveland R2..........5.675 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 » 0.675 
Emeryville,Calif. I7 «6.425 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.675 
Fatrless,Pa. U6. cce.s< 5.825 
Fontana,.Calif. K1 ..... 6.375 
Ft. Worth, IAG ed 5.925 
Gary,Ind: Ub: ... -5.675 
Houston S5 .. 5 925 


Ind.Harbor, Ind. are 2, ‘Y1 5.675 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.675 
Joliet,Ill, P22 a sie ee sO. O70 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.925 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ......5.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.675 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 6.375 
Madison,Il, 1 ........5.875 
Milton,Pa. M18 .......5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10— . 6.125 
Niles: Calif. “PI Ghan. >: 6.375 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...6.375 
less joyindede: aS onocancdr 5.675 


Portland,Oreg. O04 ..... 6.425 


SandSprings,Okla, S5 ..5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 ....%.. 6.425 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14.5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....5.675 
S8.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.675 
Sterling.Ill.(1) N15 ....5.675 


Sterling; THs) IND \iecteteicte 5.775 


Struthers, OlP Yl peice 5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12...6.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6.375 
Youngstown R2, US ...5.675 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 


Baltimore) Baie iietcetesiee 7.42 
Boston 2, USiWeie. citar exe 8.15 
Chicago US Wien «asisioecs 7.41 
Cleveland U8 

Houston S85 ...... 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity, Mo. S5 

Lackawanna,N.Y. B2- 
Marion,O. P11 
Newark,N.J. U8 .......%. 
Philadelphia U8 ........ 3 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 ...... 
SandSprings,Okla, S5. cnc otle 


Seattle B3, N14 ....... 7.95 
SparrowsPt., Md. Bo eitaae 
SUPE aw S eee scree 8.17 


Williamsport,Pa. S19 ...7. 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy.Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 
Economy (Staybolt)B14 19.00 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
AS 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 


Bl Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 
B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 
B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
B8 Braeburn Alloy Steel 
B9 Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 
B14 A, M. Byers Co. 
B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. 
C2 Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Plant. Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo, Fuel & Iron 


A6 
AZT 
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McK.Rks.(S.R.) LS .. 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) Ld .. 
McK.Rks. (Staybolt) L5 20.95 


BARS, Rail Steel 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts.(4) (44) I-2 5.675 


ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.675 
Franklin.Pa.(3) F5 ....5.575 
Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 ....5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.55 
Marion,0.(3) Pil. .%... 5.575 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ....5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12..... 6.10 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...5.15 
Detroit(S) y Meas cece 5.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 5.10 
Fairfield, Ala. -T2 ....... 5.10 
Hairless haemo stncleiter 5.15 
HATrel eam Soutetecerracos 0 
Fontana.Calif. K1 .....5.825 
Gary, Inds) UG 9 .cen. mee. cOmLD 
Geneva,Utah C11 - 5.20 


GraniteCity.1.(8) G4 .. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 


Irvin,Pa. U5 .... .5.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. “B2- 5.10 
Mansfield.O. E6 ....... 5.10 


Munhall,Pa. U5 ........5. 
Newport.Ky. A2 ..... 
Niles,O. M21, S3 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ... 
Pittsbureh-J5)5.-- 0. aries 5.10 
Portsmouth,O, P12 
Riverdale,Ill. 
Sharon,Pa. S83 
S.Chicago,Ill. 

SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 
Steubenville,O. W10 
Warren,O. R2 .... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ... 


SHEETS, H.R. 


Niles,O. M21, S3 ......6.275 
SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 

Gary;Ind) U6. 2... c50s06 8.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.40 
Irvin, Pa, US 0 ns seins 8.40 
Munhall.Pa. U5 ..... 8.40 
Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 


(18 Gage and Heavier) 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ..... 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5_....... 5.10 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Aid... 
Cleveland J5, R2 


Al 


C23 Charter Wire Inc. 
C24 G. O. Carlson Inc. 
C32 Carpenter Steel of N.Eng. 


D2 
D4 


D6 
D7 


D8 
D9 


El 
E2 
E5 
E6 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 


Corp. 
£10 Enamel Prod. & Plating 


F2 
F3 
4 
FS 


F6 
¥F7 
¥F8 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co, 

Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


14.50 
-19.80 


. 5.10 
-.5.10 


-5.10 
0 dab KY) 


Ost 
GOMOOOD 5.10 
-5.80 


a ietetole 5.10 


U5, W114. 15.10 
.5.10 
see Oo LO 
Socom) 
Shelaiors 5.10 
.5.10 


(19 Ga. & Lighter) 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.525 
Ashland,Ky. Al10 ......- 7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2..... 7.525 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......7.525 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 ......7.525 
Fairless.Pa. U5 . 7.575 


Farrell,Pa. S3 ...-. 
Fontana,Calif, K1 . 


Gary,Ind. US ..........%. 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7.525 
Dinter “AOi) oonogogoc 7.525 
Lackawanna(35) B2 ...7.525 
Munhall,Pa. US ....... 7.525 
NilessOn S3ie eo eriereletisnetele 7.525 
Pittsburgh JD 2.0.0... t-020 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.7.525 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ..-..... 7.525 


SparrowsPoint(36) B2. ae 


Warren,O. R2 .........%. 525 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.525 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...7.525 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5. 
Cleveland R2 8 
Woarren,O) R2) occ. 5.875 


SHEETS, Cold-' Rolled Ingot ier 
Cleveland Amnevn GO DGrt 5 
Middletown, o Al10 
Warren.O. R2 .......;.. 7.05 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
AlabamaCity.Ala, R2 ..6.27. 


Allenport,Pa. BT... «.. 6.275 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5........6.209 
Cleveland J5, R2......6.275 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 6.325 
Detroite Ml Mister sions otis > 6.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......6.275 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....).. 6.275 
Fairless.Pa. U5 ....... 6.325 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..6.275 


Fontana,Calif, Kl ...... 7.40 
Gary,Ind. U5 ......... 6.275 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.6.275 
Ervin} Pas US 0. crcwieit= 6.275 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.275 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......6.275 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.275 
Newport.Ky. A2 ......6.275 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...7.225 
Pittsburgh J5 .... . 8.275 


Portsmouth,O, P12 . |. .6.275 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.275 
Steubenville,O. W10 ...6.275 
Warren.O., R2.......>. 6.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.275 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 6.275 
Youngstown Y1 ....... 6.275 


Key To Producers 


J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 
J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md. Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


N1 
N2 
N3 


N5 
N6 


National-Standard Co. 

National Supply Co. 

National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 

New England High 

Carbon Wire Co. 

N& Newman-Crosby Steel 

N14 Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc. 

N15 Norwestern S.&W. Co. 

N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


O04 Oregon Steel Mills 


P1 Pacific States Steel Corp. 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...-- 9.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 ..... 9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 10 9.200 
Fairless,Pa. US .....-- 9.325 


Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5. 


Ind. 


Lackawanna(37) B2 . 
Pittsburgh J5 .......+- ‘9. 
SparrowsPoint(38) B2. 
Warren,O, R2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... 
Youngstown Y1 


SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 
Ala.City,Ala. R2.7.225 ... 
Ashland.Ky. A10.7.225 7.475 
Canton,O. R2 RPP 16149) 
Fairfield T2 ..... 7,225 7.475 
Gary.Ind. U5 ....7.225 7 475 


GraniteCity, Il].G4 7.325 


Ind. 


Irvin.Pa. U5 .. 
Kokomo.Ind. C16.7.325 
MartinsFry. W10.7.225 


Harbor, Ind. se 2; Yi. 


-7.225 
17.225 


Harbor I-2 


Pitts..Calif. C11..7.975 .... 


SparrowsPt. Bo etcalOre ma 
Pittsburgh J5 ...7.225 .... 
SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...7.475 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 .6.875% 


Ashland,Ky. Al10 ....6.875f 
GCanton,O; R22... 6.875t 
Dover,O. E6 .........6.875T 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 6.875F 
Gary,Ind. US ........ 6.875+ 
GraniteCity,II]. G4 ...6.975* 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.875t 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ........6.875f 
Kokomo, Ind. ci6~ . .6.975t 


MartinsFerry,O. w10 .6.875* 
Middletown,O. A10 ...6.875+ 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7.625* 


Pittsburgh J5 ........ 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2. 


6.875t 
-6.875F 


Warren,O. R2........ 6.875t 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 .. 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 


ous. tNoncon- 


-6.875* 


+Continuous. 


tinuous. 


P4 


Phoenix Steel Corp., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 
Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co, 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co, 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 
Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Inc, 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 

Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Seneca Steel Service 


19.275 
i 275 


3; 275 
9.275 


> Cleveland(28) R2 .... 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif. K1 


one T8325 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Irvin;Pa, US eccere. 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2 .. 
Pittsburgh J5 .. 0 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O. R2 ........7.275 
Irvin,Pa. US .........7.275 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 


Ashland,Ky. A110 ......- 7.125 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.125 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 


Niles,O.(28) R2 
Youngstown J5 ......... ie 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....7.50 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. Al0O ......- 6.775 
Cleveland R2 .........6.775 
Fairfield, Ala. [2 aiatetorers 6.775 
Gary.Ind. U5. -6.775 
GraniteCity, mu. “G4 Sisie 36: 875 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.775 


Irvin,Pa. U5 ave. igi ONCE 
Middletown,O, A10 ....6.775 


Niles,O. M21, S3 ......6.775 
Youngstown Yl ...... 6.775 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 

Pover,O: E6 oo occ econ 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 8.70 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....8.70 
Mansfield,O. E6 .....-- 8.70 
Warren,O. R2 ........-8.70 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 8.70 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom, W.Va.W10 7.225 
Gary,Ind. U5. sid: eel Meee 
Mansfield,O. HGdn. eee 127.225 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.225 


Niles,O. M21, S3 ..... 7.225 
Warren,O. R2 ......--+. 7.225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.225 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.625 


EE 


S41 Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 
S42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
T3 Tenn. Products & Chem- 
ical Corp. 
Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
Tube Methods Inc. 
Techalloy Co. Inc. 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. 8S. Steel Corp. 

Union Carbide Metals Co. 
Union Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co. 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 
Wallingford Steel Corp. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 


STEEL 


STRIP 


| STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


| Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 5.10 
| Allenport,Pa. P7 ...... 5.10 
«ow Tres 11 eg is BH Tae Recep rer  pae 5.30 
Ashland.Ky.(8) A10 .....5.10 
Pasta SAAS te (yearn 5.10 

) Bessemer,Ala, T2 .-d.10 
} Birmingham C15 ...... 5.10 
| Buffalo(27) R2 ........ 5.10 
| Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ~<..5.15 
meretroipoMD 2.55.03. 5c os 5.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.10 

i] Hairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.10 
eeorrell; Pa.) SS) n..kec ee ot: 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 5.825 
Searysind.- US .iiccsse.. 5.10 
) Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
Johnstown,Pa.(25) B2 ..5.10 

| Lackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2.5.10 
| LosAngeles(25) B3 5.85 
| LosAngeles C1 ......... 8.60 


|| Minnequa,Colo. C10 
|) SanFrancisco S7 ........ 


| Gary,Ind. U5 


Riverdale,Ill. Al 
Beattie (25).7B3) 2a. is « a 


RIC AETIO AINA Si tioce soe tore cin.cce 6.60 
STE THRE MSs ee See 5.10 
S.Chicago W14 ........ 5.10 
§S.SanFrancisco(25) B3..5.85 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 5.85 
pearrens O52 is. . stress 5.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.10 
j Youngstown U5 ........ 5.10 
| STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ....... 8.40 
Marrel Pa. (SS 0) oto. 2 stsi6 8.40 


Houston Sd 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ... 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 ..... : 
LosAngeles B3 ..... z 

Lowellville,O. S3 .. 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Sharon,Pa. A2, S3...... 8. 40 


8. Chicago, DS WA) Voissc 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ...... 7.575 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....7.575 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3. . «7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 7.575 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 7.575 
BarrelPas. (SS asecies 7.575 
mary, ind: U5) scecas 0% DID 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,¥1.7.575 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.575 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.325 
Beattle(25) BS ........ 8.575 
praron, Pa. 83. o...c..: 7.575 
S.Chicago,I]. W14 ....7.575 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.325 
. SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.575 
WVarren,O. R20 2.2.00 b75 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.575 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....7.575 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.35 
avarren OG.) R29 feo... 5.875 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 

Anderson,Ind. G6 .....7.425 
maltimore T6./......... 7.425 
ESOSLOMIL Ol Mevevelciclclals ais)sys 7.975 
HET AIO S40) Vetere oes wie 7.425 
Cleveland A7, J5 ......7.425 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 ....7.425 
Detroit D2, M1, P20 ..7.425 
Dover, O: “GG cee cece wes 7.425 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ..... 7.525 
Warrell,Pa. S38 <....-.-. 7.425 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 7.425 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....9.20 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 7. 525 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ... att 425 
Indianapolis S41 ...... 7.575 
LosAngeles Ci, S41 ....9.30 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 ..7.525 
NewBedford,Mass. R10.7.875 
NewBritain,Conn. S15. .7.875 


NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5. .7.425 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ..7.875 
NewKensington,Pa. A6.7.425 


Pawtucket,R.I. R3 7.975 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....7.975 
Philadelphia P24 ...... 7.875 
Pittsburg, Joe a. o- « » .T.425 
Riverdale,Il]l. Al ...... 7.525 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ....7.425 
Bharon, Pa. 83- oss... 7.425 
Trenton,N.J.(31) R5 ..8.875 


Wallingford,Conn. W2..7.875 


Warren.O. R2, T5 ....7.425 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.975 
Youngstown S841, Y1 ...7.425 


February 16, 1959 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Weirton,W.Va. W6 10.80 
Boston. T6 22:4... ....15.90 Youngstown Y1........ 10.80 SILICON STEEL 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ......15. 
pear pe aaa 1 Be STRIP, Cold-Rolled Inger lron C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Det tek eae Teen USO, Tele ee 8.175 Fully Processed rma- Elec- Dyna- 
Farrell,Pa. 83 ........ 15 55 (Semiprocessed: Ve) lower) Field oe Aare Meter Ly oh 
sha. 83 ....-... Fs STRIP, eecuBolloin a mater OT 2. . 
Seat a T6 ..15.55 re haone plecrosaian ized <5 + Brackenridge,Pa. A4 eee 12-408 913: bom aeons, 
Eee Ee eC Soe oes Dover Orden oe 7495+ GraniteCity,II. G4 ...... 9.975*11.30* 12.00% 13.15* .... 
TO eee yeaa 5 Evanston,Ill. M22 ....7.525* IndianaHarbor, Ind. I-2 ... 9.875*11.20* 11.90* 13.05* 
(et ee 17.75 wicKeesport,Pa. E10 ...7.50* Mansfield,O. H6 ........ 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Lee Dye OS eee Riverdale,Ill. Al ......7.525* Newport.Ky. A2 ......... 9.875 11.70% 12.40% 13.55*14.65° 
Earccket eT NS ...-15-90 Warren,0. B9, 83, T5.7,425* Rifles OM MOT Gece so. snes 9.875"11.70 12.40 13.55 .... 
SEN OE Sl ee -55 Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.975 Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
SPawissteeny oon 15:55 yaanedisen Sal WV ALECInOMmER2) linn ee 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Worcester,Mass. A7 COE see ari C2 i 
Youre tan ae sieiete OSSD: ZanesvilleOn LALO! iirc aceite . 11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Pag 15.55 *Pius galvanizing extras. WandererittsParey Stator 
2 RE STRIP, Galvanized Ms spileidy 0, ite peice se ese Co ew e0 
‘ 5 ntinu ii 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Farrell. Pa. S3 it Found be 7.50 Warren,O. R2 (Silicon Lowcore) ............- eine 8.10 
Sawn, Ge coool. 7.50 SHEETS (22 Ga., colls & cut lengths) T-72 1-65 1-58 1-52 
eigeiand PER A. 10.80 Fully Processed 
earborn,Mich. S3 10.80 (Semiprocessed Yac roweus 
DorenGniGoeteen, = Fee Ce HOOR ee eerieat he ama ey Oe 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Farrell, Pa. S383 .. Ae ox kenrenl) Farrell, Pas Souter DoD Vandergrift, Pai Wane aieeccscme 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Yi ....10.80 Riverdale,Il. Al 5.675 FANS Vit On LALO shells clelsiess cles 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
SHaATon, Pasi SS ioe ore 10.80 Sharon,Pa. S3 . 5.525 
Warren, 0. 1 5a Peers 10.80 Youngstown U5 ...... 5.525 myroeers ed ) appre Orlented ——_—_— 
STRIP, Cold-Finished BOER TIO 61ks 0.81 OS Oe ae SOOO Ja30 2070 Le Tort 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C Butler,Pa. Al0...... Bee 957,08 20!20820: 701 wae 
Baltimore T6 ...... Nae ee 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18-85 Vandergrift,Pa. U5 .. 17.10 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70 
Bostoneer emer eer rte 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Warren,O. R2...... fe . 15.70t 
Briston,Conn. W1 ....... 3 sac. “iby abate alot 206) SS 
Ronee a: Sis-4i2 4 .. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... *Semiprocessed. {Fully processed only, {Coils, annnealed, 
s eveland eid ae tae 508 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 semiprocessed %c lower. 77Coils only. 
Teich S3i ee: f05010°50) 12070 a eae 
Decroit ws Meee oes 9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70 .... 
Dover, OwlGG wie weit 8-95 10:40 : WIRE POEs OU Or EAs ine de 
Se as 40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Roebling,N.J. RS ..... 10.05 
acres cae SOGOU Se a Pets py cee bl at Pane tocturere Bright, §.Chicago,IIk R2 ...... 9.75 
Fostoria,O. Sl | _......., 10.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... Alana ves Seu eanelsee a0) se Tone 
FranklinPark,Ill. Té . 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 aliquipne ity,Ala, R2 ..8.00 SparrowsPt..Md. B2 ....9.85 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ...... gE ON BIO GO CAG AORAD SO Git ee goog laden seit ea oc Gee 
Indianapolis S41 ........ 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 ationin aL Prenton Bg ATR chOO8 
LosAngeles Cl .......... Ti1581260. 14°80) 1780 een aaAstoneilio cian Waukegan Hat sre Ege 
LosAngeles S41 _......... Ati15s 12°60) 14/8010 25 oe) le. Bateson WHE Worcester Maes: AE 540-08 
NewBritain,Conn. S15 ... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Chicago W13 ..........8. 
Now Castle PaBetns ee 18.05 1040. 12.60 045.60) /.c.) Goncend An. Coen WIRE, MB ‘Spsing, High-Carbon 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 .... Grawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..8.10 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 Bul 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 .. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... Donora.Pa. AT]... “"g’99 Alton. Li .... Bee 
New York W8 ....-----. ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 Duluth AT ............ Fe AO 8S ES Diep 
Pawtucket.R.I. N8 ...... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Wairfield,Ala. T2....... SOO eee as 
Riverdale lla Ad Gee snece 9.05 10.40 12.60 1560 18.55 Postoria,O.(24) S1..... gio Cleveland A7 .......--. 9.75 
Rome,N.¥.(32) R6 ....-- 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Houston S5 ..¢2....-..8.25 Domora Fa, AT --.2. 0. 9.75 
SharonsPas SSo esas seests 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....8.35 Duluth AT .......-+--- 9.75 
Trenton,N.J. R5 ...... cis) joe 10.708 19°00 -515190! 18:85: tonnatowilPa., B20. 600) DOO eet ea 9.80 
Wallingford,Conn. W2.... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 Joliet.Il. AZ ...........8,00 Jonnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 9.75 
WarrenOn lois cence circ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....8-25 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.00 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 .. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Kokomo, Ind. C16 a LosAngeles EER i eda 10.70 
Youngstown S41 ........ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 LosAngeles B3 ........ 8.95 Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 .10.05 
Up to 0.81- 1.06- Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....8.25 pest eee oe Serie 75 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35¢ Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..8.00 jy cie Ind. I-7 9.9 
Bristol, Conn. W1......-. 18.85 22.95 27.80 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 .8.00 5ojner Mass. W12 ...- 10. O8 
Buttaloy Will 4-neenceee 18.85 .... .... Palmer,Mass. W12 ..... 8.30 eee Calif. C11... .10.70 
Fostoria,O. Sl ........-- "oa wing» 19.059. 22,1559--.) (Pittsburg, Calif.) Cll. 8.90) era che Go mptonne tas 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 .. .-. 19.20 23.30 28.15 Portsmouth,O. P12...... 8.00 oe uiine: NTRS 6 1.10.05 
Harrison,N.J. C18 : 18.85 22.95 27.80 Rankin,Pa. AZT ....... 8.00 eee: ih 1D ooo ae 9.75 
New York W3 ...... tosses 18:85 22.95 27.80 S.Chicago,Il, R2 ..777..8.00 SEO Gag |. 10,70 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ce ate LS 5 ... .... S.SanFrancisco C10 _....8.95 ¢& fee a od. B2 9.85 
Trenton, N.J. RB ..--..-. 1 II] 18'85 22195 27.80 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.10 SPariuwe o-0 55 iil 19.75 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 .. 18.85 22.95 27.80 Sterling.Ill.(1) N15 8:00 oe aan Patel one 10.05 
Youngstown S41 ........ 19.20 23.30 28.15 Sterling.Il. N15 ....... B10 recat NG ane ‘ 
5 Waukegan, Ill. AT 9.75 
Struthers,O. Y1 ........8.00 [auseBen ao 7476 10.05 
=a Waukegan,Ill. AZ ...... g.09 Wor'ster, Mass: 
MILL PRODUCTS rre ter Mae Se WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib 
Js $9.10 $9.3 $9. 


WIRE, Cold Heading Carbon 


Aliquippa, Pa. 7 : 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 GTR a eS CHORIN Lea ccemince 2 8.00 
Wateless Pas Wis voice «sie sc 9.20 9.45 -85 
Fontana, Calif. Ki oe ah ge ancy WIRE, Gal'd: for ‘ACSE 
Garyaln dey berdent-icclericenr cera s sce 9.10 9.35 9.75 Bartonville, Il. K4 ..... 12.65 
GranifeCity lle G4 eran eee ae 9.20 9.45 9.60 Buffalo W12 .......... 13.40 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 ...... 9.10 9.35 9.75 Cleveland A7 ......... 12.65 
Tonle) Gln boci = Sane ee 9.10 9.35 9.75 Donora,Pa. AZ ........ 12.65 
les OMe OM Peace mts rakes eros 9.10 935 9.75 Duluth A7 ........... 12.65 
Initespare Califa Cligmy ern nn ane 9.75 10.00 10.40 Johnstown,Pa. B2 13.40 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .......... 9.10 9.35 9.75 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..12.775 
YORU O: WA apa scgssocadende 9.10 9.35 9.75 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .12.65 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ........ 13.60 
ELECTROLYTIC TIN-COATE NewHaven.Conn. A7 12.95 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ... rb tigre ee Gays FO BIO we = ; aaa es ee: 20 tee 
Niles O8GR2 eat. cc ceonmoeaixe sack ittsburg, Calif. +18. 
r dy eae ee Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.65 
TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 Irvin,Pa. U5 ..8.20 Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 12.95 
ib Ib ern ee oe ...8.20 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...13.50 
iqui \Pa. 40 ' urg, Calif. C11 SSD MO LLUL DELS, Ose Vole vstetoreteite 13.40 
a a SNe ines SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.25 Trenton,N.J. AT ...... 12.95 
Fairless,Pa. US.. 10.50 10.75 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....8.20 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 12.65 
Fontana,Calif.K1 11.05 11.30 Vorkville;O: Wi0' s2..:. 8.20 Worcester,Mass. A7 12.95 
Gary,Ind. U5... 10.40 10.65 
Ind.Harb. Y1 ... 10.40 10.65 HOLLOWARE ENAMELING WIRE, Upholstery Spring 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 11.05 11.30 Black Plate (29 Gage) Aliquippa,Pa. J5 -9.75 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 10.40 10.65 PANE OT er Ue atererete trates 9.95 
Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.40 10.65 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 A fase) JexbedeN Gy NOI con dos poos 9.75 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.40 10.65 Gary,Ind. U5 .........7.85 Cleveland A7_......... 9.75 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 ......7.95 Donora,Pa. AT ........ 9.75 
BLACK PLATE (Base Box) Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 Sear GED) AL e tale) elefete ats toterate 9.75 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ..........%7-85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 9.75 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......$8.20 Yorkville,O. Ww10- ..7.85 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 8.30 LosAngeles B3 .. 10.70 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ........8.30 MANUFACTURING TERNES Minnequa, Colo. C10 yee eo 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .. 8.85 (Special Coated, Base Box) Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 
Gary, ING UD) eesetoressvere 8.20 NewHaven,Conn. A7 10.05 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....8.30 Gary,Ind. U5 ........ $10.05 Palmer,Mass. W2 ....10.05 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2, Y1.8.20 Irvin.Pa. U5 ..........10.05 Pittsburg.Calif. C11 10 70 


Alors YG ot. ctsteh= nie oe 16.50 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 16.40 
Chicago W13 .......- 16.30 
Cleveland A7 ......--. 16.30 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.16.40 
Fostoria,O. S1 ........ 16.30 
Houston S5 ......26.-. 16.55 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 16.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 16.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....16.55 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....16.30 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 16.55 
Monessen.Pa. P16 ..... 16.30 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...... 16.50 
Palmer,Mass. W12 16.60 
S.SanFrancisco C10 17.15 
Waukegan,IIl. A7 ....16.30 
Worcester.Mass. AT, 6. 16.60 
WIRE, Tire Bead 

Bartonville,I]l. K4 ....17.15 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ....17.15 
Roebling.N.J. R5 ..... 17.65 
ROPE WIRE (A) 
Bartonville,Il]. K4 ..... 13.45 
Buffalo W12 ......... 13.45 
Fostoria,O. S1 ......-. 13.45 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 13.45 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ..... 13.45 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 .......13.65 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.75 
Portsmouth,O. P12 13.45 
Roebling,N.J. RS ..... 13.75 
St.Louis L8 .... .. Ld. 40 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 . #613758 
Struthers.O. Y1 ~..... 13.45 
Worcester,Mass. J4 ..,.13.75 


(A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
add 0.25¢ for Improved Plow. 


203 


WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 


Anderson,Ind. G6 
Baltimore T6 


Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 
Cleveland A7 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 
Dover OGG weenie 
Farrell,Pa.. S3 
Fostoria,O. S1 
FranklinPark, Ill. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Massillon,O. R8 
Milwaukee C23 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16.. 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .... 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 .... 
Philadelphia P24 
Riverdale, Ill. 
Rome,N.Y. R6 
Sharon; Panesar. ce eee 
Trenton,N. J. R5 


NAILS, Stock 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ... 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta A111 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Chicago W13 
Cleveland AQ 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 


Duluth A7 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston S5 


Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .... 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 

Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 


S.Chicago, Ill. OCHO CAS 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .... 


Worcester,Mass. A7 


(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston, Tex. D7 ....$10.30 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To Dealers (33) 


Wheeling,W.Va. W10 . 


POLISHED STAPLES 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2... 
Aliquippa,Pa. 
Atlanta Ad Tasers 
Bartonville,Il]l. K4 Setaie 
Crawfordsville,Ind. Ms .. 


Duluth A7 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston $5 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 


Minnequa,Colo. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago, Ill. 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Bale 
(14% Ga.) (per 97 Ib Net Box) 


AlabamaCity,Ala, R2. 
Atlanta A11 sole 


Buffalo W12 9 
ee WLS) irk inns 9.24 
rawfordsville I ro) 

Dene eae? M8. .9.34 
Duluth, A7 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston $5 
Jacksonville,Fla, M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 fd ! 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 
LosAngeles B3 ...... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .... 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
§.Chicago, Ill. 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2... 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$10.60 
Atlanta A111 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8..9 
Donora,Pa. A7 . 

Duluth A7 


aiexelesdeanetere 9.54 


HairtioldwAlanwc omental 9.54 
Houston S85 .......... 10.85 
Jacksonville.Fla. M8 ...9.64 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.60 
Jouetiy. VAT chews. sO.0e 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......9.64 
LosAngeles B3 ........11.40 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.26 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 .....10.60 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.40 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.70 
Sterling, Il1.(37) N15 ....9.54 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$10.65 


INA yo Cy ala t Saeoodo 10.75 
Bartonville. Ill. K4 ....10.75 
Burfalo Wis) son 2. ot 10.65 
Chicago IWASs aan ene sic ors 9.59 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.69 
DOnOray Pare Ad) aiearecicras 9.59 
IOI Soanecmapad ULL) 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......9.59 
Houston Si ... 6a. ee wee 10.90 
Jacksonville Fla. M8 ...9.69 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.65 
MCG AU ING 0. cio ape ues) 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.90 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......9.69 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 11.45 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.90 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ...10.31 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 .....10.65 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....11.45 
SparrowsPt., Md. B2 ..10.75 
Sterling,Ii1.(37) N15 ...9.59 


BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...212 


Atlanta All .......5-- 214 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... 214 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..214 
Donora,Pa. AT .«......212 
low AYE goescooco no cl 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 212 
Houston) eSd.e nese et 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....214 
OMCE UI ae At iaeetraetedeiato 212 
KansasCity,Mo. SS ..... Paty 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 214 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .....217 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....236 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....236 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....214 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 ..... 214 


FENCE POSTS 


Birmingham C15 ......177 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2..177 
IDL MNT Sco ooccedud 

Pranklin,. Pa, On. ce cee. s 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 
Marion,@; (Pit es). 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .... 
Tonawanda,N.Y. Bil2 ...177 


WIRE, Barbed Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .193** 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......190§ 
Atlanta Achy gerasierderiers Loos 
Bartonville,Ill K4 ......198 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..198 


Donora; Pa. AT fos cee e 193+ 
Duluth! AT ee eccc ere 193+ 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......1937 
Houston S5 . AOS Guo shes 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....198 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....196§ 
Jollet, Ey GAT 5 cence LOST 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....198** 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......195+ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...198** 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ......196§ 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....213}+ 
Rankin, Pas ATs sees oes LIST 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....193** 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....213* 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..198§ 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 ...198++ 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 ....187** 


Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-11%ga.J5 190§ 
Atlanta, Ali see een oe 


Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....192 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 . .192 
IDYayoloypenerh UN) sire Gu cb obket Gy 
IDNA) VW ah oo bone tay 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......1877 
Houston S5 eLOse* 


Jacksonville, Fla. ‘Ms . ete 
Johnstown,Pa.(43) B2 ..190§ 


TOWer, TAN avete tetera lS city 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......189+ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...192** 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...210+ 
Rankin, bad AT chs swe sh Out 
SChicago, Ll. RZ .a..187** 
Sterling,IN.(7) N15 ...1927+ 


An'ld  Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.85 19.40** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa, J5 .17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ..17.95 19.75 
Cleveland A7 ....17.85 .... 
Craw’ dsville M8 17.95 19.80ft 
Fostoria;O. S1 ..18.35 19.90} 
Houston S5 ...18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8 17.95 19.80¢¢ 
Johnstown B2 ...17.85 19.65§ 
Kan.City,Mo, S5..18.10 .... 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.80t 
Minnequa C10 ..18.10 19.65** 
P’lm’r, Mass.W12 18.15 19.70f 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.18.20 19.757 
§.SanFran. C10.18.20 19.75** 
Sterling (37) N15 17.25 19.057t 
SparrowsPt, B2. .17.95 19.758 
Waukegan A7 ...17.85 19.40f 
Worcester A7 ...18.15 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An’ld  Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.3258 
Atlanta(48) A11. .9.10 9.7758 
Bartonville(48) K4.9.10 9.775 
Buffalo Wi12 ....- 9.00 9.557 
Cleveland AT ....9.00 ...- 
Crawfordsville M8 9.10 9.80¢¢ 


Donora,Pa. A7 ...9.00 9.557 
Duluth A7 ......-9.00 9.55¢ 
Fairfield T2 ......9.00 9.557 


Houston(48) S5 ..9.25 9.80** 
Jack’ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.80%% 
Johnstown B2(48) 9.00 9.675$ 
Joliet,Ill. AZ .....9.00 9.557 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 
Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.65+ 
LosAngeles B3 ..9.95 10.625§ 
Monessen(48) P7 ..8.65 9.35§ 
Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.851 
Pitts.,Calif. C11 ..9.95 10.507 
Rankin,Pa. AT ...9.00 9.557 
§.Chicago R2 ...9.00 9.55** 
§.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’ wsPt. (48)B2 9.10 9.7758 
St’ling (1) (48)N15 9.00 9.7088 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65% 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.85¢ 


Based on zine price _ of: 
*13.50. 75c. §10c. Less 
than 10c. {710.50c. $£11.00c. 
**Subject to zinc equaliza- 
tion extras. §§11.50c. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 

of one to four containers, per 

cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
BOLTS 

Machine Bolts 

Full Size Body (cut thread) 

% in. and smaller: 


3 in. and shorter .. 59.0 

3%, in. thru 6 in. .. 50.0 

Longer than 6 in. . 37.0 
5 in., 3 in. & shorter 47.0 

34% in. thru 6 in. .. 40.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 31.0 
% in. thru 1 in.: 

6 in. and shorter .. 37.0 

Longer than 6 in... 31.0 
1% in. and larger: 

All lengths ......-- 31.0 


Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter... 55.0 
37/7, Sins thru i6elney sr. 50.0 


Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
6 in, and shorter.. 48.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths ... 35.0 


Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank, 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 
% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 48.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths ... 35.0 


High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 
nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 
ASTM A-325, in bulk, Full 
keg quantity) 
Be. dns Glamis rns. msisne LOULO 
SA wine Giannini 47.0 
% and 1 in. diam.. 43.0 
1% andi1% in. diam. 34.0 
NUTS 
(Keg or case quantity and 
over) 
Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy: 
IE SIZES te. cnveisieeiere  COOLO: 


Footnotes 


BP BREE AHR 
wWNroS COND 


~ ARR 
> 


~S yess OSs 


(Full container) 


Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 
in. and smaller... 62.0 
% in. to 1% in., incl. 
1% in, and larger.. 651.5 
Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 
% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to 1% in., incl. 
15% in, and larger... 51.5 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl, 
Slotted and Casteilated) : 
Y% in. and smaller. . 
1 in. to 114 in., incl: 
1% in. and larger.. 51.5 
Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(nel. Slotted): 


% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to % in, incl. 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 


15 ~in. and larger... 51.5 
CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 

Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 
5, in. and smaller. . 
%, %, and 1 in. 


1/4 
Alton; The 86 kes Sento $28.95 
Buffalo | Wi2) woen-wiees | eeo.e5 
Cleveland A7 ........- 28.95 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 32.15 
Monessen,Pa. P16 32.15 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 .. 28.95 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 Diss 
Pueblo,Colo. W12 ..... 28.95 
Roebling,N.J. RS ..... 28.95 
St.Louis DS. ..0 6s 28.95 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 28.95 


RAILWAY MATERIALS 


Bessemer,Pa, U5 ......-- 
HnsleypAlas le vers wtelsseleivens 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....5.«.+ 
Gary, Inds eUS) ceric ccc 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 

Johnstown,Pa. B2 .......- 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...... 
Steelton,Pa. B2. .....62206 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 


TIE PLATES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 6.875 
Garysind) USi ene 0.600 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.875 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.875 
Seattle’ BS) gickcswwaes 7.025 
Steelton;Pa, B2>..c0.-+ 6.875 
Torrance,Calif. C11 6.875 
JOINT BARS 

Bessemer,Pa. U5 .....- 7.25 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......7.25 
Joliet Ul. WSs wee cieitalors 7.25 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.25 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....7.25 
Steelton,Pa. B2 .......7.25 
AXLES 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 9.125 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 9.125 


Chicago base. 

Angles, flats, bands. 
Merchant. 

Reinforcing. 

1% to under 17/16 in; 
17/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6.700; 115/16 to 8 in, 
inclusive, 7.05c. 

Chicago or Birm._ base. 
Chicago base 2 cols. lower. 
16 Ga. and heavier. 
Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ 
for special quality. 
Pittsburgh base. 
Cleveland & Pitts, base. 
Worcester, Mass., base. 
Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga. & 
heavier, 

Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; 
for gage 0.142 and lighter, 


5.80c. 

3%” and thinner, 

40 lb and under, 

Flats only; 0.25 in. & 
heavier. 

To dealers. 

Chicago & Pitts. base. 
New Haven, Conn., base. 
Deld. San Francisco Bay 


area, 

Special quality. 

Deduct 0.05¢c, finer than 
15 Ga, 


Longer than 6 in.: 


56.0 


65.0 
57.0 


F.o.b. 
freight equalized with Pitts- 
purgh, f.0.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 

Structural % in., larger 12.85 
in. and smaller by 6 in. 
16.0 and shorter: 15.0%. 


en 


PRESTRESSED STRAND 


(High strength, stress relieved; 7 wire uncoated. Net prices 

per 1000 ft, 40,000 lb and over) 

Standard Diameter, Inches 
5/16 3/8 7/16 1/2 
$43.40 $55.40 $73.00 $95.10 
43.40 55.40 
43.40 55.40 73.00 ...., 
48.20 61.55 81.10 105.65 
48.20 61.55 81.10 105.65 
43.40 55.40 73.00 95.10 
43.40 55.40 73.00 ..... 
43.40 55.40 73.00 95.10 
43.40 55.40 73.00 95.10 
43.40 55.40 73.00 95.10 
43.40 55.40 73.00 95.10 


35.0 


Cleveland R2 ‘ 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...15.35 


in. and smaller. . 3.0 


Cen A, chal al Shi peel 


High Carbon, Heat Treated: 

6 in. and shorter: 
5 in, and smaller. . 20.0 
3, Ye, and 1 ine —--heo,8 


Longer than 6 in.: 
5% in. and smaller..+19.0 
%, %, and 1 in. ..+39.0 

Flat Head Cap Screws: 
¥% in, and smaller, 
6 in. and shorter 


Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in. diam.: 
6 in. and shorter...+ 5.0 
Longer than 6 in. .. + 29.0 


.. + 85.0 


RIVETS 


Cleveland and/or 


73.00 95.10 


Standard Tee Rails 
All 60 Ib 
No. 2 No. 2 Under 
5.65 Gane 6.725 
5.65 oo0s 6.725 
son'6 a6 6.725 
5.65 none 
ahoeate enerere 6.50 
eines «... (16) 6.725 
5.65 nce 6.725 
5.65 wakes 7.225 
5.65 ah sieeae 
or 6.725 


TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
15 


Lebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 15.35 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...15.35 
Pittsburgh P14 722 14.75 
Seattle: BS) pinvrciaste si 15.85 


SCREW SPIKES 
Rebanon, baa) B2 eee es 15.10 


STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 9. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.10.10 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...10.10 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......10:10 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.10 
Pittsburgh 3a. er 10.10 


Seattle “B30 shirts eu sees 10.60 
SiChica zo. Mla ive meercene 10.10 
Struthers; Ov Nl @ cee sce 10.10 
Youngstown R2 ...... 10.10 


Bar mill bands. 

Deld. in mill zone, 6.295c. 
Bar mill sizes, 

Bonderized. 

Youngstown base. 

Sheared; for universal mill 
add 0.45c. 

Widths over % in.; 7.375c, 
for widths % in. and under 
by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
Buffalo base. 

To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
9.60c for cut lengths. 
72” and narrower. 
54” and narrower. 
Chicago base, 10 
lower. 

13 Ga. & lighter; 60% & 
narrower, 

48” and narrower. 

Lighter than 0.035”; 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25c higher. 
9.100 for cut lengths. 

Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 


points 


switching limits, 5.635c, 
9-14% Ga, 
To fabricators. 


-7 Ga. 
3% in. and smaller rounds; 
9.65c, over 3% in. and other 
shapes, 


STEEL 


1] 


SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE 


Size—Inches 


. Threaded and Coupled 
2 2% 


Carload discounts from list, % 


a oetoseer 3% 4 5 6 
Mist "Per vit) sieies ce 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ 1.09 1.4 $1.92 
Pounds Per Ft .... 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 tat a 19.18 

Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...+12.25 +28.75 +5.75 +23.5 +3.25 +21 +1.75 +19.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 0.5 +17.25 
Ambridge, Pa, N2...+12.25 .... Sasi Gan EGP ve SAN Sie ea caalin.  oces +2 i 0.5 sees 
Lorain, O. N3 ......+12.25 +28.75 +5.75 +23.5 +3.25 +21 +1.75 419.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 0.5 +17.25 
Youngstown Y1 .....+12.25 +28.75 +5.75 +23.5 +3.25 421 +1.75 419.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 0.5 +17.25 


SS 


ELECTRICWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled 


Carload discounts from list, % 


| Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern 


| Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel 
| Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., 
' Borg-Warner Corp.; J 
| Steel & Wire Co, Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; 
| Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; 


) Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh 


| pany Inc.; 
i Bemonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel 


' Universal Cyclops Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products 


Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson 


Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp. ; 


Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp. ; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- 
Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp. ; 


Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; Union Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.; 


Co.; Wallingford Steel, subsidiary, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. 


' February 16, 1959 


V-Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 


Grade by Analysis (%) 


WwW Cr Vv Co 
18 4 1 aise 
18 4 2 sisters 
13.5 4 3 otejet 
18.25 4.25 1 4.75 
18 4 2 9 
20.25 4.25 1.6 12.95 
13.75 3.75 2 5 

1.5 4 1 oo 

6.4 4.5 1.9 

6 4 3 


Tool steel producers include: 


C12, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S 


Youngstown R2..... +12.25 +28.75 +5.75 + 23.5 +3.25 +21 +1.75 +19.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 0.5 +17.25 
BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
Size—Inches ......... Y Y% 5% % 4 1 1% 
mist Per Et ~..:. 5.5¢ 6c 6c 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17¢ 23¢ 
Rounds Per Ft. <<.:5.0% 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 1.68 2.28 
Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv® Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* 
rviquippa, Pa. JS ccc. ss. Siete, sisrste O00 Sac Bond 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +65.25 
Milton Uy ol” Gaiccmemre cree oe ae eon aiers aga 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7.25 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 1.5 +27 +10.5 436 +21 + 45.5 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Butler, Pa. F6 ...... 4.5 +24 +8.5 +434 +19.5 +444 ere ae Sas opis Bo08 asin Age onc 
[OGG “1263, SPS caeagac™ anes B00 anal Ws a sie 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +65.25 
Fairless, Pa. N3 ..... ‘ 5 ie Olas 5 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7.25 
Fontana, Calif. K1 ... . A 6 oe Biers ae +10.75 +28 +7.75 +24 +4.25 +19.5 +1.75 +18.25 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 ...., . ays 5 ate Aiso 1.25 +16 4.25 +12 7.75 +7.5 10.25 +7.75 
Morainy Os WNSivs veiee.cs see Pes patos bee ere aot 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Sharon, Pa. 84 ...... 4.5 +24 +85 +34 +19.5 +444 wane aS oat are a6 Aida aa aes 
fesharon, Pa. M6 ..... «+. ee Rye ae 50 vis 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 0.5 +28 +11.5 +437 + 22 +45.5 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7.25 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .. 4.5 +24 +85 +34 +19.5 +44 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
| Youngstown R2, Y1 ...... ate Bee Siao siete Sat 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
| Size—Inches .... 1% 2 2% 34% 4 
mast Per Ft ....... 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢c $1.09 
Pounds Per Ft 2.72 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
j Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5... 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 43.5 13.75 +3.5 pens eres Akos nia 
tay TIT Tid. viciwiay siete 9.75 +6.25 10.25 +65.75 11.75 +5.5 11.75 +65.5 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +16.5 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 11.75 44.25 12.25 +43.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
WeLNaAGr Ea weNS jisle seisie cote s 11.75 +4+4.25 12.259 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 43.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
Fairless, Pa. N3 .... So 9.75 +6.25 10.25 +5.75 11.75 +65.5 11.75 +5.5 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +16.5 
Fontana, Calif. K1 ... 41.25 +17.25 +0.75 +16.75 0.75 +16.5 0.75 +16.5 +9.75 +27.5 +9.75 +27.5 
{| Indiana Harbor, Ind, Y1 10.75 +5.25 11.25 +4.75 12.75 +4.5 12.25 +4.5 2.25 +15.5 2.25 +15.5 
fenorain,; O. N32... se... 11.75 +4.25 12.25 43.75 13.75. +3.5 13.75 +3.5 Bono Aare Aon ae 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ....... 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 wher Aso dae ane 
) Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 9.75 +6.25 10.25 +5.75 11.75 +5.5 11.75 +65.5 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +16.5 
) Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
}| Youngstown R2, Y1.... 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zinc (11.50c, East St. Louis). 
Stainless Steel Clad Steel 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 
Plates-———_____ Sheets 
H.R. Bars; C.R. Carbon Base Carbon Base 
Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
—Rerolling— ing H.R, C.F. tural Flat | Stainless 
Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire 2D ae hy ne ee ee ee a ee 37.50 
B04: <5 oe oe eae 26.05 28.80 31.55 34.30 39.75 
22.75 28.00 none 36.00 easter 43.50 39.25 48.50 45.00 804L) .iiveacwesie. 30.50 33.75 36.95 40.15 Phas 
24.75 31.50 37.75 39.00 42.25 44,50 40.00 49.25 49.25 BHI ha cua Sn o 38.20 42.20 46.25 50.25 58.25 
24.00 29.00 38.75 37.25 43.50 46.00 41.25 51.25 47.50 SUG Tages, sent terete 42.30 46.75 51.20 55.65 5066 
26.25 32.75 39.50 40.50 44.25 46.75 42.25 52.00 52.00 SLE CDi. ruceleeys 49.90 55.15 60.40 65.65 oud 
26.50 34.00 42.25 45.75 46.75 49.00 44.50 57.00 57.00 SQV ay os javeieleeelers cseth 31.20 34.50 37.75 41.05 47.25 
00.0 33.25 42.50 islets 47.25 49.75 45.00 56.75 56.75 RL @ women oan ccna 36.90 40.80 44.65 48.55 57.00 
28.00 34.50 42.00 43.75 47.00 49.50 45.75 55.00 55.00 AOB sieeciscsre bieve ste 22.25 24.60 26.90 29.25 ioehe 
plehels etetene 49.75 51.50 54.75 57.25 53.50 62.75 62.75 410 = d 20.55 22.70 24.85 27.00 
29.50 38.25 44.00 47.50 47.00 49.50 46.25 58.75 58.75 430 3 : 21.20 23.45 25.65 27.90 oreo: 
32.00 39.75 49.00 50.25 54.75 57.75 55.25 63.00 63.00 Inconel aeicteieieteteteners 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 
41.25 51.25 60.00 64.50 66.25 69.50 66.00 80.50 80.50 | Nickel eoceese. 41.65--51595 63:30 72:70 
51.50 63.75 81.00 84.25 89.75 94.50 87.75 96.75 96.75 | Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 
Rene sehr 80.50 aarieNO 89.75 94.50 87.75 ee 0425) Monell regen eett. serie 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 
41.25 51.25 64.50 68.50 71.75 75.75 71.75 80.75 80.75 
Sider Certs z-2D, 76.25 79.50 83.50 79.50 88.50 88.50 Strip, Carbon Base 
49.75 62.25 79.75 88.25 89.50 94.25 88.50 peas ee rts Reed 
33.50 41.5 48.75 53.50 54.50 57.50 54.75 : : lo of es 
‘| Chi Aaron sreieys ae 123.25 5000 113.00 143.75 135.00 149.25 Shi ory CQO 5 oacdodednoondeanaocgasautoDon Ssprehy 42.05 
18-8 CbTa 38.50 48.25 57.75 63.50 oer gee eae eee pee eee 
08 2. 20858 «2850s eae 0O | Ca7B «3650 «32.50 «46.75 «46.75 _ “Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
410 17.50 22.95 29.95 31.00 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 40.25 | New Castle, Ind, I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
a ok 8 “i : ene . 33) = 35.50 31.25 48.25 48.25 | C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
eo avs . DOG Be ecien eee 10.75 42.75 40.25 62.00 62.00 ee Pa. J3, nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
430 1... 417-75 «2250.28.75 Ss: 3200S 33.75 «35.50 31.00 = 40.75 += 40.75 | Ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 
CSXT! on Geiesom ac cielo Seas 30.50 0500 34.25 36.00 31.75 51.75 als 4s; 
431 ers 29.75 39.25 Bans 43.50 46.00 41.00 56.00 56.00 
446 rete te the 40.75 59.00 46.00 48.25 42.75 70.00 70.00 Tool Steel 
| Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire 
| Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.;| Grade $ per lb Grade $ per Ib 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; Reg. Carbon (W-1).... 0.330 W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New Spec. Carbon (W-1).... 0.385 W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1,425-1.44 
| England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.;| 6j] Hardening (0-1)... 0.505 V-Cr Hot Work (11-13) 0.550 


Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 


AISI 


Mo Designation $ per Ib 


1.840 
2.005 
2.105 
2.545 
2.915 
4.330 
2.485 
1.200 
1.345 
1.590 


C4, C9, 


Oyu oeankwyr 


“8.5 
5 
6 


A4, A8, B2, B8, 
8, U4, V2, and V3. 


BSBA449g844 
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Pig Iron 


F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars 


per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. 


Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 


No. 2 
Foundry 
Birmingham District 
Birmingham R2 ....-..sseeeeeeeeeee 62.50** 
Birmingham U6 ......++sereeereeee AAS 62 50** 
Woodward,Ala. W15 ....eeecieeeees 62,00* 62.50** 
Cincinnati, deld, .......-.-+-+ee0% Rierae 70.20 
Buffalo District 
Buffalo H1, R2 ......--seesseeeees 66.00 66.50 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 .....-+s6++- ace 66.50 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 .....+-++-+695 66.00 66.50 
Boston, deld. ......-seeeeeereeee 17.29 77.79 
Rochester,N.Y., deld. ...-+-.+++. 69.02 69.52 
Syracuse,N.Y., deld. ...---+.++-+- 70.12 70.62 
Chicago District 
Chicago 1-3 .....-+-seeee cece erees 66.00 66.50 
S.Chicago, Il]. R2 ...-.---eeeseeeere 66 90 66.50 
S.Chicago,I]]. W14 ......-++eeeeeee 66.00 ages 
Milwaukee, deld, ...-.+.+++seeees 69.02 69.52 
Muskegon,Mich., deld. fore 74.52 
Cleveland District 
Cleveland R2, AT ..--eeeeeeeceeree 66.00 66.50 
Akron,Ohio, deld. ......--+ afereieiaye 69.52 70.02 
Mid-Atlantic District 
Birdsboro,Pa. B10 68.50 
Chester,Pa, P4 ...-..++s+5 i 68.50 
Swedeland,Pa. A3 ; 68.50 
NewYork, deld. ys 75.50 
Newark,N.J., deld. "| 73.19 
Philadelphia, deld. .....-.-+++++- 70.41 70.91 
Troy,N.Y. R2 ......-: 6 HO DO HOO DO 68.00 68.50 
Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsland.Pa. P6 ...-..-++.s++0% 66.00 66.50 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides), 

Aliquippa, deld. ....+.+-++++-+++ & 67.95 
McKeesRocks.Pa., deld. ...-.--+-+ 0 67.60 
Lawrenceville. Homestead, 

Wilmerding.Monaca,Pa., deld. ateie 68.26 
Verona,Trafford,Pa., deld. ....-- 68.29 68.82 
Brackenridge,Pa., deld. ...-..++- 68.60 69.10 

Midland,Pa. C18 ......+-eesse reece 66.00 eerie 

Youngstown District 

Hubbard.Ohio Yl... esse eres ceeeee Sian Rt 

Sharpsville,Pa. S6 ...-+++-eeeeeees 66.00 oO 

Youngstown Yl ...-+eeee seer ereee Sided 
Mansfield,Ohio, deld. ...-----+:. 71.30 5 


le SS 


Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birming 


a ——_§$§_— SHEET 


Hot- Cold- Galv. 

Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t 
Atlanta .....-. 8.59§ 9.868 10.13 
Baltimore ..... 8.55 9.25 9.99 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 10.46 
Boston .....--- 9.31 10.40 11.97 
Buffalo .....e++ 8.40 9.60 10.85 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 
Chicago ....... 8.25 9.45 10.50 
Cincinnati ..... 8.43 9.51 10.95 
Cleveland ..... 8.36 9.54 10.65 
Dallas evessestte 8.80 9.30 cele 
Denver ....... 9.40 11.84 12.94 
Detroit ...-... 8.51 9.71 11.25 

rien Fa. sce 8.35 9.45 9.9510 
Houston ......- 8.40 8.90 10.29 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 eres 
Los Angeles ... 8.702 10.802 12.152 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.59 9.80 aiicte 
Milwaukee .... 8.39 9.59 11.04 
Moline, Ill. ... 8.55 9.80 sisters 
New York .... 9.17 10.49 11.10 
Norfolk, Va. .. 8.40 ehetere nee 
Philadelphia ... 8.20 9.25 10.61 
Pittsburgh .... 8.35 9.55 10.90 
Richmond, Va.. 8.40 orgus 10.40 
St Louis ..... 8.63 9.83 11.28 
St. Paul ...... 8.79 10.04 11.49 
San Francisco. . 9.65 11.10 11.40 
Seattle ......-. 10.30 11.55 12.50 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 10.71 
Spokane ....-- 10.35 11.55 12.55 
Washington ... 9.15 ooo Persie 


Malle- Besse- No.2 Malle- Besse- 
able mer Foundry able mer 
Duluth I-32... cose sccccwescecssoss 66.50 66.50 67.00 
stiege Brie,Pa. 1-3 ....cccecceceneces 66.50 66.50 67.00 
66.50 Hverett.Mass. El . 68.00 68.50 Sue 
66.50 tees Fontana,Calif. K1 75.50 Lose Fane 
CBN AS) Geneva,Utah Cll ....+eeee erro eres 66.50 mies uate 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 68.40 68.90 oe 
Ironton,Utah C11 .....ee-eeeeerers 66.50 ane raod 
67.00 67.50 Minnequa,Colo. C10 68.50 69.00 eysieta 
67.00 67.50 Rockwood,Tenn. T3 62 50t 66.50 ety i 
67.00 67.50 Toledo,Ohio I-3 .....-.--eerrerrees 66.50 66.50 67.00 
78.29 aisieie Cincinnati, deld. 73.44 sie els. woters 
70.02 qo es 
71.12 *Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
**Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
tPhos. 0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49, $63.50. 
66.50 67.00 
66.50 67.00 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
Coes a Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
74.52 i over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base : 
‘ paseo is 1.75-2.00%. ‘ 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 
66.50 67.00 
70.02 70.52 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton . 
(Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add 75¢e for each 0.50% silicon or portion f 
thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting ’ 
69.00 69.50 with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
69.00 wees portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
69.00 69.50 Jackson,Ohio I-3, J1 ....----+++ SNesnenUpanacendondegcor .. $78.00 
76.00 sees SETA, 120 Dasmecendu nonoolud oo Qo osETD dod080 o0 Obie cgpDPOeaL 79.25 
73.69 74.19 
ee ae ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max Py 
66.50 67.00 Galvert@ity Ky Use crates eieier-btein ie -ieievorerore/ erin sn) ioi ers) oa> ae ne $99.00 
NiagaraFalls,N.Y. D2 I) Ungu SomnoDpoe DUOc EHO GUO UOO OOS OSKIG05 99.00 
67.95 68.48 Keokuk,lowa Open-hearth & Fadry, $9 freight allowed KR raars 103.50 
67.60 68.13 Keokuk,lowa O.H. & Fadry, 12% Ib piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 
A Cala Wl eh 14 6 oonoopoeadoRcOtG yOSCOOMODOSTODOO: © 106.50 
68.26 68.79 
68.83 es LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
; ee Lyles.Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% Max) ..-++++++++> ROUODOSS $73.00 
een és Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% maxX) ..---++++--+> nae 73.00 
Troy.N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% Max) «.--++--secrreecess ce eers 73.00 
Philadelphia y deld 9 yeterce-re fetes einisene)ssesmerearusrcne mae mic eee ce 81.67 
66.50 GROG Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ....-. 71.00 
66.50 67.00 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% maxX) ...-+--- 71.00 
66.50 16.0.0 Erie.Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.086-0.075% max) ....-- 71.00 
71.80 72.30 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6é (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Boston, Los 


City delivery charg 


es are 15 cents per 100 Ib except: Denver, 
Angeles. New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 
ham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


STRIP BARS. Standard 
Stainless Hot- aRe H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES——— 
Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.t 4140tt® Shopes Carbon Floor 
Sheree 8.91 9.39 13.24 # B60 9.40 9.29 11.21 
atevaye 9.05 9.45 11.85 # 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
rcrere 8.51 8.99 enon atoiets 9.00 8.89 10.90 
53.50 9.73 10,11 13.39 # 15.71 10.01 10.02 11.85 
55.98 8.75 9.15 11.454 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
eistere 8.40 8.77 10.46 ce 8.88 8.80 10.66 
53.00 8.51 8.99 9.15 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
53.43 8.83 9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
52.33 8.63 9.10 11.25 # 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
efelele 8.85 8.80 etaiots eyevele 8.75 9.15 10.40 
Ace o 9.43 9.80 11.19 naon 9.84 9.76 11.08 
56.50 8.88 9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
Sdeo 8.60 9.10 11.25 sgoe 9.35 9.10 10.60 
52.00 8.45 8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
a0 8.84 9.82 10.68 6.500 9.33 9.22 11.03 
57.60 9.15 9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.302 
eieiets 8.84 9.32 11.25 #4 roles 9.33 9.22 10.86 
S500 8.65 9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.03 10.34 
eters 8.84 8.95 9.15 jé00 8.99 8.91 o.eihte 
53.08 9.64 9.99 13.25 # 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
Saag 9.10 9.10 12.00 Gigoo 9.40 8.85 10.35 
52.71 9.25 9.40 11.95 # 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.40** 
52.00 8.61 8.99 11.25 # 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
pono 9.10 9.00 Acie nood 9.40 8.85 10.35 
8.89 9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
Eiarers 8.84 9.21 9.86 eicrers 9.38 9.30 10.49 
55.10 9.75 10.15 13.00 16.00 9.85 10.00 12.35 
56.52 10.25 10.50 14.70 16.803 10.20 10.10 12.50 
ick 9.48 9.74 eee crater 9.57 9.57 10.91 
57.38 10.80 11.05 14.70 16.80 10.25 10.15 13.05 
Siareke 9.65 10.05 12.50 Goad 10.15 9.60 11.10 


*Prices do not include gage extras; {prices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **# in. 


and heavier; ttas annealed; ti% in. to 4 in. wide, inclusive; #net price, 1 in. 
ates eae oka 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 

and in San ancisco, 2000 to 4999 lb; hot-rolled products 
3—1000 to 4999 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; 1°—2000 lb and ce See ee at ane 


Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 Ib except as noted 


lb except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, 10,00 
Ib, except in Seattle, 30,000 lb and over; 2—30,000 Ib; 
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round C-1018. 


2000 to 3999 Ib; stainless sheets, 8000 


STEEL 


February 16, 1959 


when time counts... 
you can count on Sheffield 


You’re assured fast delivery of Sheffield bolts, standard 
or special, when you call in your Sheffield man. 


Why? Because Sheffield’s completely integrated bolt plant 
is one of the world’s largest. Here engineering know-how 
and productive capacity are teamed up to handle the 
toughest bolt problems. And to fill the biggest orders with 
on-time efficiency. 


Along with this speed, you’re assured top quality. Shef- 
field’s quality control team checks and tests every step 
of manufacture from furnace to finished bolt. For the 
right bolts — right when you need them — call in your 
Sheffield man. 


Bolt FAakers Since 1888 


SHEFFIELD DIVISION 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: Armco Division + The National Supply Company 
Products, Inc. « The Armco International Corporation « Union Wire Rope Corporation * Southwest Steel 


a 


Sse sew ee eee wes 
ee ee ee ie ee 
om re eas ee oe ee oe ee 
a ee ee ee ee se 


ee ee ee 


« Armco Drainage & Metal 


Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitcheng, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Ill., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Canon City, 


Colo., $140; Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, 
$138; Cutler, Utah, $175. 
Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., 


Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 
$185; Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 
$248. 

Silica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., St. Louis, 
$158; Warren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, 
Latrobe, Morrisville, Pa., $163; EH. Chicago, 
Ind., Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., $168; Canon City, 
Colo., $173; Lehi, Utah, $183; Los Angeles, 
$185. 

Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $158; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
$163; E. Chicago, Ind., St. Louis, $168; Curt- 
ner, Calif., $185; Canon City, Colo., $183. 


Semisilica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Woodbridge, N. J., Canon City, Colo., $140; 
Philadelphia, Clearfield, Pa., $145. 


Ladle Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 


High-Alumina Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, $265; Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., $260. 
60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$310; Danville, Tll., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $325. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo. 
$350; Danville, Ml., $353; Clearfield, Orviston., 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $365. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $188; Ottawa, Ill., $205. 


Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles. 
Pa., St. Louis. $310. 

Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., $234. 


Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 


Magnesite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead- burned, % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelan, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
3% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


*—9 in. x 4% x 2.50 sts. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 
jil., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%. 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net ton, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
Buropean, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid. $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


Carbonyl Iron: “T¥ Plus) Ge 3 AS Ome id weyeitotesene aisvatcnerstslovetelsietarere’ene $42.00-44.00 
Metal Powder 98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- ere et ete (Dee AS 2B eo aoe ae 38.00-40.00 
crons, depending on pending on mesh. §Cutting ASO NO LACION taser ale stet ds setolelosionoisisseis 29.00-31.00 
veces de, 93.00-290.00 in fi : * South African Transvaal 
(Per pound f.o.b. shipping ree and scarfing grade. **De- : 
aia fa Gor lots for minus standard 200-lb contain- pending on price of ore. 44% NO TAtloO 2... civ cweieces cvelcs as 22.00-23.00 
TOO SO, GRITS BI THOU ers; all minus 200 mesh ASiOG NO_LAtlO! ve siecle eee eens 29.00-31.00 
¥ Cents Aluminum: Weta sk Turkish 
Beans rrommawedien: Neoiizea / S00-1D ectro es von Gill Wan sanose oe cagacnnee 51.00-55.00 
98% Fe: drum, freight allowed : : ! a PLES 
eee Canndentlor CEE cnoonoonuc 38.50 Threaded with nipple, Rail nearest seller 
RigeetOn Nee Tom I aacencoe LOW unboxed, f.o.b. plant NEOs HINA Odo op ood code so puueoroConTO 39.00 
freight allowed. Antimony. 500-Ib lots 42.00* GRAPHITE ae Molybdenum 
EN b Inches Per ulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
east of Mississippi Brass, 5000-lb ; 5 ae 
river, ocean bags, Di ee 33.50-49.60+ Diam _—_ Length 100 Ib sala carany eee cena oe $1 
ef 2 24 64.00 2 
asec Rig ney te 11.25 Benenee 5000-1b 50.50-54.60% 2% 30 Sees Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 
Sela , eupers os 3 XO 39.95 ae Si lsndar ree neae ee $2.25-2.40 
Be ee ee ages ; Tilecteolytic a 10 37.00 LOBOS noo cunae oo a eee 2.50-3.10 
freight allowed east of Reduced 5% 40 36.50 Cc vara at nO 
Mississippi River: Lead ...-+...seese ate 6 60 33.25 Domestic CHES Woe 26 31.00 
qo0 anes, 100415 Manganese, Electrolytic: 60 59.75 Domestic ....----+-eeeee ees eeeeeeeces : 
AGE) inageddo codon 11.25 ees 50 mesh ..... oA : 9, 10 @ Bye “ F 
100 mesh, 100 lb UCR EVM eteicl ssn tee z 2 25.4 M il | C k ) 
ee eget 9.103 —-‘Nickel-Silver, 5000-15 14 60 28.25 etallurgical Coke | 
40 mesh, 100 lb eels a oe aera 51.60-56.00+ 16 72 27.25 Price per net ton 
Dassen dessa. 8.10 Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 17 60 Dt Yo3) 
iis iG 62.30 18 72 27.00 Beehive Ovens 
Electrolytic Iron, Copper (atomized) 5000- ; 20 72 26.50 Connellsville, Pa., furnace ........ $14.75-15.25 
Melting stock, 99.87% lb lot B 30. 51.30+ 24 84 27.25 Connellsville, Pa., foundry ........ 18.00-18.50 
Fe, irregular frag- OUD Pgo0 Bok asic : Oven Foundry Coke 
: SINGS cog pndsosdooocc 7.00* CARBON 
ments of % in. x " Birmingham, ovens .......+-.+++- coves $O080 
‘ Stainless Steel, 304 ... $1.07 A 
1.3 in ; 28.75 A 8 60 14.25 Cincinnati, deld ecoog 33.34 
: Be Besocacrno ; Stainless Steel, 316 ... $1.26 a0 > AE ae : Wy Feta Vereustereretevereneyel scenes 
(In contract lots of 240 tons GE hh Rep e RaN 14.00* a6 eo arenes Rereati OVOTIB Ts wiciei sie. sferee cle w cles ¢ susie, aete 32.00 
price is 22.75c) Zine, 5000-Ib lots 19.00-32.20 14 60 14.75 aes UCD Ek does aan ee ae Bae 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe... 36.50 Bee Ore ceat oe poeta 14 72 12.55 Sagifidw. Michi, delds G2 stec cas. antec 
Unannealed (99 + % Paige at fees To 17 60 12.65 Tinie Passgovensiien ces mciee ser cintaces 32.06 
IRD) odeooneds soba 36.00 west a ares 17 (2 12.10 Everett, Mass., ovens: 
Unannealed (99 + % OOO MMO Merete rerneleyorerods 2.80 a oe ora ewig ee ea eee 
Fe) (minus 325 saeeeICOGNIE 2.95 24 72, 11.95 Indianapolis, ovens ........... 
eaeeh) ait) Lae. AAPL 24 96 12.10 Ironton, Ohio, ovens 
Bese oie search p Chromium, electrolytic 30 84 12.00 Cincinnati, Geld) coke scien es elec sae 
Powder Flakes (minus 99.8% Cr, min 35, 40 110 11.60 Kearny, N. J., ovens 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 metallic basis ..... 5.00 40 100 12.50 Milwaukee, ovens ... 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural rail of vessel, 
iower lake ports.) 


Mesabi bessemer ........++++eeeeeee-+ $11.60 
Mesabi nonbesSsemer ....e-eerserereeee 11.45 
Old Range bessemer ......--+-+e+eeees 11.85 
Old Range nonbessemer ....---++-+++-eees 11.70 
Open-hearth luMpP ....ese eee ee steers 12.70 
High phos «sl cee ssn va mes ceeusiiee sii 11.45 


The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller.. 
Eastern Local Lron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 
concentrates : 


Rees acl alalete nom, 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 65% 
N. African hematite (spot) .......... nom 
Brazilian iron ore. 68.5% ....++ssee+: 
Tungsten Ore 

, Net ton, unit 

Foreign wolframite, good commercial 


quality» hee 2 : $11.00-$11.25* 
Domestic, concentrates f.o.b, milling 
POMS: siddcieteare c+ vie clei sieve orem teroinils 16.00-17.00+ 


*Before duty. tNominal. 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included) 
$0.95-S1 per long ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account; other than Indian, 
nominal; contracts by negotiation. 
Chrome Ore 

Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and Rhodesian 


Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens.. 


Sea 


Painesville, Ohio, ovens .......-+es+e0+> 3 
Cleveland, deld. .......- 
mporte tee Philadelphia, ovens ..... 
St. Louis, ovens ........ ete) 
(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these St. Paul, ovens .........+-- eee eeeee 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries. ) Chicago, deld. .......+eees 
North South Gulf West Swedeland, Pa., ovens ........ 
ae ee : Pe amirenuste Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast Terre Haute, Ind., ovens 
eforme ars, Intermediate, - $5.40 $5.40 $5.30 $5.75 : . 
Bar Size Angles ERNE oo Bn i Rl OSLO, 5.10 5.00 5.43 *Within $5.15 freight zone from works. 
Structural Angles ....---+-es sees cece eres ences 5.10 5.10 4.90 5.43 FS 
LEHI Koabaon aun Od otc UCU OO POOO mi OOOO 5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 
eo 230 | ene Um Peete re Coal Chemicals 
silks: Saar pesSemer) ..- ee ee rece rss eeeeers os Seg oo; ee an (Representative prices) 
; Mig, poe coon Gus oo S00Cgom OEE ue DGOR ; : : sents ereftlonDe 
Siec(aGurcn (ara wine Talaly) emer es SAkS 8.75 8.75 9.12 SOE eee a een tank tree 
Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib Pure {benzene esc celsistecleecipectee eer. 31.00 
MOOD SLi ema ele ol sretstus erugistonorstel teVenctsy>, Peeceae vs crsiass cs 25.76 25.64 25.64 26.51 Xylene, industrial grade ... 29.00 
TeeOMny (Gp) modouaoocoo oon oo oS DOCU GORC 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.95 phan Mipiip ter CO aed eae Cann Pe r oo 
Merchant Bars) .v..0-ns+ se cnweurineeie cme see’ * 5.40 5.40 5.35 5.90 Naphthalene, 78 aoe HenS-06- GODIOO. DOI ‘nn 2 
BP olled, Bands! © cece elelee iwi pinie mh ue perens renin o sinm® 7.15 7.15 7.15 7.55 ’ See te ese ee eel 2 
Hot-Rolled Bands : . Toluene, one deg (del. east of Rockies). 25.00 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 ......- 5.19 5.32 5.14 5.49 Cents per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks 
Wire Rods, 0.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5.. 5.09 6.22 6.04 6.34 del. ' 
Bright Common Wire Nails (8) seeeee aoaao ond thts 7.75 7.67 8.26 Phenol, 90 per cent grade .........-+- +» 15.50 | 
a : Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plant 
+Per 82 lb net reel. §Per 100-Ib kegs, 20d nails and heavier. Ammonium sulfate, regular grade ..... $32.00 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


| Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL. 


| APR. | MAY | JUNE 


JULY AUG. 


Feb. 11, Week Month Year Jan. 
1959 Ago Ago Avg. 
$42.50 $42.50 $40.33 $37.67 $40.58 


Scrap Stalls After Brief Advance 


Scrap Prices, Page 212 


| Chicago—The rising steelmaking 
rate is exerting strong pressure on 
the scrap market, but resistance of 
consumers is holding prices on the 
steelmaking grades. Buying is 
limited because the mills hold good 
inventories and are not in immediate 
need of melting material. One dis- 
trict consumer, who buys on a 
steady basis, claims to be getting 
all the material he needs at his 
posted buying prices. 

| The cast iron scrap market is 
strong, and prices on clean auto 
scrap and drop-broken machinery 
are up $1 a ton over a week ago. 


Philadelphia—Demand for steel 
scrap has leveled off. Although a 
little more activity is reported in 
export buying, it remains on the 
light side. Low phos structurals 
and plates are quoted higher at $44- 
$45, delivered, couplers, springs, 
and wheels at $46, and rail crops (2 
ft and under) at $59-$60. Malle- 
able is higher at $68. 


New York—Demand and supply 
are in fair balance. Prices are un- 
changed, except for unstripped mo- 
tor blocks, for which brokers are of- 
fering $1 more at $24-$25. Heavy 
breakable cast is also up $1 at $33- 
$34. 


February 16, 1959 


|STEEL’s composite on the prime grade holds unchanged at 
($42.50, following a four week rise. Mill buying continues 
aos despite rising ingot operations 


Pittsburgh — Railroad lists have 
closed; bidding on industrial scrap 
hasn’t started. Brokers paid dealers 
$45 for No. 1 heavy melting and 
$38 for No. 2 heavy melting re- 
cently—the prices include $2.66 
freight to a mill on the edge of the 
district. A substantial tonnage of No. 
i heavy melting moved to Youngs- 
town at $48 delivered, but dealers 
had to absorb $4.45 freight. Prices 
are expected to climb gradually un- 
til mid-April or early May. 

Cleveland—The market’s tone is 
a little less bullish than a week ago, 
but prices are unchanged with No. 1 
heavy melting quoted $44-$45 at 
Cleveland, and $48-$49 in the Val- 
ley. The No. 1 grades are moving 
fairly well, but demand for the No. 2 
grades is absent. The cast iron grades 
are moving steadily, and some blast 
furnace material has been moved. 

Buffalo—Prices are up an aver- 
age of $5 a ton, reflecting mill pur- 
chases for February delivery. No. 
1 heavy melting is quoted $41-$42, 
No. 2 heavy melting $34-$35, and 
No. 2 bundles $29-$30. 

Demand has picked up with in- 
creased operations at two Buffalo 
area steel mills. Because supplies 
are relatively limited, the market 
is noticeably sensitive to a spurt in 
demand. 


Specialty grades have advanced 
along with the major items. 

Detroit — Bad weather in this 
area has brought preparation and 
shipments of scrap from dealers’ 
yards to a virtual standstill. So 
prices are frozen, largely because 
there’s no trading. 

Cincinnati—The market is firm, 
and brokers are having little diffi- 
culty filling mill orders placed with 
them for February delivery. Prices 
moved up $1 to $2 a ton at the 
start of this month, and advancing 
steelmaking operations lend a bullish 
cast to the scrap market outlook. 

St. Louis—The market is firm. 
Mills are resisting higher prices and 
dealers are holding on to their sup- 
plies. 

Birmingham—The tone of the 
market is stronger, but prices haven’t 
changed much. Some scrap con- 
tinues to move out of the district 
by barge, attracted by higher prices 
offered at northern points. 

Houston — Pressure for higher 
prices is building up. Brokers who 
increased their buying prices $2 a 
ton on the major grades when a 
district mill made an offer at the 
start of the month are finding the 
“pickings” slim. 

Some scrap is being purchased 
here and at western Gulf ports for 
shipment to Japan. Many dealers 
anticipate a surge in prices as re- 
sult of a livelier export market. 
Export quotations are equal to 
mill buying prices. 

Seattle—Little material is moving 
here, and quoted prices are nominal 
in the absence of a representative 
purchase. Dealers anticipate some 
buying for export soon. 

San Francisco — Prices are un- 
changed, but the market tone is 
improved. The top steelmaking 
grades are quoted in a range of 


$32-$34. 
Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 206 

Movement of pig iron has shown 
a little improvement since the turn 
of the new year. Mills are calling 
for larger tonnages to support in- 
creased steelmaking _ operations. 
Foundries also are gradually increas- 
ing their iron purchases as the de- 
mand for castings gains. 

Because of the heavy demand 
for iron at mills, merchant iron 
consumers are showing a tendency 

(Please turn to Page 217) 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 

Feb. 11 $42.50 

Feb. 4 ... 42.50 

Jan. Avg. 40.58 

Feb. 1958 . 30.33 

Feb. 1954 . 26.91 


Based on No, 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 43.00-44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 bundles 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 53.00-54.00 
Machine shop turnings 22.00-23.00 


22.00-23.00 
25.00-26.00 
25.00-26.00 


Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings. . 
Cast iron borings 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and unaer 

3 ft lengths 50.00-51.00 
Heavy turnings ...... 36.00-37.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 52.00-53.00 
Electric furnace bundles 52.00-53.00 


51.00-52.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 45 .00-46.00 
Stove plate .... .. 41.00-42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00-32.00 
Clean auto cast 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 52.00-53.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No, 1 R.R. heavy melt. 49.00-50.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under... 59.00-60.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 60.00-61.00 
IRIN. PENS. ne nace ov 56.00-57.00 
Railroad specialties 54.00-55.00 


54.00-55.00 
61.00-62.00 


Angles, 
Rails, 


splice bars 
rerolling 


Stainless Steel 


18-8 bundles & solids. 
18-8 turnings . 
430 bundles & solids. 


Scrap 


.225.00-230.00 
.120.00-125.00 
.125.00-130.00 


430 turnings 55.00-65.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt., indus. 45.00-46 00 
No. 1 hvy melt, dealer 42.00-43.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 37.00-38.00 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 48.00-49.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 bundles ......:: 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 45.00-46.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 42.00-43.00 
Machine shop turnings 24.00-25.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 26 00-27.00 
Short shovel turnings. 26.00-27.00 


26.00-27.00 
51.00-52.00 
52.00-53.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 49.00-50.00 
Stove plate 45.00-46.00 
Unstripped motor blocks — 09-40.00 


Cast iron borings t 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 
Punchings & plate scrap 


Clean auto cast ........ 00-58.00 
Drop broken machinery. 37 00-58.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt 47.00-48.00 
R.R. malleable 59.00-60.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 62.00-63.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 63.00-64.00 


Angles, splice bars 55.00-56.00 
ASIOS) apie agecere oirt singe 72.00-73.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 64.00-65.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .215.00-220.00 
18-8 turnings) «6.00 se 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids. .115.00-129.00 


430 turnings .... 55.00-60.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 48.00-49.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 48.00-49.00 
NGS DA Did OSes - faces. « 48.00-49.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings . 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 25.00-26.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 25.00-26.00 
Low phos. 49.00-50.00 


Electric furnace bundles 49.00-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 48.00-49.00 
*Nominal 
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Consumer prices per 


STEEL, Feb. 11, 1959. Changes s 


CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 factory bundles 48.00-49.00 
No. 1 bundles ..... 44,.00-45.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 busheling .. 44.00-45.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 23.00-24.00 
Cast iron borings 23.00-24.00 
Cut foundry steel ...... 44.00-45.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

Qe tt pand sunders. 51.00-52.00 
Low phos, punchings ‘& 

plate .. ... 45.00-46.00 
Alloy free, ‘short shovel 

turnings ... .. 25.00-26.00 
Electric furnace ‘bundles. 45.00-46.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola .. 50.00-51.00 
Charging box cast . 41.00-42.00* 
Heavy breakable cast. .. 41.00-42.00 
Stouen plate. annie 47 .00-48.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 36.00-37.00 


Brake shoes Ae 39.00-40.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 50.00-51.00 
Burnt cast sieceaiere- ma 40.00-41.00 


Drop broken machinery 53.00-54.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. malleable ... 66.00-67.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 61.00-62.00 
Rails, random Jeneiye 55.00-56.00 
Cast steel 2 52.00-53.00 
Railroad specialties 53.00-54.00 
Wneuty tires see le 46.00-47.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 54.00-55.00 
Rails, rerolling 59.00-60.00 


Stainless Steel 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, soa ..215.00-220.00 


18-8 turnings . .120.00-125.00 
430 clips, bundles, 

solids : .115.00-125.00 
430 turnings .........- 45.00-55.00 
ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 37.00 
No. 2 heavy meltines, oe 35.00 
No. 1 bundles ae 39.00 
No. 2 bundles 28.00 
No, 1 busheling 39.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00 
Short shovel turnings. 23.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Os tl GHNOIG: coanoute 50.00 
Charging box cast ... 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 39.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 50.00 
Stove plate .......... 45.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 45.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 52.00 
Rails, random lengths. . 47.50 
Rails, rerolling ........ 61.50 
Angles, splice bars 49.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 33.00-34.00 
No: 2) bundles: 2.2... .7. - 23.00-24.00 
No.) 1, bueheling ...:.. 33.00-34.00 
Cast iron borings 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings 23.00-24.00 
Short shovel turnings . 24.00-25.00 
Bars, crops and plates.. 43.00-44.00 
Structurals @ plates ... 43.00-44.00 
Electric furnace bundles 39.00-40.00 
Electric furnace: 

2 ft and under 37.00-38.00 
3 ft and under 36.00-37.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola ........ 53.00-54.00 
Stove plate 550 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast .... 29. 00-30.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 40.00-41. 00 
No. 1 wheels 42.00-43.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00-39.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 51.00-52.00 
RGAIS) eTerollti ee et ee 44.00-45.00 
Rails, random lengths. 43.00-44.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 44.00-45.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 heavy melting... 
No. 2 heavy melting... 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
No. 1 busheling 
Electric furnace bundles 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings.. 
Machine shop turnings. 
Heavy turnings 
Structurals & plate : 
Couplers, springs, wheels 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 


gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including 
hown in trates: 


40.00 
37.00 
41.00 
26.00-27.00 
41.00 
42.00 
21.00-22.00 
24.00-25.00 
21.00-22.00 
36.00-37.00 
44.00-45. op 


46.0 
59.00-60.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola a 
Heavy breakable cast.. 


NEW YORK 


39.00-43.00 
43.00 
aCe 00 


(Brokers’ ee prices) 


. 1 heavy melting.. 
. 2 heavy melting... 
. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings.. 
Low phos, (structurals 
& plates) ...-.+-+-+: 


30.00-31.00 
27.00-28.00 
30.00-31.00 
19.00-20.00 
11.00-12.00 
14.00-15.00 
15.00-16.00 


34.00-35.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 
Unstripped motor blocks. 
Heavy breakable 


Stainless Steel 


18-8 sheets, oe 
solids ... 

18-8 borings, ‘turnings. 

410 sheets, clips, solids 


430 sheets, clips, solids 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2~pundles.. <5... +. - 
No. 1 busheling “ 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Machine shop turnings. 
Short shovel turnings .. 
Cast iron borings we 
Low phos. structurals a 
plate, 2 ft and under 


35.00-36.00 
24.00-25.00 
33.00-34.00 


-190.00-195.00 


85.00-90 00 
55.00-60.00 
80.00-85.00 


41.00-42.00 
34.00-35.00 
41.00-42.00 
29.00-30.00 
41.00-42.00 
19.00-20 00 
17.00-18.00 
21.00-22.00 
19.00-20.00 
nd 

49.00-50.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 cupola 
No. 1 machinery 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths. . 
Rails, 3 ft and under 
Railroad specialties .... 


CINCINNATI 


44.00-45.00 
48.00-49.00 


49.00-50 00 
55.00-56.00 
48.00-49.00 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 


shipping point) 
1 heavy melting .. 
2 heavy melting .. 
1 bundles 
INOfe Zi pundles iii.) .-:s 
No. 1 busheling 4 
Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings.. 
Cast iron borings 
Low phos., 18 in. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


39.50-40.50 
34.50-35.50 
39.50-40.50 
26.00-27.00 
39.50-40.50 
19.00-20.00 
20.00-21.00 
22.00-23.00 
20.00-21.00 
47.00-48.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


INO.) 1 eupolaircseretesc 
Heavy breakable cast .. 
Charging box cast .... 
Drop broken machinery 


45.00-46.00 
40.00-41.00 
38.00-39.00 
49.00-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 45.00-46 00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-58.00 
Rails, random lengths . 50.00-51.00 
HOUSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 
No, 1 heavy melting .. 35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 32.00 
No, a bundles! es... 35.00 
No. 2 bundles 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings. 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 

structurals! Tienes. 42.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

Now) enpolter ears... 43.00 
Heavy breakable ..... _ 27.00-28.00+ 
Foundry malleable . 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 34.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 


35.00 


brokers’ commission, as 


BOSTON 


reported to 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 


shipping oe. 
1 heavy melting.. 
"2 heavy melting.. 
SLANE won hocOn 
No. 1 peeeiae 
Machine shop turnings. 
Short shovel turnings ... 
No. cast 
Mixed cupola cast .... 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 


DETROIT 


31.00-31.50 


31.00-31.50 
11.00-11.50 
13.00-13.50 
33.00 
33.00 
34.00 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o. b. 


shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 23.00-24.00 
No. 1 bundles .....- . 89.00-40.00 
No. 2 bundles . 24.50-25.50 
No. 1 busheling . 388.00-39.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Mixed borings. turnings 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 16.00-17.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No: 7 seupola, (ane. 44.00-45.00 
Stove plate ........-. 33.00-34.00 
Charging box cast .... 33.00-34.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 35. 00-36.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 22.00-23.00 
Clean auto cast ....-. 47.00-48.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting... 31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 29.00 
No. 1 bundles ...-.--> 29.00 
No. 2 bundles .. 23.00 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00T 
Mixed borings, turnings 9. 00-10.007 


Blectric furnace No. 1. 


38.007 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 
Heavy breakable cast. 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
plant) 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 
No. 2 heavy melting .- 
No. 1 bundles ....--:-; 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turnings. . 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 
Cut structurals and plate 


31.007 
28.007 
23.007 


21.007 


36.00 
34.00 
33.00 
18.00 
15.00 
18.00 
15.00 


1 ft and under ....- 47.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 
No. 1 cupola ...---++. és 47.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 neavy melting.. 32.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 30.00-32.00 
No. 1 bundles ......-- 30.00-32.00 
No. 2 bundles ....-+«+- 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Cast iron borings .....- 15.00 
Heavy turnings ....---+ 15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 15.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft... 40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola ........05 44.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 
Stove plate ........+. 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 
Clean auto cast ( 40.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00 
No. 1 wheels ......++. 34.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 34.50 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.50 
No. 1 bundles .....-+- 34.50 
No. 2 bundles ......--. 25.00 
Mixed steel scrap ..... 26.50 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared ....+e+: ae 34.50 
Unprepared ....--+.++ 28.50 
Short steel turnings ... 19.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
39.00-41.00 


No. 1 machinery cast.. 


+Nominal. 
tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
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MAIN OFFICE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK BLDG. SLR nt ALAS MCUSTON TEXAS H/C ILT TSB URGHTEA: 
Philadelphia 7, Penna, BOSTON, MASS. KOKOMO, IND. PUEBLO, COLORADO 
PLANTS BUFFALO, N.Y. LEBANON, PENNA. READING, PENNA, 
LEBANON, PENNA. DETROIT (ECORSE), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LOS ANGELES, CAL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PR aran el amaar ts? OGTR raed CLEVELAND, OHIO MEMPHIS, TENN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MODENA, PENNA. PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


DETROIT, MICH. NEW YORK, N. Y. SEATTLE, WASH, 
ERIE, PENNA. 


in Canada MONTREAL, QUEBEC — HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


EXPORTS-IMPORTS LIVINGSTON & SOUTHARD, INC. 99 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. Cuble Address: FORENTRACO 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


January Zinc Sales Fall — 


Minor dip stems from inventory adjustment on part of major 


consumers rather than drop in consumption. 


Lead price 


drops. Copper sales going strong 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 216 & 217 


ZING PRODUCERS came into 
1959 with high hopes, but January 
statistics have taken the edge off 
their optimism. 


° Specifics — The American Zinc 
Institute Inc. reports January ship- 
ments of slab zinc dropped about 
6000 tons to 70,941 tons, the lowest 
they’ve been since August. Com- 
bined with that was a 1000 ton 
production increase which — sent 
domestic output to 76,481 tons, the 
highest figure since January, 1958. 
Result: Producers’ stocks moved up 
for the first time since July and 
now stand at 195,(77% tons (see 
chart). 


e No Aspirin Needed — Actually 
the figures don’t signal much, if 
any, decreased use of zinc. The 
industry is suffering a mild hang- 
over that stems from the buying 
binge of last fall. That's when 
some major consumers laid in excess 
supplies in anticipation of higher 
prices. Some large galvanizers told 
SrrEL that even though they were 
operating at capacity in January 
they bought little metal because 
they have inventory to work off. 
Zinc’s other major market, the 
diecasting industry, has also had a 
minor upset. Shipments to non- 
automotive users have held up well, 
but there has been some dip in 
demand for automotive diecastings. 


than it did last month. Also, it’s a 
shorter month. 

Expect demand to pick up later 
this month and during March as 
some galvanizers and diecasters 
come back into the market for 
metal. ‘There won’t be any boom, 


SLAB ZINC 
PRODUCERS STOCKS RISE; 
OUTPUT IS HIGHER, SALES LOWER | 

( NET TONS) | 


260,000 —}— 
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Source: American Zinc Institute Inc. 


however, since more than adequate 
supplies and stable prices rule out 
pressures for building inventories. 


Lead Down to 11.5 Cents 


The lead price tumbled 0.5 cent 
to 11.5 cents a pound on Feb. 11. 
Here’s why: Producers haven’t had 
anything approaching heavy de- 
mand since a couple of good buy- 


ing months early last fall. The 
overseas price has been running 
better than 3 cents a pound under 
the domestic quotation. Tradi- 
tionally, such a wide spread gen- 
erally signals a price decrease. 
Producers report January sales 
“a little lighter than a poor De- 
cember.” Early indications are 
that no improvement can be 
counted on this month. 
Historically, lead goes through 
a slack period at this time of year. 
But other factors seem to be work- 
ing against the metal. Quotas on 
foreign ore and metal, imposed to 
take some of the surplus off the 
market, have had little effect. 
Evidently, there’s still a lot of 
foreign metal available that was 
brought in before quotas were in- 
itiated. Imports of lead fabricated 
products are on the increase, re- 
port some domestic producers. 
Other government sponsored pro- 
grams hold little hope of giving 
lead any early lift. The barter 
program has been rendered virtually 
ineffective by Department of Agri- 
culture requirements. International 
talks on ways to stabilize the lead- 
zinc market have been postponed 
to some time in the spring. 
Unless the market picks up soon, 
another price drop is possible. 


Copper Prices Firm 


Both primary and custom smelter 
copper prices should hold at the 
present level of 30 cents a pound 
for the next few weeks. 

Demand continues strong. Pro- 
ducers say December sales were 
topped in January; the February 
rate is even higher. 


Reasons: 1. Strikes among auto 
suppliers have shut down some pro- 
duction lines. 2. Diecasters prob- 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


P Price Last Previous Jan. D 1 
ably bought a little more metal Feb. 11 Change Price AVE ne ae ae 
than needed in anticipation of Aluminum . 24.70 Aug. 1, 1858 24.00 24.700 24.700 26.000 
slightly higher auto output. Copper 30.00 Feb. 3, 1959 29.00-30,00 29.212 28.856 24.298 
re : Lead 11.30 Feb. 11, 1959 11.80 12.415 
coe =A : 12.800 12.800 
nevere weather conditions in the Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1966 33.75 35,250 35.250 35.250 
Midwest during January also took Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6. 1956 64 50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
ve toll en. business. Tin ..s.22-e 102.125 Feb. 11, 1959 102.25 99.409 99.019 93.818 
Zine 11.50 Nov. 7, 1968 11.00 11.500 11.500 10.000 


e Better Days Ahead — February 
sales probably won't exceed Jan- 
uary’s. While some producers re- 
port a stepup in new orders, others 
say business is coming in slower 


Quotations in cents per pound based om: COPPER, mean of 
; : 5 primary and secondary, detd. 
Saeed LEAD, common grade, deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis ; 
, raits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 


unpacked; ALUMINUM, A 
99.8%, Velasco, Tex. primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig, 


214 STEEL 


‘ebruary 16, 1959 


While the air-powered Signode stretcher holds the strapping at its one-ton 
tension, the workman crimps the seal with a Signode air-powered sealer. 
The seal, the strap—and the tension—will hold, to keep this 4900-pound 
bundle of steel bars tight and secure to destination. What material other 
than steel strapping could do this job, could take and hold this tension, 
would cost so little, could be applied with air power to do the hard work 
fast? This hefty bundle is a good example of how—and why—Signode can 
make your product cost less to handle, store, ship and receive. To be spe- 
cific, call your Signode man, or write: 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2645 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide. 
In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal * Toronto 


Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 lb or more, f.0.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 lb ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 
Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
lb of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 


Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.45 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.00 per lb for 500-lb keg; 
$1.75 per lb for 100 lb case; $1.82 per Ib un- 
der 100 lb. 


Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per Ib, nom. 
Copper: Electrolytic, 30.00 deld.,; custom 
smelters, 30.00; lake, 30.00 deld.; fire 
refined, 29.75 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
lb; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $70-80 nom. per troy 0z. 

Lead: Common, 11.30; chemical, 11.40; cor- 
roding, 11.40, St. Louis, New York basis, add 
0.20. 

Lithium: 98 ++ %, 50-100 Ib, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire. $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. 
Madison, Ill. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, 9Z91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $218- 
221 per 76 lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusion, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.h. Detroit. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; “XX? nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“RF? nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., incluing import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy 0z nom. 
Palladium: $15-17 per troy 0z. 

Platinum: $52-55 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy 0z. 

Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy 02. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 90.375 per troy 02z. 
Sodium: 17.00 c.1.; 19.00-19.50 1.c.1. 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Teliurium: $1.65-1.85 per Ib. 

Thallium: $7.50 per 1b. 


Tin: Straits, N. Y. 
102.00. 

Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 ap % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 
Fe max.), $1.70 per Ih. 

Tungsten: Powder, 89.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $3.15 per lb nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 99 + % 
hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zine: Prime Western, 11.50; brass special, 
11.75; intermediate, 12.00, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.50; special 
high grade, 12.75 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.00; No. 2, 14.25; No. 5, 14.50 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 lb or 
less, $7 per lb; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per lb; over 
500 lb, $6 per lb. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


36.00 f.0.b. 
59.00 f.0.b. 


ingot, 
sticks, 


spot, 102.125; prompt, 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.875-25.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
22.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 25.25-26.00; 108 alloy, 22.25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.50; grade 2, 22.00; grade 3, 
21.00; grade 4, 19.00. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 28.00; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 37.50; No. 945, 32.25; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 32.25; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 23.00; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
24.75. 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 
BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per Ib, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.895, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.875, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-lb lots, 
35.35; l.c.l., 35.98. Weatherproof, 20,000-1b 
lots, 36.29; 1-¢.1., 37-04. 


LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.0.b. Bufalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.00 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $17.00 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 
TITANIUM 

(Prices per lb, 10,000 1b and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $6.90-14.35; sheared mill 
plate, $5.00-8.50; wire, $5.50-9.50; forging 
billets, $3.55-4.10; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-5.40. 


ZINO 


(Prices per lb, ¢.l., f.o.b. mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 
ribbon zine in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in. 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 


Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F ...- 42.40 47.20 
5ODO-F owe cece ee res 43.50 48.30 
8004-B wns ee cieens 44.50 50.20 
BOD2-F wwe ce ee eens 45.10 50.90 
G0G1-T6 ..c.ne eens 45.60 51.70 
OYipyicay Se qoo cone 6+ 49.30 56.10 
TOVD=TGOe) cieresls sence 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths 


Serew Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. 


Diam. (in.) or Round—— Hexagonal— 
across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 


0.125 76.90- 73.90 Sopcks AAS 
0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 76.60 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64.20 
0.750 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.125 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.625 55.00 53.60 rire 56.20 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
1.875 55.00 53.60 arate 56.20 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
2.125 53.50 52.10 i Ait. 
2.250 53.50 52.10 56.20 
2.375 53.50 52.10 wena 
2.500 53.50 52.10 56.20 
2.625 Oe 50.40 Dea 
2.750 51.90 50.40 56.20 
2.875 aoe 50.40 ee 
3.000 51.90 50.40 56.20 
3.125 cenit 50.40 . nn 
3.250 50.40 
3.375 50.40 

*Selected sizes. 

Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random 

lengths, diam. 0.375-8 in., “HY? temper; 2014, 

42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60- 


75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 


a 
Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- 


ard length, plain ends, 90,000 lb base, dollars 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.85; 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 2 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 ins 
432.70. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-75 6062-T6 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.80 
MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spec. 
grades, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.80; 
"125 In., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 
widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.10; 
.25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-30 


in., 73.00. 
Extruded Solid Shapes: 
Com. Grade Spec. Grade 

Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 

6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.40 
12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.00 
24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.30 
36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.30 


NONFERROUS SCRAP 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots. ) 
Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 
23.75-24.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
21.75-22.25; light copper, 19.50-20.00; No. 3 
composition red brass, 18.25-18.75; No. 1 com- 


See ee ee 


BRASS MILL PRICES 


MILL PRODUCTS a 


‘‘A”? Nickel Monel Inconel 
SheetsmG. Riese cles LAO 106 128 
Strips CR. co sear 124 108 138 
Plate, HoRi sc. 0 120 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R. .. 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 
ALUMINUM 
Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
lb base; freight allowed). 
Thickness 
Range Flat Coiled 
Inches Sheet Sheet 
0.250-0.136 42.80-47.30 = = ..e-6- oon 
0.136-0.096 43.20-48.30 =» we veseeee 
0.126-0.103 NEOouGo Gag 39.20-39.80 
0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 
0.077-0.068 EV USUEGPEYAY Soo nsupnos 
0.077-0.061 «seve ar ece 39.50-40.70 
0.068-0.061 44,30-52:20 ese cee 
0.061-0.048 44,90-54.40 40.10-41.80 
0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 
0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 
0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 
0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 43.00-44.70 
0.017-0.915 48.60-55.00 43.80-45.50 
0.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 
0.014-0.012 50.80 45.50 
0.012-0.011 51.80 46.70 
0.011-0.0095 53.50 48.10 
0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 
0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 
0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 
Sheet, 
Strip, 
Plate Rod 
Oo camcomsseuscmoa —aeaileis 51.36¢ 
Yellow Brass 47.40 31.99d 
Bow Brass, (80%) s caccet 50.13 50.07 
Red Brass, 85% 51.09 51.03 
Come Bronze; (90% San. 52.60 52.54 
Manganese Bronze ..... 55.82 49,42 
Mintz Metall sissies 50.15 45.46 
Naval MBPasss seins «sw isterere 52.08 45.89 
Silicon Bronze ......... 59.23 58.42 
Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 62:97 65.29 
Phos. Bronze ...-+..++. 73.82 74.32 


a. Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. b. Hot-rolled. 
d. Free cutting. e. Prices in cents per Ib for less than 20,000 1b, f.o.b. shipping point. 


SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 
(Based on cupp:r at 30.00c) 


Seamless Clean Rod Clean 

Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 
Beaiels 54.32 26.000 26.000 25 250 
47.94 50.81 19.750 19.000 18.000 
50.67 53.44 92.125 21.875 21°33 
51.63 54.40 23.000 22.750 22.250 
53.14 55.66 23.875 23.625 23.125 
59.92 caetere 18.375 18.125 1762 
Saoto Sater: 18.625 18.375 17.825 
58.64 54.49 18.375 18.125 17.625 
58.77 61.23 25.500 25.250 24,500 
65.29 Rhuate 24.625 24.375 12.312 
74.32 75.50 27.000 26.750 24.750 

ce. Cold-drawn: 

On lots 


over 20,000 Ib at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per 1b. 


STEEL 


j 


}position turnings, 17.25-17.75; new brass clip- 
{pings, 15.75-16.25; light brass, 12.00-13.00; 
heavy yellow brass, 13.00-13.50; new brass rod 
ends, 14.00-14.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
} 14.00-14.50; cocks and faucets, 14.50-15.00; 
| brass pipe, 14.75-15.25. 

| Lead: Heavy, 7.50-8.00; battery plates, 3.00- 
| 3.25; linotype and stereotype, 9.25-9.75; elec- 
| trotype, 7.75-8.25; mixed. babbitt, 9.25-9.75. 


Monel: Clippings, 30.50-31.50; old_ sheets, 
| 27.00-28.00; turnings, 22.00-23.00; rods, 30.00- 
31.00. 2 


Nickel: Sheets and clips, 52.00-55.00; rolled 
| anodes, 52.00-55.00; turnings, 37.00-40.00; rod 
ends, 52.00-55.00. 


Zine: Old zinc, 3.50-3.75; new diecast scrap, 
3.25-3.50; old diecast scrap, 2.00-2.25. 


| Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.75- 
10.25; clean borings and turnings, 6.25-6.75; 
i segregated low copper clips, 13.00-13.50; segre- 
) gated high copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed low 
|} copper clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed high copper 
| clips, 11.00-11.50. 


(Cents per pound, Chicago) 


j Aluminum: Old castings and Sheets, 11.00- 
| 11.50; clean borings and turnings, 9.00-9.50' 
| segregated low copper clips, 15.50-16.00; segre- 
5 gated high copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed low 
[copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed high copper 
clips, 14.50-15.00. 


(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 


| Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 10.00- 
! 10.50; clean borings and turnings, 9.00-9.50; 
segregated low copper clips, 14.00-14.50; seg- 
Tregated high copper clips, 12.50-13.00; mixed 
| low copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed high cop- 
) per clips, 12.00-12.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
| (Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


| Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
fheavier. not less than 1.58% Be, 56.00; light 
(scrap, 51.00; turnings and borings, 35.00. 


} Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
| wire, 26.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
} 24.25; light copper, 22.00; refinery brass 
| (60% copper) per dry copper content, 24.25. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


} Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
| wire, 26.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
} 24.25; light copper, 22.00; No. 1 composition 
) borings, 20.50; No. 1 composition solids, 21.00; 

heavy yellow brass solids, 15.00; yellow brass 
| turnings, 14.00; radiators, 16.00. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


| (F.0.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 
| quantities) 
ANODES 


Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.45. 
Copper: Flat-rolled, 46.79; oval, 45.00, 5000- 
10.000 1b; electrodeposited, 38.50, 2000-5000 
| Ib lots; cast, 41.00, 5000-10,000 Ib quantities. 


| Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
| 100-499 Ib, 112.00; 500-4999 Ib, 107.50; 5000- 
| 29,999 lb, 105.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
| deduct 3 cents a Ib. 


Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 120.50; 200- 
499 lb, 119 00; 500-999 lb, 118.50; 1000 1b or 
/more, 118.00. 


| Zine: Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 18.00; flats, 
| 20.75; ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 


| 


| CHEMICALS 


h 


| 

_ Cadmium Oxide: $1.45 per lb in 100-lb drums. 
| Chromic Acid (flake): 100-2000 1b, 31.00; 2000- 
| 10,000 lb, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 lb, 30.00; 20,000 
| 1b or more. 29.50. 


Copper Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 65.90; 300-900 
|Ib, 63.00; 1000-19,900 1b, 61.90. 


| Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 Ib, 15.65; 2000-5900 
Ib, 13.65; 6000-11,900 Ib, 13.40; 12,000-22,900 
| Ib, 13.15; 23,000 lb or more, 11.90. 


| Nickel Chloride: 100 lb, 45.00; 200 Ib, 43.00; 
| 300 lb, 42.00; 400-4900 lb, 40.00; 5000-9900 lb, 
| 38.00; 10.000 lb or more, 37.00. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22.999 lb, 29.00; 23,000- 
| 39.990 lb, 28.50; 40.000 lb or more, 28.00. 
Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 Ib, 20.80; 
| 400-800 lb, 19.80; 1000-19,800 lb, 18.80; 20,000 
Ib or more, 17.80. 

‘Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 79.50; 100- 
600 Ib, 70.20; 700-1900 Ib, 67.40; 2000-9900 lb, 
65.60; 10,000 lb or more, 64.20. 

-Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): 25 lb, 155.00; 
100 lb, 150.10; 400 lb. 147.70; 800-19,900 Ib, 
106.80; 20,000 lb or more, 100.70. 

‘Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 140.20; 
50 Ib, 110.20; 100-1900 lb, 108.20; 2000 lb or 
‘more, 106.20. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 59.00; 300-900 lb, 
57.00. 
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(Concluded from Page 211) 
to anticipate their needs a little 
more in advance. 


Insulation Material Cut 


Prices on fibrous potassium ti- 
tanate, lightweight insulation mate- 
rial, have been reduced by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. The lump form 
was cut from $12 to $7.50 a pound, 
with loose fibers, fill, block, mats, 
and other forms reduced $4.50 a 
pound. 

Suited for applications where 
space and weight are critical, fibrous 
potassium titanate may offer con- 
struction advantages for rockets, 


missiles, aircraft, atomic powered 
vehicles, and other applications. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 208 


New equipment for crushing, 
conveying, and screening is being 
installed by Milwaukee Solvay Coke 
Co. at its Milwaukee plant. All 
sizes of foundry coke will be double 
screened. 


Floods Hamper Production 


Floods resulting from heavy 
rains threatened to disrupt steel 
and rail operations in the Youngs- 
town district last week. Water got 
into pits under one blast furnace 
at Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube’s 
Campbell Works, knocking it out 
4 hours. Water also covered some 
rail lines. 


STEEL MILL 
WORKS MANAGER 


Bar Rolling and Fabricating Mill 
Eastern United States has open- 


ing for Works Manager. 
Age 40-55 


Address Box 732, STEEL 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


WANTED 


NATIONAL SALES OUTLET 


Well established U. S. manufac- 
turer desires to associate with a 
sales organization operating in the 
continental United States, and, 
preferably, its territories to handle 
the sale of a new type paint 
formulated to prevent the corro- 
sion of steel, aluminum and other 
metals. Material is being manu- 
factured under an exclusive license 


agreement with a large European 
chemical firm. Material has been 
used extensively for the past 10 
years in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
and has achieved phenomenal re- 


sults. Interested parties should 
presently be contacting chemical 
plants, shipyards, construction 
companies, highway departments, 
fabricators, etc. Include all par- 
ticulars first letter. 
Box 725, STEEL 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


STEEL STORAGE 


STEEL STRIKE PENDING? 
INVENTORY LOW? 


We will receive your mill orders, store in 
heated, humidity controlled, modern ware- 
house, and ship to you as your production 
schedules require. Unlimited crane capac- 
ity. Call Sk 1-2000, rates surprisingly 
low. 


INDUSTRIAL STORAGE COMPANY 


12000 HARVARD AVE. CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


FOR SALE 


At reduced Bargain Prices 
Overhead Traveling Cranes 
2 Shaw 10 ton capacity 75/0” span 


1 Shaw 15 ton capacity with 3% 
ton auxiliary hoist 71/9” span 


1 Case 10 ton capacity 52’2” span 
All 230 volt DC—equipped with 
Clark Magnetic Controls. 


Can be demonstrated— 
Excellent condition 
Wire 


Phone Write 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
108 N. State St. Chicago 2, Til. 
Phone: DEarborn 2-5422 


217 


218 


years 
of results that satasfy 

just about everybody... 
except Oakite. And we never will be 


satisfied. Our goal has always been to furnish 


even better cleaning at even lower cost—-AND 
IT ALWAYS WILL BE! 


Sure we're proud of the hundreds of Oakite 
‘firsts’? in developing fine cleaning com- 
pounds, cost-cutting methods, time-saving me- 
chanical equipment. But we'll never rest on 
pride. As soon as we find a satisfactory answer 
to a cleaning problem—our research starts 


searching for an even better one. 


That’s why so many users continue to rely 
on Oakite to reduce their “‘per unit” cost. 


They know that year after year, they are get- 


ting the best cleaning for the lowest possible 


OAKITE. 


cost. 


1909-1959 


‘years’ leadership in industrial cleaning 


Oakite’s pioneering in the future will mean 
what it has meant for the past 50 years: not 
only better products, but better service . . . 
better methods . . . better equipment. All 
deliberately designed with you in mind to 
give you the most for your cleaning dollar. 

This handy guide is a distillation of 50 
years of Oakite cleaning experience. It can 
save you valuable time—and cold cash, too 
—on all your cleaning operations. Send for 
it. Oakite Products, Inc., 50A Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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